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CHAPTER 1. 
HYPNOTISM 


HE five of us were sitting in 
Callaghan’s room; it was cool- 
est there, for his was the 
“parlor bedroom,” and 
boasted two big windows. It was just 
dusk of a hot May evening. We sat 
and smoked, talking languidly, postpon- 
ing our study time as young men will 
when the spring days lengthen and the 
out of doors calls to young blood, and 
therapeutics and surgery, calculus and 
Blackstone, seem tedious and profitless. 

At last Kane rose, yawning. “You 
medics have a cinch,” he declared 
“Your stuff means something, anyhow ; 
it’s not like the higher mathematics— 
which is senseless, and an invention of 
the devil.” 

We jeered at him. Everybody knows 
that men in the arts college don’t have 
to work at all—just a few cinch courses 

1l’—pDs 


to sleep through, a silly thesis, and they 
graduate you, anyhow. 

“If you'd taken law, now,” said Grim- 
stead. He was a sallow, saturnine chap 
with blue-black hzir, always a little long, 
and a coarse black beard that always 
needed shaving. “If you'd studied law, 
you'd have a right to complain. What 
with this new ‘case system’ there’s no 
bottom to anything. It’s all guess- 
work,” 

Walter Hughes groaned agreement; 
he, too, was in the Law College. 
“Couldn’t you hypnotize a_ fellow, 
Paddy, and put hiny into a kind of a 
trance, so he’d like torts and things?” 

We all laughed. Callaghan’s enthusi- 
asms were a standing joke. Lately he 
had been talking a lot about hypnotism. 
Both he and [ were taking Doctor 
3entiron’s spring course in psychiatry ; 
and we had developed a tremendous 
admiration for “Old T. B.,” as genera- 
tions of medical students at the uni- 
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versity had affectionately nicknamed 
their lean, imperturbable professor of 
psychiatry and medical jurisprudence. 
Indeed, Callaghan was doing some 
special work in the psychological labora- 
tory under his supervision. He was 
studying the possibilities of post-hyp- 
notic suggestion, experimenting upon 
a heroic squad of volunteers from the 
class of ’21—juniors in the art school. 
And Callaghan talked hypnotism, early 
and late. 

Now he made a face at Hughes. 
“Hypnotism won’t create brains,” he 
answered pointedly. 

Grimstead’s sallow face twisted into 
a grin. “Hypnotism won’t do anything 
else,” he declared sarcastically. “It’s 
mostly a fake.” 

“No such thing!” began Callaghan. 

Hughes cut in again. “If it’s such 
hot stuff, why not try it on ‘Lisshy?’” 
he drawled. “Make her lay off you.” 

Lisshy—Alicia Ransom—was _ the 
daughter of the house; a rather obvious 
oung lady with a nice taste in chew- 
ig gum. She clerked in a department 
store, and cast frequent tender looks 
upon poor Callaghan, to his consider- 
able discomfiture. Yet he resented any 
slur upon her. 

He was red-haired and hot-tempered. 
Now he flared up; Hughes had been 
baiting him. 

“Cut that out!” he cried, a tide of 
red obscuring his freckles. “The girl’s 
all right. You make any more cracks, 
and I'll swing on you!” 

Hughes looked surprised. “Don’t 
get huffy,” said he. “I didn’t realize 
you were so fond of the lady.” His 
tone made the apology an added of- 
fense; Hughes could be disagreeable 
enough, in his bland, ladylike way. 

But Kane, always the peacemaker, 
cut in. “You go easy, Goldilocks; 
Paddy’s a bear!” 

We all laughed. Callaghan’s flush 
faded, and Hughes grew red in his 
turn. He was a nice-looking young 


y 
it 


fellow; his clear skin and golden curls 
made the nickname so absurdly apt that 
its very repetition amused us, 

Thus hostilities were averted. 
Grimstead returned to the attack. 

“Paddy beefs and beefs about hyp- 
notism,” he declared, “as if it was 
magic. J don’t believe there’s anything 
in it.” ; 

“I’ve seen Doctor Bentiron do some 
pretty queer things,” I began. 

“Oh, yes—maybe,” Hughes 
skeptically, still a bit resentful. 
Paddy, here—honest, Fleming, 
Paddy hypnotize anybody ©” 

“Of course he can,” said I. 

Hughes sneered, Grimstead thrust 
out his long, bristly chin. His sallow 
features were defiant. 

“He can’t hypnotize me!” 

Callaghan grinned. “I'll bet I can, 
Kirke,” he answered. ‘That is, if you'll 
give your word to help me.” 

Grimstead fumbled in a pocket; he 
was a born gambler. “I'll just take you 
up,” he announced. “Here’s ten dol- 
lars that says you can’t hypnotize me, 
not if I do just exactly as you tell me.” 

Paddy was quite undisturbed. He 
hunted through his pockets. “Lend me 
five, will you, John?” 

I gave him the money; he counted 
out the rest in bits, picked up here and 
there in the room. The final dime came 
out of his tobacco jar. 

“And a two-cent stamp over,” said 
he. “There’s your ten, Kirke. I‘lem- 
ing can hold the stakes. And if I lose, 
Mrs. Ransom’ll hold the bag until | 
hear from home. It’s understood that 
Grimstead is to codperate. John Flem- 
ing will be judge of that; if he decides 
Kirke’s holding out on me, the bet is 
off.” 

Grimstead agreed. He seemed hon- 
estly convinced that he could not lose 
that hypnosis was really a “fake.” On 
his side, Callaghan seemed as confident 
of success. Hughes and Kane were 
curious and doubtful; I was inclined 


But 
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“But 


can 
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to back Callaghan. 
features and long, stulborn chin, the 


Despite his strong 


saturnine Grimstead had the quick, 
nervous movements, the rolling, un- 
easy eye, of the neurotic; if he fol- 
lowed directions in good faith, I was 
inclined to think he might be a fairly 
easy subject. And Callaghan had been 
trained by Doctor Beutiron. 

While we others sat in a raw on the 
edge of the bed, like spectators at a 
play, Callaghan disposed his subject in 
the worn morris chair, a pillow at his 
back. 

“Lie right back,” he directed. ‘Make 
yourself comfortable. Aud mind, you're 
to give yourself up; don’t try to fight 
it. Let yourself go loose; let your mind 
wander. Try to think about nothing.” 

He fumbled about on his disorderly 
study table until he found a_paper- 
weight, an inch-thick block of plain 
glass with some photograph pasted to 
its underside. This he placed on the 
edge of the table, arranging it with care 
so that it reflected the light of the 
shaded student lamp and focused it in 
Grimstead’s eyes. 

“Look straight at that,’ 


ordered Cal- 


laghan. “No,” as the other moved his 

head, “don’t move; just turn your 
” 

eves. 


\s the chair was placed, Grimstead, 
lying back at ease, must look slantwise 
at the bit of shining glass. He main- 
tained his gaze with some effort. 
“Tt strains my eyes,” he complained. 
“T know,” said Paddy. “That’s part 


of the game. Rest easy, now. Keep 
looking right at that bright spot. Don’t 


try to think.” , His voice was low, mo- 
notonous, soothing. He stood behind 
the chair, touching the other’s forehead 
with light fingers. 

“Your eyes are heavy,” he went on 


softly. “The light’s too bright. But 
you're comfortable—very, very com- 
fortable. And tired. You've been 
working hard. Now think about rest 
—and quiet—and sleep. Your eyes 


are heavy; you can’t hold them open 
any longer. See, your lids droop—and 
droop—and droop.” 

The soft, quiet voice droned on; even 
we three, watching breathless from the 
bed, felt its influence. Involuntarily I 
began to yawn. Grimstead settled him- 
self more comfortably; I could see his 
tense muscles relax. The lines of his 
face themselves away; he 
looked oddly boyish, lying there. He 
breathed quietly, deeply, like a sleeping 
child. Beneath 
touch his eyelids drooped and drooped, 
and presently closed. 

He frowned, passing a hand across 
His heavy brows twitched; 
he struggled to open his eyes. Kane 
murmured protest: “He’s not playing 
fair!” but Paddy scowled at him. 

“You're asleep,”’ he intoned, press- 
ing Grimstead’s lids down again with 
firm, gentle fingers. ‘You're asleep. 
You can’t open your eyes; you can’t 
move.” 

He made two or three strong down- 
ward passes with his open hand, almost 
touching the other’s face. 

“You're asleep,” he repeated aloud. 
“You can’t open your eyes;,you can’t 
move. Try it!” 

Obediently, Kirke Grimstead’s face 
His closed lids quivered; I 
could see the muscles bunch beneath his 
But he lay still, now quite rigid; 
and his eyes stayed shut. 

Callaghan turned to us, triumphant, 
wiping the sweat from his forehead. 

“How about it, fellows?” he ques- 
tioned triumphantly. “Do I win? Try 
him.” 

“Grimstead !”’ called Kane. 
Oh, Kirke! Wake up!” 

He rose; shook the unconscious man 
strongly, shouting in his ear. There was 
no response; Grimstead lay inert, like 
one cataleptic. 

Kane gave the hypnotist a look of 
admiration tinged with awe. 

“You've done it, Paddy,” he 





smoothed 


Callaghan’s gentle 


his face. 


twitched. 


coat. 


“Kirke! 


ad- 
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mitted. ‘“He’s under, sure enough. Are 
—are you sure he’s all right?” he fin- 
ished rather uneasily. 

Callaghan laughed. “Of course he 
is. It’s nothing but hypnotic catalepsy. 
Grimstead! Stand up.” 

His eyes still closed, Grimstead arose 
stifffy, moving like an automaton. 

“You're rigid, Kirke,” declared 
Paddy. “Stiff as a board; can’t bend a 
joint. Remember that!” 

The other froze into position. With 
my help, Callaghan tipped him over, and 
we lifted him up. It was like handling 
a cigar-store Indian; there was no 
yielding. We put his head on one chair 
aud his heels on another; his body held 
its position, “stiff as a board.” 

“The lot of you could sit on him, and 
he wouldn’t bend,” declared Callaghan. 
‘But we won’t try it; might hurt him. 
Are you all satisfied?” looking around 
at us. “Or shall I make him flap his 
wings and crow like a rooster, or lie on 
the floor and swim? I can, you know; 


but I kind of hate to make a fool of 
him unnecessarily.” 
I think Hughes would have been 


glad to see the other made ridiculous ; 
but Kane and I protested. We felt, as 
Callaghan seemed to, that it would be 
taking an unfair advantage. 

“All right, then,” Paddy said. “But 
there’s one more thing. Just to prove 
to Kirke that he was really hypnotized, 
I’ll give him a post-hypnotic suggestion 
—something to do several hours after 
he comes to. He won’t know why, but 
he'll have to do it; and that ought to 
show him, when we explain, that I won 
fairly. What’ll it be, boys?” 

“Might make him go in and kiss 
Lisshy ; she won’t mind,” Hughes sug- 
gested smoothly malicious. 

Paddy scowled, face red as his hair. 
“Hughes,” he flared, “you’re in my 
room, and I try to be polite. But if 
you drag that girl into anything more 
to-night, I'll knock your block off— 
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and dissect you afterward,” he finished, 
only half in joke. 

Kane intervened once more. “Shut 
up, Hughes,” he advised amiably. “You 
talk too much. About Grimstead here: 
why not tell him to come back to your 
room and get something—at two in the 
morning, say. Make him wake up and 
come in here—could you do that?” 

Paddy nodded, grinning, his anger 
forgotten. “Sure, | can. I'll make him 
come back here and get—what?” He 
glanced about, in quest of something, 
then picked an autopsy knife from the 
littered table; a cartilage knife, heavy- 
backed, with a six-inch blade, sharp as 
a razor—such a knife as will cleave 
through a rib as though it were butter. 

“Of all things,” said our host, “Kirke 
would be least likely to borrow this, 
wouldn’t he?” 

He turned to Grimstead, now lying on 
the bed where we had put him, rigid 
as a wax figure. 

“Kirke Grimstead!" he called, and 
the other obediently turned his _ pale 
face, eyes still tightly shut. “Grim- 
stead! At two o’clock in the morning, 
you will get up and come to my room 
and borrow my autopsy knife to slice 
dill pickles with. Understand ?” 


CHAPTER Il. 


A POKER GAME. 


N ow.’ Paddy said, “if everybody’s 

satisfied, we'll let him off. You 
will sleep five minutes, Kirke, and then 
wake up naturally. And you will re- 
member everything that’s happened. I 
could just as well make him forget,” 
he explained, “but | don’t want any 
question about that X. I need the 
money.” 

He made two or three strong upward 
passes close before the sleeper’s waxy 
face. Grimstead’s lids fluttered; a faint 
color crept up beneath his unshaved 
beard; his stiff limbs relaxed visibly. 
Sighing, he turned on one side, settling 








his head into the pillow, and slept natu- 
rally. 

We others huddled together, watch- 
ing him, and talked in hushed voices. | 
had seen many experiments in hyp- 
notism; yet this was impressive enough, 
even to Che others were a little 
awed; they seemed uncomfortable. | 
thought they drew back from Callaghan 
as though that red-headed, freckle-faced 
something more that 


me, 


reprobate were 
human. 

rather uncanny. Grimstead, 
so dominant, so aggressive, lay 
there quiet and helpless, sleeping so 
profoundly that we scarcely him 
breathe. Kane tiptoed to the bedside to 
stoop over him, then drew back, flush- 
i as the sleeper stirred and yawned. 
still,” he 


It was 
who was 


Saw 


‘““‘I—I--he 
eized. 

Grimstead yawned again, throwing 
both arms over his head, then opened 
his eyes and sat up, blinking. 

“Hello, you 
“T must have been asleep. 

He swung his feet off the bed and 
sat staring at us. Gradually an expres- 
sion, half sullen, half ashamed, spread 
over his sallow with its day’s 
growth of bristly beard. He flushed 
darkly. 

“Well,” he hesitated, 
win. Yort 


lay so apolo- 


fellows,” he muttered. 


” 


face 


“Well, Calla- 
can take the 


ghan, 


money.” 


you 


His tanner was ungracious; he gave 
poor Paddy an ugly look. Grimstead 
was never a good loser. He drew out 
his watch, 

“Tieht o'clock and after,’ he said. 
“I’m going. Macgregor’ll be here in 
a minute. Come along, Walter; come 
on, Kane. You want to sit in, John?” 
he invited, pointedly omitting Callaghan. 
“Just a little game; ten-cent 
limit.” 

But I shook my head, for examina- 
tion week was coming fast, and I was 


quiet 


shaky in all the specialties, otolgy most 
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of all. “No, thanks,” I declined. “Got 
to bone O. M. P. C. for a while” 

The hall door opened, and I heard 
Macgregor’s jovial voice outside: “Oh, 
you gamblers!” 

Cheerfully promising to rob their vis- 
itor and send him home in a barrel, the 
others trooped out, leaving me alone 
with Paddy. I grinned at him. 

“Your entertainment may have been 
a success, old dear,” I told him, “but the 
audience wasn’t pleased, nor the chief 
performer, either.” 

Paddy shrugged. ‘“Grimstead’s a 
sulky beast,” he declared. “As far as 
that goes, I’d sooner have his money 
than his company.” He patted the ten- 
dollar bill affectionately. ‘“‘Here’s your 
V back, by the way. As for Kane and 
Hughes, I don’t suppose they ever saw 
anybody hypnotized before. They 
looked at me as if I was Svengali; 
they'll be afraid to be alone With me 
for two days, for fear I'll put a charm 
on ’em to witch their brains away- 
what they’ve got. And then they'll for- 
get all about it. So that’s that. What 
you doing to-night? Otology? Run 
along home, then. I'm digging at neu- 
rology for old man Hopkins.” 

So I went back to my own room, past 
Kane’s open While the other 
three arranged poker chips and cards, 
Hughes called over his shoulder to me. 

“John! Oh, you John Fleming! I’ve 
nine o'clock engagement in the 
morning. Call me when you get up, 
will you, old Early Bird?” 

I promised, and went on to my own 


door. 


gota 


back room. 

Ours was a quiet little boarding 
house in the West Sixties, close by the 
school. There were only the 
five of us: Paddy and me, and Hughes, 
Kane, and Grimstead. The place was 
handy enough for us two medics, but 
why the others had selected it I don’t 
know ; both the arts college and the law 
school are way uptown, as everybody 
Perhaps it was because it was 


medical 


knows. 
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a quiet place, and easy-going. Stout, 
comfortable Mrs. Ransom never com- 
plained about late hours, and the front 
door was never locked. As long as we 
didn’t make too much noise, we might 
do as we pleased, indoors and out. 
And she was usually reasonable in the 
face of those periods of financial 
stringency which every college student 
lives through. 

Then there was Lisshy—a_nice- 
enough girl, and just the companion 
when one was inclined for a show. In 
spite of the fun they often made of her, 
both Hughes and Grimstead enjoyed 
going out with her. I suspect that 
there was a trace of envy behind their 
jeers at her preference for Paddy Cal- 
laghan. Well, she was a good, sensible 
girl, and amusing if she did chew gum. 
In the crowded heart of New York 
City, there was no such social life as 
one finds in small-town universities; 
and a young man away from home needs 
occasional feminine companionship. 
Alicia Ransom was a boon to all of us. 

As I have said, she worked down- 
town somewhere. Her mother ran the 
house ; her father, old Jim—“Jay-ames,” 
as his wife called him—was the typical 
husband of a boarding-house keeper. 
He was small and frail and colorless, 
and woolly faced like an Airedale ter- 
He went about in shirt sleeves 





rier. 
with a chronically unbuttoned vest, 
sweeping and making beds. I suspect 


he scrubbed the kitchen floor ; his trou- 
sers bagged at the knees so that he al- 
ways seemed crouched for a desperate 
leap. When not on duty as a chamber- 
maid, he inhabited the kitchen, poor, 
ineffectual little man! Mrs, Ransom 
and Lisshy ate with us; but he ate at 
the second table. And that was his life. 

I sat in my room, trying to plug; 
but the voices of the poker players, the 
clicking of chips, came through the thin 
partition and distracted me. At last I 


pushed back my book and sat thinking. 
Perhaps it was as well that the school 
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year was so nearly over; that eur little 
group was soon to break up. Kane was 
a decent chap, but I began to tire of 
both Grimstead and Hughes; their 
ideas were not mine. Evidently Paddy 
felt the same, since he had almost come 
to blows with Hughes twice that very 
evening. Oh, well; he would have for- 
gotten it all by morning. Paddy was 
a forgiving soul. But I would be glad 
when. we all got our sheepskins and 
separated finally. 

Loud voices broke in on these reflec- 
tions. Beyond the partition Hughes 
and Grimstead were hard at it. 

“You slipped that one from the bot- 
tom!” 

“Tut, tut,” came Hughes’ smooth 
tones. “Don’t come the baby act just 
because you're losing.” 

“You lie, you card marker!” 

I heard a table overturned; the scuf- 
fling of feet ; the sound of a blow. Then 
Kane and Macgregor interposed; their 
voices, muted by the wall between, held 
soothing and expostulation. 

I sighed. Friction seemed to be rife 
in our erstwhile quiet house. 

In some fashion the quarrel next door 
was composed, Presently I heard voices 
in the hall. 

“Good night, you chaps! Now don’t 
be a pair of soreheads; you'll both feel 
better in the morning.” 

Then Grimstead’s surly _ tones. 
“There’s my I O U, Hughes. That 
makes five hundred. I'll settle up on 
the first.” 

“T’d be awfully sorry to have to write 


your old man,” answered Hughes 
smoothly. 
Then the gathering broke up. 


Hughes and Grimstead went up the 
stairs to their rooms, and Kane closed 
his door. Sighing, I picked up my otol- 
ogy. 

But I was not in the humor for work. 
The events of the evening had upset 
me. Hughes and Callaghan, Grimstead 
and Hughes—their quarrels fretted me. 














I kept seeing Grimstead’s wax-white 
face as he lay rigid and unconscious 
on Paddy’s bed; wondering whether 
such hypnotic experiments were surely 
wondering whether the house 
would settle down to its former peace 
and whether we 
would continue to growl and snap at 
( other until commencement 
leased us to go our several ways. 

At last I gave it up, undressed, and 
bed. But I could not sleep. 
1 tossed and tumbled restlessly, for the 
night was unseasonably hot. As is al- 
the when I lie awake of 
every unpleasant happening of 
nths rose up to torment me. I 
fretted over my low marks in the spe- 
ialties; imagined myself flunking otol- 
and ophthalmology—busted out, 
compelled to take another year’s work. 
It was a miserably uncomfortable night. 

To add to my troubles, a cat began 
yowling somewhere. Another joined in; 
the two brutes squalled and wailed in- 
terminably, like lost souls squirming on 
he grids; the racket was unbearable. 

At last I rose, fuming, and collected 
a couple of empty bottles, the ink- 
tand and a _ paperweight. Loaded 
down with this ammunition, I went out 
into the hall, resolved to have peace 
though I must fight for it. It was five 
minutes past two by my wrist watch. 

Outside, I almost stumbled over 
Kane, fumbling down the hall in his 
pajamas. He carried a heavy match 
safe and a, pair of shoe trees, and there 
was wrath in his sleepy eyes. 

“Til fix those danmined cats,” he 
tered, 

We groped along the dark hall, on 
tiptoe lest alarm our quarry. 
Through the door came continued de- 
moniacal caterwauling; 
eemed to be right on the steps. 

“All set?” whispered Kane, his right 
arm drawn back. 

“Shoot!” 1 cried. 


harmless; 
good-fellowship, or 


4 
ach —* 


went to 


Ways case 


nights, 


OvyV 


mut- 


we 


1 
brutes 
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With his 


s left hand he snatched the 
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door open; in the same breath we both 
fired. . 


The cacophony without rose to a 
shrill, startled squeal and broke off sud- 
With the crash of our artillery 
—my inkstand and Kane’s shoe tree— 
came a frenzied scratching ; 
from the sounds, there might have been 
forty—disappeared in haste, being thus 
rudely interrupted. 

Kane and | pursued them with paper 
weights, match safe, and objurgations; 
and they fled before us. 

“There!” grunted 
with one last, vicious volley. 
finish their concert 
reckon Gee, this 
Let’s get back to bed.’ 

He led the way, 
ing from the flagstones, hopping like z 
hen on a hot griddle. I followed, audi- 
bly praising my superior wisdom; for I 
wore slippers. 

As we reéntered the dark hall, Kane 
almost stumbled over a dim, pajama- 
clad shape which was just emerging 
from Callaghan’s room, 

“Hil? he ejaculated, 
Hello, Kirke!” 

[ Grimstead. His were 
tight shut; his bare feet made no sound. 
In his white pajamas, he moved before 
us like a wraith, stalking along with the 


denly. 


two Cats-— 


companion, 
“They'il 
somewhere else, I 
pavement’s cold! 


my 


his bare feet flinch- 


“Who's this? 


t was eyes 


stiff, mechanical movements of an au- 
tomaton. In his right hand, held rig- 
idly out before him, was Paddy’s au- 


topsy knife. 

“Is that a°dagger that I see before 
me, its handle toward my hand?’ ” whis- 
pered Kane irreverently. “Pipe Lady 
Macbeth, Johnny, in her justly cele- 
brated sleep-walking — scene! Hey, 
Kirke!” he called. “Oh, you Kirke 
Grimstead !” 

But Grimstead made no sign. He 
looked neither to the right nor the left, 
but stalked on up the stairs and disap- 
peared. 

“Dead world,” 


op. In cure nut the T linea cto sy hart 
Paddy sure pt the Indian sign on hin 


to the said Kane 
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It’s kind of uncanny, isn’t it, to see him 
like that? Well, Callaghan won his 
sawbuck, fair enough. Wonder if 
Kirke’ll come out of it all right? I’m 
tempted to follow him up there and 
see.” 

He hesitated at the stair foot for a 
moment; but I reassured him. 

“Grimstead’ll be all right in the morn- 
ing,’ I told him, “This isn’t anything 
—just post-hypnotic suggestion. He'll 
go back to bed and forget all about it. 
I don’t believe he’s in any trance now; 
he was just ashamed at being caught, 
and pretended not to see us. Run along 
to bed, now. Good night!” 

Kane shut his door, rather reluc- 
tantly, and I turned into my own room. 
I was tired out; I was asleep before 
my head hit the pillow. 


CHAPTER III. 
MURDER ! 


WOKE with a start, and glanced at 

my watch. It was broad daylight; 
almost eight o’clock, and I had prom- 
ised to call Hughes early. 

I jumped out of bed, scrambled into 
bath robe and slippers, and raced up the 
stairs. 

“Hughes! Oh, = you Walter 
Hughes!” I shouted, pounding at his 
door. 

There was no reply. I called again, 
beating a tattoo with both fists; but 
Hughes did not answer. 

I opened the door and looked in. 
There he lay, flat on his back, arms 
thrown wide, evidently sound asleep. 

“Wake up, Rip Van Winkle!” said 
I, catching him by the shoulder—and 
started back with a cry. 

For Hughes was dead—dead and 
cold. He lay on his back, his half- 
closed, filmy eyes staring at the ceil- 
ing; his stiff lips were drawn back into 
a faint, cynical smile, and the rough, 
black handle of a knife thrust up from 
his left breast. 


He had been stabbed twice, for there 
was a cut in his pajama coat just above 
the one which the knife blade now 
filled, and his body and the bedclothes 
were stained red. He must have died 
instantly; both cuts had pierced his 
heart. The knife was buried so deep 
that its guardless handle was pressed 
into the flesh between the ribs. 

He had been dead for hours; that was 
plain, for rigor mortis had already set 
in. Looking closer, I recognized the 
knife. I had seen that black wooden 
handle, scored with crossed diagonals 
to give a firm grip, many and many a 
time. It was Paddy Callaghan’s au- 
topsy knife; Paddy’s cartilage knife, 
whose heavy-backed six-inch blade could 
shear a rib like cutting butter. 

Yes, it was Paddy’s knife—and I had 
seen it last at two o’clock this very 
morning, when Kirke Grimstead had 
emerged from Paddy’s room, holding it 
stiffly before him! 

Half stunned in the presence of this 
unexpected tragedy, I lifted up my 
voice. 

“Kane! Oh, Kane!” I called. 

I suppose my voice must have held 
alarm and urgency, for Kane responded 
immediately. I heard his feet hit the 
floor with a thump; tousle-headed and 
yawning, he emerged from his room 
next to mine and hurried up the stairs. 

“What’s the trouble, Johnny? Ugh!” 
The sleepily querulous tenes broke off ; 
as he caught sight of our housemate’s 
body, his breath came out in an audible 
grunt. 

“Good heavens, man,” he went on 
stupidly, “he—he’s d-dead! What’s 
happened? Wh-what shall we do?” He 
fell to rubbing his sleepy eyes with both 
fists, sniffing and choking like a fright- 
ened baby. He was no more than half 
awake. 

I was sufficiently bewildered and 
shocked myself; but the sight of Kane’s 
helplessness roused me a little. 

“Do?” I repeated. “Why, notify the 






















police, I suppose. We ought to do that 

first of all, and not touch anything in 
the room until they get here. And, 
Bill, I think we ought to see what Kirke 
Grimstead’s up to. You remember what 
we saw last night?” 

Kane blinked at me in_ horror. 
“Great heavens, Johnny,” he stam- 
mered, “what’re you getting at? You 
don’t think—you don’t mean?” 

“I’m not thinking anything,” I de- 
clared. “Only, we saw Grimstead come 
out of Paddy’s room at two o’clock this 
morning, carrying a knife—and look 
here!’ Kane’s shrinking gaze followed 
my finger reluctantly, and fastened it- 
self upon that ugly, protruding knife 
handle. ‘Look at that! That’s Paddy’s 
bone knife—the knife we both saw in 
Grimstead’s hand six hours ago!” 

Kane made an inarticulate sound, 
putting out his hands as though to ward 
off a visible menace. 

“And—and Grimstead quarreled with 
‘Valter last night,” he muttered. ‘‘Called 
him a card sharp, hit him in the face. 
And when he went upstairs he said, ‘If 
Hughes writes to my father about that 
. O U I'll f-fix him!’ Oh, heavens, 
what a mess—what a mess!” 

He covered his face with both hands 
ind groaned. He was badly shaken, 
poor chap. It is not easy to be jerked 
from peaceful sleep into the gruesome 
presence of murder and sudden death. 

“Brace up, old man,” I comforted 
im. “Better go and get some clothes 
yn, while I call up police headquarters.” 

But he would not be left alone. 
“You wait for me, John,” he begged. 
‘I don’t like to stay alone—with that. 
It won’t take me a minute—then we 
can go down together.” 

All this time Grimstead’s door, just 
across the hall, had remained closed. 1 
heard no stir from behind it; my 
shouts, which had brought Kane from 
his room belowstairs, did not seem to 
have roused the man so much nearer. 
I scowled at the blank door. “Be- 


, 
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fore we do anything else,” said I, “I 
move we go and rout out Kirke—if 
he’s there! We ought to give him a 
chance to explain. He may have left 
that knife in the hall—somebody may 
have broken in and found it. Any- 
how, I think we ought to talk to him. 
After all, he’s lived with us all this 
while; we ought to see what he has to 
say. It wouldn’t be quite fair to turn 
the police loose on him without any 
warning at all.” 

Kane nodded. I think we both felt 
the same. Here was a man who had 
been our familiar friend through four 
years of college life ; we owed him some- 
thing. It was hard to believe him 
guilty of such a thing as this. We hoped 
against hope that he might have some 
explanation to offer; some excuse 
which might relieve us of the necessity 
of holding him to be a cold-blooded 
murderer. 

“Let’s call Paddy first,” suggested 
Kane. ‘He’s in it, too; that is, it’s his 
knife. We'd better all get together be- 
fore the cops come.” 

I suppose we were moved by the 
clannishness that holds college men to- 
gether. At a university one feels him- 
self part of a great family. The police 
belong to another world; one resents 
their intrusion. And so, though both 
of us were convinced, almost beyond 
hope, that Kirke Grimstead was a mur- 
derer, the clan spirit held; before call- 
ing in any outsiders, we must get to- 
gether, present a united front. 

We went down the stairs, and to 
Paddy’s room at the front of the house. 
His door, too, was shut; being so far 
away, he had evidently heard nothing 
We did not wait to rap. 

Paddy lay on his bed, fast asleep; 
so still that for a moment my heart 
stopped beating lest he also might have 
a knife through his breast. 

But our entry roused him. He stirred 
and yawned, ran a hand through his 
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rough red hair, and sat up, blinking 
at us. 

“Oh, hum!” said Paddy. “Break- 
fast ready? Sure, you look like you 
needed it, the pair of you. If your 
souls were as white as your faces, Saint 
Peter himself couldn’t keep you out 
of paradise this minute. Have you 


’ 





been seeing a ghost? 

“Paddy,” I “Paddy, 
Kirke Grimstead in here in the night?” 

Callaghan laughed. “Sure he was! 
\m I not the prince of all hypnotists? 
At two o’clock he came, as prompt as 
prompt, and borrowed my cartilage 
knife as I told him. Said he wanted 
it to slice dill pickles with, and ail the 
time with a face to curdle milk at the 


began. 


Was 


thoughts of it!” He laughed again, 
and then fell sober at our worried 
looks. 


“Something’s happened,’ he de- 
clared, slipping his feet out of bed. 
“Something’s gone wrong; I can see it 
in the scared faces of you. What’s the 
matter?” 

“Paddy,” I persisted, with some vague 
idea of getting a statement before he 
knew what had happened, “was Kirke 
all right when he came in? In his 
right senses, I mean—not h¥pnotized :s 

“Of course he was,” Callaghan said 
impatiently. “You both saw me wake 
him up. Sure, he was all right—only 
sleepy, and wondering why he wanted 
my knife. You could see the puzzle 
in the face of him. Now, then, what are 
the two of you looking like przcoxes 
for, anyhow? What is the matter with 
you?” 

“Walter Hughes is dead!’ Kane an- 
nounced. “Fleming just found him in 
bed, with your knife stuck through 
him.” 

Puddy clutched at his brick-red curls 
with both freckled hands. His 
was twisted into an expression of min- 
gled bewilderment and alarm. 

“Good heavens, boys,” he muttered, 
climbing right out of bed. “This is aw- 


jace 
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ful, isn’t it? 
we do?” 

With shaking hands he began to sort 
out his clothes. In spite of my anx- 
iety, I had to laugh at him, hopping 
about on one foot as he tried to thrust 
his left leg into the wrong side of his 
trousers. 

“Get some clothes on, you fellows,” 
he ordered, “and we'll go get Grimstead 
and talk this thing over.” 

Alicia Ransom mounted the 
from the basement dining room as we 
piled out into the hall. She averted 
her eyes from our disarray, flushing 
a little, and opened-the front door. As 
she went out,-4 caught the glint of a 
demure little smile. 

Callaghan groaned again, tugging at 


Now what in thunder’ll, 


stairs 


his carroty hair. ‘“There’s another 
one,’ he muttered. “It'll be fine for 
her ’ 4 ,? si r rc? -}! 
her, won’t it, nowr The papers’ll ail 


play her up—‘Quarrel over Landlady’s 
Beautiful Daughter Ends in Murder!’ 
Of course, Grimstead must have done 
it,” he finished. 

I nodded sadly. “Looks that way,” 
I agreed. “But it wasn’t about 
Lisshy; they had a scrap last night 
over acard game. Maybe it wasn’t him, 


though We ought to give him a 
chance first.” 
“Come on, then.” Paddy was 


dressed 

The three of us climbed the stairs, 
buttoning collars and tying neckties as 
we went, and presently arrived at Grim- 
stead’s door 

It was still we listened, but 
there was no stir within. 

“Hum!” Callaghan. “Grim- 
stead! Kirke Grimstead!” He rapped 
sharply. “Lither his conscience is 
clear, or he hasn’t any. If it me, 
I’d never be able to stay in my room 
at all, let alone not answering the door.” 

He turned the knob, and we all piled 
in, huddled together, expecting we knew 
not what. 

The bed was empty and undisturbed ; 


shut; 


said 


was 











it had not been slept in. At first glance, 
[ thought the room was empty, too; 
then I caught sight of Grimstead’s 
black, rumpled head above the back of 
his morris chair at the window. 

He did not look about at our entry, 
nor move when we approached him. 
Still clad in white pajamas, he sat up- 
right and rigid in the chair, his eyes 
closed. His sallow face, wearing, as 
always, one day’s growth of bristly 
black beard, was pale and still as that 
other face across the hall. He did not 
move; he scarcely seemed to breathe. 
His hands gripped the two arms of his 
big chair, and hands and sleeves were 
smeared and stained. 

“Grimstead!” said Kane. 
inmost a sob. 

‘My heavens, Grimstead!”’ cried Cal- 
laghan. 

I gripped the man’s shoulder and 
hook it fiercely. 

Beneath my hand he stirred faintly ; 
| telt his muscles tense into strong 
shuddering. He opened his eyes slowly, 
and stared out of the window. 

He seemed dazed. For a moment he 
paid no attention to us, but sat quite 
till, his eyes dull and vacant. Grad- 
ally the sallow mask of his face ¢rum- 
pled into an expression of horror; he 
looked down at his bloody hands, as 
though unbelieving what he saw there. 

At last, “Good Lord!” he groaned, 
“what have I done?” 

He doubled forward, head on his 
knees, face buried in his stained hands. 
His shoulders heaved; he made queer, 
clucking sounds. 

Then he straightened up and turned 
to face us, ghastly white, a muscle in 
his thin cheek working rhythmically. 

“Tell me, fellows,” he begged, “did I 
—has something dreadful happened? 
Or was it only a bad dream?” 

“Walter Hughes is dead,” I told him 
oberly. “Stabbed through the heart 
with the knife I saw in your hands last 


° ' ” 
night ! 


It was al- 
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“As God is my judge,” Grimstead 
cried fervently, “I know nothing about 
it! I£ I did it, I don’t remember.” 

His hot black eyes held mine for a 
moment, then wavered and fell. “I 
know nothing about it,” he repeated al- 
most sullenly. “I don’t remember any- 
thing after I went into Callaghan’s 
room early this morning, and he——” 
He checked himself, with an odd, side- 
long glance at Paddy, and shut his lips 
firmly. 

“I haven’t anything to say,” he de- 
clared. 

“But, man,” I protested, “you've got 
to say something; you’ve got to explain. 
We'll have to call in the police—we just 
waited to tell you about it first. Here’s 
a man dead—-murdered—and two of 
us saw you going toward his room early 
this morning, carrying the knife that 
killed him. Don’t you understand that 
you've got to tell us what happened, un- 
less you want us to think you guilty? 
We're your friends; tell us,” I begged. 
“If you dropped the knife in the hall 
—if there was any chance of some- 
body’s breaking in and getting it—if 
there’s any way at all to clear you, just 
tell us now. Maybe we can clear things 
up before the police come. If we don’t 
—if we leave things as they stand— 
you'll be arrested, sure!” 

But Grimstead shook his head. ‘No,” 
he repeated obstinately, “I’ve nothing to 
say—not a thing! Go on, call the po- 
lice if you like; it’s nothing to me!”’ 

His face was darkly flushed; he stood 
with averted eyes, scowling at us. His 
manner expressed sulky defiance; we 
might have been his deadliest enemies 
instead of his near friends, seeking to 
help him. I gave it up. 

“All right, then, Grimstead. If you 
don’t want our help, I don’t see what 
we can do. We'll have to call police 
headquarters right away; we’ve weited 
too long already. And as things are, 
I think you’d better stay right here in 
your room until an officer comes.” 
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Behind me, Kane and Callaghan 
nodded selemnly, Grimstead surveyed 
us with a twisted grin. 

“Under arrest, am I?” he said sneer- 
ingly. “You're getting pretty imper- 
tant, aren’t you, Fleming? I'll do as I 
please!” 

None the less, he sat down again, and, 
after a whispered colloquy, Kane set 
off to the basement telephone while 
Paddy and I stood guard over our 
housemate, whom we were compelled 
to think a murderer. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AN ARREST 


WE heard a commotion belowstairs; 

the sound of a querulous, scolding 
voice, coming closer and closer. Mrs. 
Ransom had heard of the tragedy. Her 
shrill tones, broken by asthmatic wheez- 
ings—for she was stout—floated up the 
stair well. 

“A fine sort of doings to be going 
on in a decent house! Is this what | 
get for being easy? Door always open, 
and no questions asked if things was 
quiet, and letting the rent money go over 
until you heard from home? Oh, these 
college students! Everybody warned me 
—but I knew too much—I thought 
they'd appreciate being treated decent. 
And now here’s my house ruined, with 
a bad name as long as I live, and the po- 
lice in here, reporters, and poor Lisshy 
mixed up in Heaven knows what!” 

Her lament rose in a sharp crescendo 
as she mounted the second flight and 
loomed large and threatening in the hall 
without. Paddy and I glanced at each 
other, not without trepidation. Mrs. 
Ransom, usually placid and easy-going, 
was a terror when roused. 

“You c’n just pack your trunks, the 
loteof you,” she declared, “and get right 
out of my house! I'll have no more 
such doings!” Tears hopped down her 
fat, shaking cheeks; the poor woman 


was quite beside herself. I do not think 
she knew what she was saying. 

“Get right along with you this min- 
I want the whole business out of 


” 


ute! 
my house before the police come te 

“Now, now, Mollie!” eame a diffident 
protest. Mr, Ransom had followed her, 
shrinking and uneasy as ever, his mild, 
woolly face all creased with worry. 
“Now, Mollie, don’t be hard on th’ 
poor boys!” 

She whirled on “Hard on 
them? Hard on them? And what’ve 
they done to me; But that’s just like a 
man—no thought at all for your poor 
hardworked wife. If I had a husband 
as was worth anything, he’d throw thes¢ 
trash out, instead ef hanging round 
here, doing nothing, and the breakfas 
getting cold on the stove! You, Ran 
you get right back into that 
kitchen—trot yourself, new! And se 
breakfast on the table for these boys. 
They must be starved—the morning 
half gone, and the work not started, and 
all. 

“Now come along down, all of you!” 
Thus Mrs. Ransem, having relieved her 
pent-up feelings. As many people do, 
she had scolded herself back into good 
temper, and her natural motherliness 
reasserted itself. “The eggs are all 
cooked and getting cold, and you can’t 
expect me to fry any more, what with 
eggs eighty cents a dozen. Poor Mr. 
Hughes! He was so fond of bacon and 
eggs, too!” And the good lady wiped 
away a tear and bustled downstairs 
again 

Callaghan and I followed. This was 
a dreadful affair, of course; but we 
were young and healthy and hungry. 
Kane refused to come—he had no ap- 
petite, he said. And Grimstead only sat 
in his chair, head in hands, and sullenly 
ignored us all. 

So we left Kane upstairs as a sort of 
guard, and descended to the dining 
room. 

Mrs. Ransom served us, sniffing tear- 


or 
tinh. 


son, 











fully. But though we ate in haste, our 
breakfast was no more than half over 
when we heard the doorbell ring. 

Wiping her hands on her apron, our 
hostess hastened to answer it, and Cal- 
layhan and I abandoned our meal, sigh- 
ing, and mounted the stairs. We had 
our parts to play in this investigation; 
also, we desired to miss none of it. 

Backed by two stalwart uniformed 
patrolmen, a little, stoop-shouldered man 
stood in the hall. He was absurdly 
bow-legged; his rust-colored hair was 
cropped close all over a small bullet 
head. His face was clean-shaved, and 
all seamed and puckered, like the faces 
one used to see carved upon pipe 
bowls. He had little, beady black eyes, 
alert and restless, like a bird’s eyes, and 
his manner was awkward and shy. 

‘“What’s this?” he was saying. His 
reluctant voice creaked like a disused 
hinge. “What’s this, now: A killin’, 
they said, ma’am—a college boy killed, 
is it? An’ where’s th’ corp’?” 

Mrs, Ransom only eyed him help- 
lessly and began to cry once more. 
Paddy looked at me, and I stepped for- 
ward. 

“Upstairs, sergeant,” I said, guessing 
at his rank. “I found the body. I'll 
show you.” 


“An’ where’s th’ man done it? Th’ 
message says he was here, too.” 
“Upstairs, too. At least, we don’t 


” 


know whether he did it or not, but 

The little detective checked me with 
a gesture. “Save it,” he advised, clump- 
ing up the stairs. “Let’s have a look 
first. Moran, you come _ along; 
Schwartz, stay down here and keep 
folks away, if anybody comes.” 

Back into Hughes’ room we trooped ; 
the detective—his name was O’Malley 
—the patrolman, Paddy and I. Seeing 
us there, Kane came across the hall; 
but Grimstead sat still in his chair, head 
in his stained hands, and gave no sign. 
“Huh!” grunted O'Malley, stooping 
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over the corpse. 
hours, maybe. 


“Dead f’r six ’r eight 
You ain’t touched him?” 
We all shook our heads. 

“Stabbed twice,” he went on, “right 


through th’ heart. An’ he’s bled quite 
a lot. Must of been done in th’ dark; 
never moyed—never knew what hit him. 
Now then’”—wheeling upon me—“ what 
about it?” 

I told him briefly how I had come in 
at eight o’clock to waken Hughes, and 
had found him dead. 

“Eight?” creaked the detective. His 
shrewd, beady eyes fixed me for an in- 
stant. ‘Ye took your time! An’ now, 
about who done it?” 

“Why,” I hesitated; it was hard to 
tell. ‘Why, Grimstead, in that room 
across the hall. Kane and I saw him 
coming up the stairs at two o’clock this 
morning, carrying a knife.” 

“Th’ same knife? An’ why didn’t ye 
stop him? An’ what was ye doin’ in the 
hall, that time o’ night?” 

“Some cats were fighting,” I ex- 
plained. “Yes, it was the same knife; 
we recognized it. It belongs to Cal- 
laghan, here. And we didn’t stop him, 
because—because he’d been sent after 
it. We never dreamed of anything like 
this!” 

O’Malley’s restless eyes shifted from 
one face to another. No doubt we all 
looked guilty enough, for he scowled 
portentously. 

“There is somethin’ funny here,” he 
announced. “Whaddaya mean, you 
sent him?” 

I looked at Callaghan, but he made 


no answer. I seemed to be elected 
spokesman. 
“Why,” said I uneasily, “it was a 


joke, officer. You see, Grimstead—over 
there in his room—bet Callaghan he 
couldn’t be hypnotized. Callaghan is a 
medical student; he’s been studying 
hypnotism under Professor Bentiron, at 
the university i 

The detective cut me short. “With 
the doctor!” he cried. ‘An’ why didn’t 
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ye tell me that, first off? Sure, if he’s 
helpin’ the doctor, he must be all right. 
An’ so he hyp—hypnotized this here 
other fellow, huh? Yeah—g’wan!” 

His manner had changed. He was 
no longer suspicious; his harsh, creak- 
ing voice was almost cordial. I began 
to realize that Doctor Bentiron must 
be a great man in the larger world, as 
well as in the microcosm of the uni- 
versity. 

“Well,” I continued, “Callaghan told 
him to come back at two o’clock and 
get this knife, just to prove he’d been 
hypnotized, you see. And—and he did 
it.” 

“Ye-ah,” said the detective dryly. 

He turned from the dead body and 
clumped across the hall. Grimstead sat 
still with his back to the door, glooming 
from the window, apparently quite un- 
interested in what went on. O’Malley 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

“What's that on y’r hands?’ he de- 
manded curtly. 

Grimstead looked stupidly down at his 
stained fingers, but did not reply. 

“An’ how come it there?” The lit- 
tle detective’s voice was sharper, more 
accusing, 

Grimstead shook his head. 
know.” 

“Did ye, or did ye not, kill this man 
Hughes?” 

Sut the other only 


“ 


I don’t 


y shook his head 
again, so that the dank black lock upon 
his forehead swayed back and forth. 

“Nothing t’ say,” he mumbled, and 
dropped his face into his hands once 
more. 

O'Malley could get, nothing from him. 
In spite of bullying and persuasion, he 
would neither admit nor deny. And at 
last, learning that he was a law student, 
the detective gave it up in disgust. 

“Sure,” he said, “I might 
knowed it! A lawyer, is it? 
waste no more breath on him.” 

He went over the whole matter again, 


have 


I will 


questioning Callaghan, Kane, and me, 
and finally summed up thus: 

“This dead fellow and him’’—indicat- 
ing Grimstead with a spatulate thumb 
—“hadda scrap last night over a poker 
game, an’ this one says he’d fix Hughes 
l’r something’. Is that right, huh: 
Ye-ah. An’ in th’ night he goes to Cal- 
laghan’s room after a knife—some 
hocus-pocus made him do it, you says. 
Well, I dunno; anyways, he got thi: 
here knife. An’ how long was he in 
your room, now?” 

Paddy started. “Why,” he 
mered, “why, I don’t know. 
minutes, I suppose. Not long.” 

Grimstead lifted his head from his 
hands to give Paddy a long, sinister 
look. His sallow, unshaven face 
twisted into a hateful smile; but he said 
nothing. 

“Well, an’ you two saw him goin’ up- 
stairs with the knife. An’ next thing, 
you, Fleming, found this here Hughes 
dead, huh? An’ that’s all. No noises 
in the night ; no signs of anybody break- 
in’ in?” 

“The door is never locked,” I pointed 
out. 

“Huh! But hnybody’d have to go 
past you three fellows’ rooms down- 
stairs, an’ climb up here, an’ get that 
knife Grimstead had, an’ all. What'd 
he do it for, huh? Nope. Looks t’ me 
t? be open an’ shut. This here Grim- 
stead got th’ knife an’ went in soft an’ 
quiet an’ stabbed him while he slept. 
An’ then he seen he couldn’t get away 
with it, an’ he didn’t even try t’ clean 
up. Got rattled, I s’pose. Scart half 
t’ death right now—that’s why he won’t 
say nothin’. Well, you just come along 
with me, Grimstead, me bucko. ’F you 
won't talk to the likes o’ me, mebbe 
you'll tell it to th’ judge.” 

He snapped a handcuff upon Grim- 
stead’s unresisting wrist, and linked his 
prisoner to his own arm. 

“These quiet ones is th’ worse,” he 
vouchsafed. “Liable to break an’ run, 


Sstam- 


A few 














like as not. IT’ll be takin’ no chances 
with him!’ 

The medical examiner bustled in to 
charge of the body. We spectators 
were hustled out, and went soberly 
downstairs, to watch poor Grimstead, 
our housemate for all these months, 
driven away in a patrol wagon, hand- 
cutfed to a detective. 


tane 


CHAPTER V. 

EXPERT ADVICE. 
ERY late, Paddy and I set forth for 
Dwyer’s surgical clinic at Redview. 
My chum was unusually subdued; he 


cowled anxiously, rumpling his car- 
roty hair. 
‘{ don't like it, John,” he declared. 


‘The thing’s not natural. It’s bad 
enough at best; but Grimstead don’t act 
right to me. If he’d just had a quar- 
el with Hughes and killed him like 
hat, he’d have run away surely. Or 
else he’d have taken some precautions ; 
used another knife, at least, and left the 
trout door open. He might have taken 
[fughes’ watch and money, too, to make 

look like burglary. But he made no 
attempt to shield himself. Any sane 
man would have known he’d be caught 
and convicted.” 

“Any sane man,” I repeated. ‘Paddy, 
you don’t think Grimstead is crazy, do 
you ?” 

Callaghan shook his head. “I don’t 
know,” he confessed. ‘Maybe. He’s 
always been a grouchy, queer chap.” 

“Well,” said I, “he’s never done or 
said anything, to my knowledge, to show 
that he was off his chump. Certainly 
nothing that would satisfy a jury.” 

Paddy looked at his watch. ‘“‘We’re 
‘too late for old Dwyer, anyhow,” said 
he. “Let’s cut him. Doctor Bentiron 
will be at Redview now, making 
rounds in the psychopathic ward. Sup- 
pose we go over there and put this thing 
up to him? It worries me, somehow. 
I'd hate to see poor Kirke railroaded, 
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if there is anything wrong in his bean. 
And besides, it was my knife, you know. 


And he wouldn’t say a word. It makes 
me kind of uneasy; did you see how 
he looked at me? Suppose he goes on 
the stand and tells some story dragging 
me into the thing? I wouldn’t put it 
past him. There’s something behind the 
way he acted; I’m sure of it. Either 
he’s crazy, or else he’s cooked up some 
defense to spring at his trial. He’s a 
lawyer, you know.” 

The idea seemed reasonable enough. 
xither Grimstead depended upon some 
twist of the law to clear him, or he 
was insane. I’rom my meager knowl- 
edge of psychiatry, I judged that a 
crazy man might show just this callous 
indifference to his own peril, and yet, 
Grimstead had always seemed level- 
headed enough, in spite of his surly na- 
ture. And I knew that he stood high 
in his classes at the law school. 

“T give up,” I concluded. “Let’s go 
put it up to old T. B.” 

By now we had reached the Redview 
Hospital. We passed through it into 
the grounds, to see Doctor Bentiron’s 
familiar blue limousine standing there, 
liveried chauffeur and footman at at- 
tention upon its front seat. 

We reached the two-story brick pa- 
vilion of the psychopathic ward just in 
time to catch Doctor Bentiron coming 
out. As always, he was carelesely clad 
in shapeless, baggy homespuns. His 
hands were thrust deep into the pockets 
of wide trousers; his bearded face was 
expressionless and weary; his battered 
slouch hat was pulled low over his high- 
bridged nose, shading two extraordi- 
narily long, deep-set gray eyes, which 
stared absently at nothing. As usual, 
he was accompanied by his assistant, 
Doctor Blakely; a huge, beefy man in 
his middle thirties, with a pleasant, 
rather heavy face. We all like him, 
up at the medical school. He was solid 
and dependable, if scarcely brilliant, 
and he had a certain amiable, dry wit. 
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Also, he believed that Doctor Bentiron 
controiled the rising and setting of the 
sun—and I would hesitate to deny it 
myself. 

The doctor saw us fidgeting on the 
sidewalk, and stopped. Standing on 
wide-set feet, stooped forward from 
the waist, his head cocked to one side, 
he gazed mournfully westward toward 
the old stone chapel. He did not vouch- 
safe us the merest glance. 

“Umphf,” said he. ‘Blakely, here are 
two children playing hooky. What 
means this truancy? Is not old man 
Dwyer asthmatically removing appen- 
dixes for your delectation, this very 
now’ How can you hope t6 become 
great and famous, as he is, unless you 
learn your lessons?” 

We grinned at this, shuffling shame- 
facedly like the schoolboys to whom he 
compared us. Professor Dwyer was a 
pompous man, very fat, who wheezed 
as he operated, and talked through a 
gauze mask about the ailments of mil- 
lionaires. Doctor Bentiron’s dry, tone- 
less drawl brought the man vividly be- 
fore us. “Old T. B.” said what he 
pleased about everybody. 

“Umphf,” resumed the doctor, still 
blinking into space. “You appear upset, 
my infants. Something has occurred 
to ruffle your adolescent sensibilities ; 
yes, no? And you've come to consult 
the old doctor about it. Very com- 
mendable. Umphf. Yes. Exactly.” 

He fumbled in his pockets, and pro- 
duced rice papers and a little muslin 
bag of tobacco. These he offered to us; 
and when we were through with them, 
rolled himself a cigarette so deftly that 
it was lighted before either Paddy or 
I had finished making ours. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“Practice makes perfect.” He held a 
match for us. “Be comforted, boys; 
by the time you’re as old as I am, you 
will have learned to roll your own quite 
acceptably—that is, if you persevere. 
And now, let’s go over to my car and 


discuss the state of the realm. ‘I can 
always think better sitting down.” 

He yawned hugely, and led the way 
to his big limousine. The footman dis- 
mounted smartly, opened the door and 
stood beside it, rigidly at attention, while 
we all climbed in. Is it any wonder 
that “old T. B.” has been beloved oi 
generations of irreverent medical stu- 
dents? At the very head of his specialty, 
he treated us as equals; he never 
preached or patronized. One of the 
city’s busiest men, he always had time 
for our little troubles. In the quiz 
room, his mordant, drawling wit might 
cut deep; but-none of us minded it, 
knowing that the doctor’s heart and 
pocketboek were always open te “his 
boys.” 

“Now then, Callaghan,” he began, 
when we were all comfortably settled, 
“you look more upset than your buddy; 
what’s wrong: You're not in jail— 
yet. Are the ceps after you?” 

Paddy started violently. Doctor 
Bentiron’s drawled guesses were often 
uncannily near the truth. No wonder 
he was the country’s greatest alienist, 
he was a veritable mind-reader. 

“Why, why, no, doctor,” my chum 
answered. “Not yet. But we’re mixed 
up in an awful mess.” 

And he told the whole story of 
Hughes’ murder, beginning with the ex- 
periment in hypnotism, I cutting in oc- 
casionally with added details. Doctor 
Bentiron sat quiet in the stationary mo- 
tor car, lean legs thrust far out before 
him, blinking dully at vacancy. Save 
that he rolled and smoked one ciga- 
rette after another, he might have been 
asleep; he seemed supremely uninter- 
ested. 

When we were done, “Umphf,” said 
he thoughtfully. “As you say, Paddy, 
an awful mess. Exactly. As far as 
you know, has this man Grimstead ever 
had any fits? Convulsions, or ‘weak- 
nesses,’ or nightmares ?” 


Callaghan shook his head. “No, sir,” 














said I. “I’m pretty sure of it, because 
we roomed together for a while last 
year, when Hughes had company.” 

“We-ell,” commented Doctor Bent- 
iron, “that doesn’t prove anything, ex- 
cept that he had no fits during that 
time. The man’s conduct; this abso- 
lute indifference, even to his stained 
hands, suggests the possibility of an epi- 
leptic furor followed by confusion, 
Did he seem dazed—mixed up—as 
though he didn’t know what he was 
doing ?” 

We both hesitated, searching our 
memories. “No,” I said at last. “I 
don’t think so. He was kind of grouchy 
and sullen; but he looked to me as if he 
knew pretty well what he was about. 
Only he said, ‘If I did it, I don’t re- 
member it,’ or something like that.” 

“T’xactly. You hypnotized him, Cal- 
laghan? Was he a good subject?” 

Paddy nodded. “First class,” he re- 
plied. “I put him into a cataleptic state 
without any trouble at all. And he took 
the post-hypnotic suggestion  per- 
fectly.”’ 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “That 
was come back after your knife? 
Why that, my son?” 

Paddy flushed. “It was a cartilage 
knife,” he confessed. “Grimstead was 
squeamish about it, because I’d used it 
for my autopsies. Of course it had 
been boiled up since. So I told him to 
borrow it to slice dill pickles with.” 

“To make your suggestion more 
pointed,” Doctor Bentiron  supple- 
mented. “Well, it did. How did he 


to 


act ?” 
“Pretty much disgusted,” grinned 
Paddy. “Face all screwed up. You 


could see he hated to touch the thing. 
He couldn’t imagine what made him ask 
for it. It was funny.” 

“And directly afterward, Fleming 
here saw him in the hall, and he acted 
as though he were hypnotized then.” 

“Like a somnambulist,” I declared. 
“He was stiff as a poker. He didn’t 
2l’—ps 
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seem to see Kane and me; I think his 


eyes were shut. And he didn’t even 


turn his head when we called after 
him.” 
“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, 


turning a keen look upon Paddy. “And 
this morning he refused to talk at all. 
This, my children, appears to be an in- 
teresting case. Fxactly. When I get 
time, I will even take my dignity down 
to the Tombs and interview this Grim- 
stead. A law student, you say? I be 
gin to suspect him of being a very clever 
young man. Run along now, the pair 
of you. I have a certain amoant of 
work to do, you know; and I suspect 
that Doctor Lapage desires your pre 
ence at his neurology quiz.” 

So we thanked him profusely, and 
scuttled. Examination week was close; 
we couldn’t risk too many cuts 


CHAPTER 
MARKING 


OUR life soon settled down into a rou 

tine once more. Events crowded 
upon us, leaving scant time for brood- 
ing. Hospital examinations were posted 
and held; both Paddy and I had the 
good luck to make Bellevue, Paddy on 
the open and I on the Manhattan divi- 
sion. We elected the surgical services, 
which began July first; as a result, of 
course, we stay in New York. 

Ixamination week came and went, 
and beneath its tension we almost for- 
got that there had ever been a man 
called Hughes. But both of us passed, 
with respectable places in Section B; 
we were not greasy grinds, to aspire 
to the honors of an “A.” Kane—be- 
cause, as we assured him, arts is a cinch 
course—graduated with honors, rank- 
ing seventh in his class. 

We passed through the final ordeal 
of commencement, all diked up in rented 
caps and gowns, and returned to Mrs. 
Ransom’s for the last time, hugging our 
sheepskins to us. 


VI. 


TIME 
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That evening we three sat soberly 
in Paddy’s room, smoking and talking 
over old times. The upstairs rooms 
were closed; of our former company, 
Hughes was dead and gone, and Grim- 
stead locked in the Tombs. Mrs. Ran- 
som had made no effort to rent their 
rooms; she was waiting, she told us, 
until we, too, should leave. After that, 
she would take no more students, but 
would fill her house with women. 

“You've been here most three years,” 
he told us, “and you’ve been real good 
boys, on the whole. I miss poor Mr. 
tlughes something terrible, an’ even 
Mr. Grimstead was nice enough—only 
kind of sour in the mornings. I can’t 
even now, it was him done that 
awful thing! Students ain’t much 
tiouble, if they do keep late hours and 
lots of noise, and make a body 
wait for her board money sometimes. 
They don’t cook in their rooms, nor 
do out washings in the bathroom, nor 
come to breakfast in kimonos and bood- 
3ut some ways, I wouldn’t 
never comfortable to have ’em 
again; I'd be afraid of finding myself 
lead in bed, some day. Not but what 
you boys are all right,” she hastened to 

dd, “but then, so was Mr. Grimstead, 
ioo.’ Which impressed me as rather 

backhanded compliment, although we 
all assured her that she might rest easy ; 
none of us contemplated murder in the 
near future. 

Callaghan and I planned to go home 
for a flying visit, and Kane had en- 
rolled in the summer school and was 
moving up on to the heights next day. 
Ife hoped for an instructorship in the 
arts school next fall, his ambition be- 
ing to become a professor of the romance 
languages. Well, he could afford it; his 
father was rich, 

So this was our last night together ; 
the end of four years’ companionship. 
We said little. It seemed rather a sol- 
emn time, and the tragedy of the house 
oppressed us more than ever. 


DCUeV Se. 


make 
Pili et 


war caps. 


feel 


“Poor Hughes!” I said at last. 
“You know, fellows, I don’t like to go 
past his door. JI shan’t be sorry to be 
out of this house for good.” 

“Nor I,” agreed Kane. “I keep wor- 
rying over it; the thing upsets me. It 
was so queer, so kind of unnatural. | 
hate to think about Grimstead. The 
fellow must have been crazy.” 

“Some of us ought to visit him,” 1 
reflected guiltily. 

Callaghan flushed until his freckles 
were obscured. “I went,” he confessed. 
Paddy was a friendly soul, incapable of 
holding a grudge. “But he didn’t seem 
pleased to see me, somehow. He—he 
was kind of nasty, I thought. Said it 
was all my fault, his being in jail. 1 
suppose he meant because I had him 
borrow that knife. I don’t know what 
else it could be. Maybe having it in 
his hand, that way, put the whole thing 
into his head. Heaven knows, I never 
dreamed of such a thing!” 

Kane looked uncomfortable. “I was 
down there, too,” he said. “He didn’t 
say much, but I thought he was glad 
io see me. But he’s sure got it in for 
you, Paddy; he wouldn’t tell me why. 
He called you all kinds of names—a 
sneak and a traitor, and I don’t know 
what all. I wasn’t going to say anything 
about it, only—well, he finished up by 
saying that there’d be an awful sur- 
prise at his trial; people would find out 
who the real murderer was. I asked 
him what he meant, and he shut up 
like a clam, with that mean little grin 
he has when he thinks he’s got some- 
ting on you. He wouldn’t say another 
thing—wouldn’t even say he didn’t do 
it himself. He just grinned and said, 
‘Ask Callaghan; he can explain—if he 
will!’ I don’t know what he meant.” 

We both looked curiously at Paddy, 
who seemed as much at a loss as either 
of us. 

“Now what did he mean by that?” 
he worried. “I’ve felt all along that he 
was cooking something up for me. You 
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don’t think I know anything about it, 
do you, fellows? ‘You know I was 
right down here in my room all night.” 

It was true; at least, I did not se 
how Paddy could have gone past my 
open door, upstairs and back down again 
without waking me. And Grimstead 
had had the knife. But J could not 
help remembering that Paddy and 
Hughes, also, had had a quarrel 

Kane and I exchanged an odd, al 
most guilty glance. Then I shook my 
head. ‘This won’t do, boys. The thing 
is over and done with, and if Grimstead 
didn’t do it, I suppose he can prove it at 
his trial. We mustn’t get to suspect- 
ing each other; Kane might have done 
it, or I, for that matter, just as well as 
you, Paddy. But none of us had the 
knife, and Grimstead did. We'll let it 
go at that. Maybe he means to claim 
that being hypnotized upset his mind; 
started a ‘brainstorm’ or something 
that he was sleepwalking, and didn’t 
know what he was about. Anyhow, 
there’s no use getting upset about it; 
we'll find out what he meant at the 
trial.” 

And on that we shook hands ail 
around, said good night, and went to 
our familiar rooms for the last time. 

The next day found Paddy and me 
at Redview Hospital, no longer lordly 
seniors, but the lowest of green in- 
ternes, expected to keep our mouths 
shut and wait on our betters as though 
we were freshmen once more. It was 
an absorbing life; the murder grew 
faint in our minds, and Grimstead, 
down in the Tombs, seemed very far 
away. We rarely thought of him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE SUPREME COURT. 
T came almost as a surprise when 
Paddy and I were waylaid, during 
the first week of August, and served 
with subpoenas in the case of State ver- 
sus Grimstead. 
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That same evening we were sum- 
moned to the district attorney’s office, 
and took a car downtown, filled with 
curiosity and vague apprehension, such 
as seizes most people when the law 
stretches forth a hand to drag them into 
its ponderous machinery, albeit in the 
most innocent capacity. 

As yet, the case had had almost no 
publicity, The newspapers had scarcely 
mentioned it; neither murderer nor vic- 
tim had been of any prominence, nor 
was there any mystery about the killing. 
Che verdict seemed a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

On our way downtown, Paddy and 
I speculated as None 
seemed possible; yet | im- 


to the defense. 


could not 


agine Kirke Grimstead going to the 


determined 


lea of a 


without making a 
Paddy reiterated his ic 
urprise. 

“He’s going to spring something,” 
he declared. ‘“‘He’s water- 
tight defense up his sleeve, you mark 
And I'll bet he drags me 
I’m glad we put it 
Do you sup- 
I’m 


chair 


- 1 
hgit, 


got some 


my words. 
into it some way. 
up to Doctor Bentiron. 
pose he’s been to the Tombs yet? 
going to ask lim to-morrow.” 
We found Kane waiting on a bench 
in the long corridor of the district at- 
While we still 
officer our 


were 
called 


torney’s Office. 
shaking hands, an 
names. 

He led ‘us into the room of Jerome 
Somers, the assistant district attorney 
who was to try the case. He 
lean, nervous man, prematurely bald, 
with dark pouches beneath his snap- 
ping black eyes. I knew him by repu- 
tation as a determined prosecutor and 
a brilliant lawyer; although one of the 
youngest of the staff, he had already 
been mentioned as his chief’s successor. 
He chewed fiercely upon a huge black 
cigar, glaring at us the while. 

He went over the entire with 
us, questioning us over and over as 
grew 


Was a 


case 


to every detail, while his scowl 
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deeper. At last he rose and began to 
pace up and down the office, rolling 
his frayed cigar back and forth between 
clenched teeth. 

“I don’t like it,” he declared. “I 
don’t like it a bit. As it was handed 
over to me, the case seemed to be dead 
open and shut—sewed up. And so it 
is. But the defense has retained Al 
Lawlor. You must have heard of him.” 
I had, as a shrewd and not too scrupu- 
lous attorney with a great reputation 
in criminal law. “And Lawlor’s going 
round with a grin like a cat that’s eaten 
the canary. He’s got something up his 
sleeve!” He was talking half to him- 
self. “If I could get an inkling of 
the defense—an insanity plea, maybe. 
Sut Grimstead’s been acting sensibly 
enough, down at the Tombs. I believe 
I'll see Doctor Bentiron about it.” 

“We told Doctor Bentiron the whole 
thing the very next day,” I ventured, 
“and he said he would see Grimstead.” 

Mr. Somers removed his cigar, looked 
at it with disfavor, licked its torn wrap- 
per, and put it back again. “I'll see him 
to-morrow,” he decided, puffing furi- 
ously, and let us go. 

On the morning of August 11th Cal- 
laghan and I applied for leave and went 
down to the county courthouse bright 
and early. We got front seats, just be- 
hind the lawyer’s table, crowded in 
among grumbling talesmen. We could 
almost touch the attorneys in front of 
us. Whether it was an oversight or 
not, | do not know, but we were al- 
lowed to stay there, and so saw and 
heard everything. Kane was not there; 
I suppose he was held with the other 
witnesses, as perhaps we should have 
been. 

There was a little stir and a craning 
of curious necks as Grimstead was 
brought in. His lawyer, a stout, young- 
ish man with a chubby face, like a 
child’s, rose to greet him. The two sat 
down together, heads close, whispering 
busily. 


Mr. Somers bustled in, hands full of 
papers, and sat down just in front of 
us. He fidgeted, tugged at his collar, 
arranged his briefs, played a devil’s tat- 
too with his finger ends, pulled a big 
black cigar from his pocket, looked at 
it longingly, and put it back. He was 
a highly nervous man. 

A fat, uniformed attendant rapped 
sharply on the clerk’s desk. 

“Mr. Justice-coming-into-court!” he 
sang out, all in one breath, and every 
one stood up. 

Justice Gavan entered, white-haired 
and dignified in his robe, and took his 
place on the bench. He was the very 
pattern of an impartial judge; stern 
and deliberate, with a clean-shaven, 
square-lined face and sharp, steady gray 
eyes. He arranged his robe, glanced 
over a paper or two, picked up a pen 
and sat waiting. 

And so the case of the State versus 
Grimstead was called. The defendant 
pleaded “Not Guilty,” and presently the 
examination of talesmen began. 

It was a tedious process, as always, 
and I did not follow it very closely. 
There were the usual questions. Had 
the talesman read of this case—had he 
formed an opinion—had he any scru- 
ples against capital punishment, and so 
on. There were the usual quibblings 
and evasions, the usual efforts to escape 
jury duty for divers inadequate rea- 
sons, the usual acceptances of reluctant 
jurors and challenging of willing ones 
by the defense or the prosecution, for 
no cause apparent to me, at least. 

I noticed that Mr. Lawlor, for the 
defense, asked none but the routine 
questions, and this seemed to werry the 
prosecutor. Perhaps the latter hoped 
for some indication of the line of de- 
fense. But Lawlor consulted a bulky 
sheaf of papers as each name was called. 
He seemed to be searching for names 
on a list; when he found and checked 
the name of a talesman, his questions 
were cursory, and he would accept the 
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juror with a satisfied look. But when 
he failed to find the name on his list 
he did his utmost to disqualify the man 
and, if that failed, grudgingly used an- 
other of his peremptory challenges. 

Mr. Somers, in front of me, watched 
lis Opponent’s activities with growing 
iwitation, biting his nails and muttering 
under his breath. At last, as court ad- 
journed at noon, with four jurors 
thosen, he turned to a quiet, insignifi- 
cant-looking person at his elbow—a man 
at whom no would looked 
twice. 

“Kalb,” he whispered, loud enough 
for me to hear, “get a look at that list. 
| 
| 


one have 


‘ind out what it is—what sort of dope 
awlor’s got on these talesmen.” There 

s more; but I could not catch it. 

Paddy and I lunched on sandwiches 
ud coffee in a little Park Row 
house” and hurried back, to wait in th 
dingy courthouse halls, 

Two o'clock neared; we slipped into 
court and got the same seats. The room 
began to fill; the talesmen returned; 
the attorneys reappeared; and at last, 
just as Judge Gavan’s coming was an- 
nounced, the man Kalb slipped quietly in 
and made his way to the lawyers’ table. 
counselor,” he whispered, 
standing at Somers’ elbow as the justice 
took his place, “I got it.” He emitted 
something that sounded like a chuckle. 
“Whaddaya think? A sucker list, it is, 
outa th’ Great Eastern Book. Y’ 
know, th’ clairvoyant, fortune-tellin’ 
bunch—‘Professor’ Gates made a list of 
all the spirit come-ons east o’ th’ Mis- 
sissippi, with all th’ dope on ’em—dead 
relatives, financial rating, an’ all. Well, 
his here’s a list of all th’ trance-medium 
come-ons in N’ Yawk. Heard Lawlor 
talking about it to his pardner—an’ I 
got a slant at it m’self.” 

“Good gosh!” the 


“‘dog- 


“Say, 


prosecutor 


moaned. “Picking veniremen from a 
list of spiritualists! What the devil 


that mean? Going to claim the 
devil came up out of hell to stab that 


does 
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hoy? Yes, your honor, the prosecution 
is ready. Beg pardon, your honor!” 

The selection of jurymen went on, 
with Somers growing more irritated 
and Lawlor more blandly satished at 
every choice. When court adjourned, 
the jury box was full; and at least four 
of its occupants had been checked on 
Lawlor’s list. Four spiritualists, suffi- 
ciently gullible to have found a place 
in the great dope book compiled from 
the reports of hundreds of professional 
trance mediums, crystal gazers, fortune 
hypnotists, and clairvoyants ; 
what demand was the defense to make 
upon their credulity ? 

I went back to the hospital wonder- 
ng, and more and more convinced that 


this would prove an interesting case. 


readers, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A NOVEL DEFENSE. 
OURT convened next morning with 
the jury full of insurance 
agents, carpenters, and retired grocers; 
at one end the inevitable gentleman of 
and 


box 


leisure, diffusing ambrosial scents, 
at the other the equally inevitable im- 
becile with a face like an elderly sheep, 
chockfull of inane questions to fire at 
the witnesses, feeling his importance 
keenly. Looking them over, I 
ined that I could pick out the spiritual- 
ists by their vague, lack-luster.eyes, and 
general air of credulity. With the ex- 
ception of Juror Number Nine, who 
had an undershot jaw beneath a huge, 
sweeping mustache, they were a mild- 
looking lot of middle-aged men. Law- 
lor had done his best to select men of 
family; at least three had boys in high 
chool or Now he surveyed 
them placidly, a satisfied smile on his 
pudgy, infantile features. 

Now that the veniremen had 
the courtroom was only moderately full, 
and most of the spectators had the ap- 
pearance of confirmed courtgoers—a 


type as well defined as that of the the- 


imag- 


college 


rone 
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ater first-nighter. I saw a few men 
from the university; mostly law stu- 
dents, Grimstead’s classmates. Pa Ran- 
som’s mild, woolly face smiled diffidently 
from the rear; his wife, I suppose, was 
in the witness room. Just before the 
judge came in, Doctor Bentiron drifted 
languidly down the aisle and dropped 
into a seat beside Mr. Somers, who 
seemed very glad to see him. 

Judge Gavan appeared; the court- 
room attendant bawled his unintelligible 
formula, and court was convened. 

Mr. Somers opened for the prosecu- 
tion. He was no orator; but he spoke 
clearly and forcefully, walking up and 
down before the jury. 

“We shall show,” he concluded, “that 
this defendant quarreled with the de- 
ceased over a card game; that he after- 
ward threatened his life; that during 
the night, after brooding over the af- 
fair until he worked himself up to the 
pitch of murder, defendant borrowed 
a knife; that with this knife he mur- 
dered his friend in cold blood, while he 
slept, stabbing him twice through the 
heart. It was murder, gentlemen of 
the jury; premeditated murder of the 
most treacherous kind. Here is a young 
man in the very flower of his youth; a 
brilliant student, respected by his teach- 
ers and beloved by his classmates, 
foully done to death by a false friend’’ 

here those jurors who had boys in 
looked very grave—‘“and the 
State asks for justice upon his slayer.”’ 

Mr. Somers sat down, evidently 
rather proud of himself. His perora- 
tion seemed to please him; but its effect 
was marred -by his jerky, nervous de- 
livery. However, he went about the 
presentation of evidence in masterly 
style. 

Macgregor was called first, to tell of 
the poker game during which Grim- 
stead had accused Hughes of cheat- 
ing. 

“Was there reason for the charge?” 
asked Somers. 


school 


“T don’t think so. None of the rest 
of us saw anything.” 

“But this defendant was a heavy 
loser ?” 

“Yes, sir. He had lost in other 
games, and that night he made out an 
I O U for five hundred dollars to 
Hughes, to cover it all.” 

Somers looked significantly at the 
jury. “Ah! And did Hughes press 
him for payment ?” 

Macgregor fidgeted. ‘Why—why, 
in a way. He said he’d hate to write 
Grimstead’s father about it, and we all 
knew 4 

“Object,” interposed Lawlor mildly. 
“Witness testifying to hearsay.”’ 

“Sustained,” nodded Justice Gavan. 

Somers made no effort to pursue this 
line further ; it was before the jury that 
Grimstead owed Hughes a large sum, 
and that Hughes had threatened to write 
his father. The inference was plain 
enough. 

Lawlor did not cross-question at all, 
and this increased the prosecutor’s un- 
easiness, 

Kane was called next. He corrobo 
rated Macgregor’s account of the card 
game and the quarrel. ° 

“And did the defendant 
further remark to you?” 

“On the way upstairs he said, ‘Ii 
Hughes writes my father, I'll fix him,’ ” 
Kane admitted reluctantly. 

The jurymen exchanged significant 
looks. 

“T will recall this witness later,’ Som 
ers said, and turned to his opponent. 

Lawlor rose slowly. “Now, Mr.— 
Kane,” he drawled placidly, “just how 
much importance did you attach to the 
defendant’s words, at the time ?” 

“Why, I thought he meant he’d give 
Hughes a licking—or, at least, that he 
was talking about that. I didn’t really 
think he’d do anything at all. But aft- 
erward——” 

“Never mind that! 


make any 


At the time you 








thought nothing of his words? Is that 


right? You may stand down.” 
the stand, identified 
id’s bor- 


Callaghan took 


knife, and told of Grimste: 


rowing it at two in the morning 

Your honor,” said Lawlor, “may J 

defer the cross-examination of this 
Judge Gavan nodded; the prosecutor 
] , anew) . lone . " P ] 
ykked more anxious than ever, and 
pered to Doctor Bentiron, beside 
1. So far, Paddy’s experim« in 


—— re Pa 1 
Ism Had not peen mentioned 


won 


urn next. I[ told of get 


Wa my 
Fup at two o'clock 
away, and a subdued 


4 ’ +7 
tO Chase those Cals 


mile ran through 
the room. T told of meetin 
knife. = The 


for a moment, 


@ Grimstead, 


arrvine the 
yilip Lil€ 


n the pro 
or pause looking di 


i! f 
( i 


tically toward the jury. 
‘And now,” said he, “tell the jury 
what happened mext morning.” 


[ told of going up to call Hughes, 
and of finding him dead, with Paddy’s 
in his heart. Mr. Somers held 
the knife up by its blade. 
“This knife?” he asked. 
this knife buried in the heart of the 
murdered man?” And when I had 
| marked in evidence 


Kllite 


“Vou found 


entified it, it was 


In answer to his questions, I told of 
calling Kane and Callaghan, and of en 
described 


g 

tering Grimstead’s room. I 

| hands and 
My God, what 


appearance, his stained 
sleeves,*his first words, “ 
have I done?” 

The attorney for the defense rose to 
cross-examine me, a bland smile upon 
his plump face. The state of his client 
seemed perilous enough; but he 
anything but dismayed. 

“Now, Mr. Fleming—or Doctor 
Fleming, as I suppose I should call you 


was 


on discovering the body you called 
out, I believe?” 
“Yes,” I answered. “I 


yes, 
K: sehen 
<ane, downstairs. 


“And he came at once; so you must 
have spoken loudly. My client’s room 


’ 


was justacross the hall, wasn’t it : 
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rear.” 

“And when you shouted, loud enough 
to be heard downstairs, he ran out at 
once?” 


“No. He didn’t seem to hear. At 


least, his door staved shut.” 

‘Ahf And finally, after making a 
good deal of noise, I take it, the three 
of you had to go in and rouse hii 
Now, doctor, please teli the jury how 
you found the defendant.” 

“Why,” said I, “he sat in a chair 
by the window, looki ig out. He didn’t 
turn around until I touched him.” 

“And then did he seem alert, curi- 





ous? Or was he frightened and guilty 
in manner? Or what was his attitude?” 

[ pondered a moment, seeking for 
words. “He acted kind of ea 
said finally. “Tle seemed dull and con- 


fused—as if he were dazed 

“Ah! Dazed!” The 
upon my last “Did you 
then, that he wa 


of his surroundings; 


lawyer seized 
think, 


not entirely conscious 


word 


that he might be 


in a sort of trance?” 

The prosecutor looked puzzled and 
series of questions, and 
had been blinking 


uneasy at thi 
Doctor Bentiron, wi! 
at the ceiling as though half asleep, sat 
up and opened his eyes wider Che 
four jurymen whom I had picked out a 
piritualist s leaned forwar 
tion of a trance, staring at 
with new eyes. 
“T don’t know,” 
ers closed his lips upon an objection. 
“He 


you mean.” 


IT said, and Mr. Som 


seemed mixed up, if that’s what 
Lawlor cast a meaning glance at the 

jury. doc- 

tor. And now let us 

You have testified 

fendant going through the 

very early morning, carrying a knife 


how happened 


“That describes it very well, 
248) back a little 
de- 


‘ing the 
hall in the 


to eC 


Do you know that 
Wasn't it a rathe 
“Why,” I answered, “that was a post- 


You see, Cal- 


r curious occurrence ? 


hypnotic suggestion. 


laghan had hypnotized Grimstead the 
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evening before, and told him to come 
after the knife at two in the morning.” 

A little stir ran through the court- 
room. The jury leaned forward still 
further. At one side, a stray reporter 
began to scribble furiously. Somers 
scowled and fidgeted. He turned to 
Doctor Bentiron, beside him, and his 
lips moved. “Now it’s coming!” I 
guessed at his words. 

Mr. Lawlor stepped closer to me. His 
slow, placid voice deepened ; his chubby 
face expressed surprise. 

“Ah! My client was hypnotized!” 
He dwelt upon the words, with a know- 
ing eye upon the jury. “Suppose you 
tell me al] the circumstances ?” 

Somers could contain himself no 
longer; he jumped up. “Object!” he 
interposed. “Object t’ this line o’ ques- 
tioning, y’r honor; its immaterial, in- 
comp’tent, an’ irrel’vant !”’ 

His opponent’s face expressed mild 
protest. “I wish to show the de- 
fendant’s mental state both before and 
after the time of this crime,” he ex- 
plained smoothly. “It seems to me, your 
honor, that this is both relevant and 
important.” 

“You may proceed,” directed Judge 
Gavan. 

“Exception!” Somers said mechan- 
ically. 

The courtroom was very quiet as | 
told an intent jury about Grimstead’s 
bet, and Paddy’s experiment in hyp- 
notism. 

“And in your opinion, the defendant 
was really hypnotized?” 

“Object!” repeated Somers. 
ness not qualified as expert.” 

“Sustained,” nodded the judge. 

Undiscouraged, Lawlor returned to 
the attack. “You are a doctor of medi- 
cine, graduated from Redview Medical 
College last June?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And have you ever seen any other 
person hypnotized ?” 

~ ves, or.” 


“Wit- 


“About how many ?” 

“Why, I suppose a dozen or fifteen, 
at least. I did.a little special work with 
psychotherapy.” 

“And did the condition of the de- 
fendant, while in this alleged hypnotic 
state, differ in any way from that of 
others whom you knew to be hypno- 
tized ?” 

“No, sir,” I answered. “He showed 
exactly the same symptoms.” 

Lawlor turned to the justice. “If 
your honor please, when the defense 
presents its case, we shall introduce ex- 
pert testimony on this point. And now, 
Doctor Fleming, when you saw my cli- 
ent in the hall at two in the morning, 
was his appearance the same as during 
this alleged hypnotic trance, or was it 
different ?” 

I hesitated. “Why, I only glanced at 
him; but I thought he did act as though 
he were hypnotized. I spoke of it to 
Kane at the time.” 

“Ah! And next morning, when you 
found the deferidant in his room and 
he seemed ‘confused and mixed up,’ as 
you have testified, did it occur to you 
that he might still be in the hypnotic 
trance ?” 

“Object, y’r honor!” Somers was on 
his feet, excitedly waving his hands. 
“Object to my learned opponent’s con- 
tinued attempts to extract expert evi- 
dence from this witness. I object. to 
his continuing further with this line of 
questioning. If he desires to prove that 
the defendant was in an abnormal men- 
tal state at the time of the murder, he 
should introduce competent medical ex- 
perts at the proper time, and not try 
to lead this witness, a youth without 
experience, into making statements 
which tend to prejudice the jury.” 

Judge Gavan reflected for a moment. 

“Before proceeding further, coun- 
selor,” he said at last, “I think you 
should state your purpose. What do 
you propose to establish by these rather 
unusual questions?” 














Lawlor straightened and faced the 
jury, though his reply was addressed 
to the justice. His plump face was sud- 
denly square and forceful; his voice 
rang deep and loud. I began to see 
why, despite his infantile appearance, 
he was rated a first-class criminal law- 
ver. 

“Your honor,” he declared, “we pur- 
pose to show that this defendant is not 
guilty of the crime charged against him; 
that while his body actually performed 
the deed, his mind protested against it. 
We intend to show that he acted merely 
as a deadly weapon in the hands of a 
third person; that he was not conscious 
of his act by reason of hypnotism. We 
intend to show that Kirke Grimstead 
was once more put into the hypnotic 
trance at two o’clock on the morning 
of this crime, and that he committed 
it while in this trance, and unconscious, 
and at the direction and compulsion of 
a person whose motive for the murder 
shall be shown at the proper time!” 

And upon this bombshell the court 
adjourned for its nooning. 


IX. 
TESTIFIES. 


CHAPTER 
THE DEFENDANT 
D\DDY and | slipped out for lunch, 
My chum was stunned; he sat with 

head in hands and would not eat. 
“T knew it, John,” he mumbled, “I’ve 
felt all along that I’d be dragged into it 
mehow. And now what'll I do? 
!hat damned lawyer will send me to 
he chair, sure as shooting. They'll 
how that I had a scrap with Hughes, 
that same night—and they’ll make it a 
lot worse than it was. And I suppose 
rimstead’ll go on the stand and swear 
iat I hypnotized him again when he 
ame back—and that jury’ll believe it, 
That bunch would swallow a de- 
ense of black magic! Two days more’ll 
me in jail, Johnny. I don’t sup- 
pose they’ll arrest me until Grimstead’s 
een acquitted ; maybe I’d better cut and 
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run. 
sure!” 

The poor fellow was almost beside 
himself. He was always a mercurial 
chap, all animation one moment, and 
down in the depths the next. Now he 
could see nothing before him but the 
electric chair. 

“Cheer up, Paddy,’ I comforted 
him. “Nothing’s been proved yet; the 
jury may not fall for that bunk. Be- 
sides, Doctor Bentiron is there; don’t 
forget him.” 

“What can he 


If I don’t, they’ll railroad me, 


do?” my chum 
moaned; but I could see that the 
thought comforted him. Doctor Bent- 
iron was a tower of strength; surely he 
could find some way to help us 

On our way back to the courthouse 
we met him, dragging wearily along, a 
cigarette drooping from his bearded 
lips. Seeing Paddy’s downeast face, he 
grinned faintly. 

“Buck up, old son,” he encouraged. 
“Electrocution’s an easy death, they say. 
In China, they used to boil ’em in oil. 
Think of that!” 

“Have a_ heart,” implored 
Paddy. “Can they put that over, do 
you suppose ?” 

“I don’t know,” confessed the alien® 
ist. “Nobody ever tried it before, as 
far as I know—certainly not in this 
country. Of course, it came rather as 
a surprise; but I’ve been looking up 
the law on hypnotism, because I ex- 
pected Lawlor might try to drag it in. 
‘Corpus Juris’ says hypnotism might 
be considered a defense—and that’s just 
about all the books have to say. There 
may have been such a case in some other 
country; there’s none reported in the 
United States. So this will be guess- 
work, at best; there are no precedents. 
This case will make one. It’s an in- 
teresting case—very interesting indeed,” 
and he yawned vastly to prove it. “I’m 
grateful to you, my son, for bringing 
it to my attention.” 

Hands deep in his pockets, he made 


poor 
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to slouch away; then, as though by 
afterthought: “Don’t be too alarmed, 
Paddy, my child. I think we can man- 
age to keep you out of jail, one way or 
another.” 

And with that we had to be 

Although we were half an hour early, 
the courtroom was full. We had hard 
work to secure our seats just back of 
the counsel table. In the mysterious 
fashion in which such news spreads, 
word had gone out that something was 
doing in the supreme court, trial term, 


content. 


part one—and lawyers by the dozen 
poured in, so that the lay curious could 
not find even standing room. The press 
table was crowded with reporters, hur- 
riedly sent around to write up this latest 
cause célébre; two other justices sat 
vith Judge Gavan to observe the course 
of that rarest of legal phenomena, a case 
without precedent. 

The attorney for the defense did not 
cross-examine me further. Mr. Somers 
hurried to conclude his case; his heart 
He called the med- 
] 
! 


was no longer in it. 
ical examiner, and Sergeant O'Ma 
to establish the condition of the body. 
The latter incriminating 
stains on Grimstead’s hands. O’Mallev, 
and afterward Mrs. Ransom, described 
the position of the different rooms, and 
the almost impossibility of any one’s 
having been able to get to Hughes’ room 
from outdoors without rousing some of 
us downstairs. 

Having established a few more sim- 
ilar details, the prosecution rested. 
Superficially, the case would scarcely 
1ave been more damning if there had 
en an eye-witness to the murder. Mr. 
had marshaled his evidence 
well; it was manifestly impossible that 
any one but Grimstead could have done 
the murder. Yet the prosecutor’s lean 
face bore a worried 
lown; the liver-colored pouches beneath 
his eyes were deeper than usual. He 
made no mention of hypnotism; evi- 
he chose to wait ] l 


ley, 


told of the 


1 
| 
1 
Lf 


Somers 


scowl as he sat 


dently until the de- 


fense had fully disclosed its hand before 
attempting any rebuttal. 

\ttorney Lawlor rose slowly, and 
bowed to judge and jury. His stout, 
comfortable figure seemed to radiate 
confidence ; his pudgy face wore an in- 
eratiating smile. 

He began to speak in a smooth, con- 
versational fashion, without any of his 
opponent’s [very murder 
trial was a serious affair, said he, since 
it involved human life; but this one 
vas more than usually grave, for we 
dealt here with a plot diabolical in its 
cleverness of conception; a plot to ac- 
complish wanton murder through the 
unconscious agency of another, and thu 
to place that other, also, in jeopardy of 
his life. 

Under the guise of citing authorities, 
he plunged into old medieval court rec- 


tensity. 
2 


ords of demoniacal possession, of trials 
for witchcraft and wizardry; and the 
jury hung upon his words, open- 
mouthed. J] began to see why Lawlor 
had desired a jury of spiritualists; he 
played upon their credulity very clev- 
erly, dropping now and again into the 
jargon of their craft. And then, just 
as Somers would have interposed an 
objection, he switched back to the case 
in hand. The possibilities of hypnotism, 
he declared, had not yet been plumbed 
even by its most serious students. Hyp- 
notism had been most of the lore of 
priestcraft, even from the dawn of his- 
tory. By its use the Egyptians had ac- 
complished seeming miracles; and he 
referred to the magicians of Pharaoh, 
who turned rods and canes into living 
snakes. Practitioners of hypnotism 
had existed throughout the ages, justly 
feared for their power, often regarded 
as witches and wizards; only within the 
last two generations had any scientific 
study been made of hypnotic phenom- 
ena. And its earnest students, 
alarmed by its possibilities, had urged 
that its use be made illegal except for 


most 


medical purposes. 











He went on to express very skill- 
fully the popular idea of hypnotism—a 
power by whose means certain specially 
gifted individuals were able to control 
the minds of those about them, even 
against their will; to dominate them, 
subjugate them, even force them to com- 
mit crime. Again and again he em- 
phasized the false belief that a person 
once hypnotized is always thereafter 
subject to that hypnotist, and may be 
put back into the hypnotic state by a 
word or a look. He referred to Sven- 
gali, the old mesmerist in “Trilby;” to 
Poe’s gruesome story of the “Hypnotic 
Experiment” which held a dead man’s 
soul in his body for months. 

Before he reached the matter of 
Hughes’ murder, he had most of his 
audience ready to believe that hyp- 
notism would almost bring the dead to 
life. I saw a court attendant cross him- 
self furtively; men looked queerly at 
each other, and those about us drew 
iway from poor Paddy as though he 
had been leprous. 

‘We shall show,” Lawlor concluded, 
“that in the house with my client and 
the murdered man there resided a young 
doctor whose natural hypnotic powers 
had been developed and trained by this 
country’s greatest alienist.” And he 
bowed to Doctor Bentiron, who looked 
supremely bored. “We shall show that 
this man had quarreled with Walter 
Hughes on many occasions. Brooding 
upon his hatred, this young man con- 
ceived a fiendish plot. Ostensibly in 
jest, he contrived to hypnotize my cli- 


ent, and thus obtained control of his 
mind. Who was it, gentlemen of the 
jury, that decided the nature of this 


post-hypnotic suggestion of which we 
have heard—that my client should re- 
turn, in the dead hours of night, and 
procure this knife, designed, gentlemen, 
for experiments upon the dead, for the 
dismemberment of the human body? 
But the evidence will show you that, 


‘entlemen. 
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“What happened at that interview, 
gentlemen of the jury? What was the 
nature of the talk between this hyp- 
notist and his luckless victim, at that 
hour when human vitality is lowest, 
when my client’s power of resistance 
to suggestion was weakest? That also 
shall be shown, in part, at least. Let 
me only picture to you now my unfortu- 
nate client, climbing the stairs, knife in 
hand; with his eyes closed, as witnesses 
have testified, paying no heed to any 
one, although called by name—in the 
hypnotic trance, as has already been 
suggested, and as we shall later prove. 
Who is truly guilty of this crime, gen- 
tlemen of the jury? Who is the real 
perpetrator of this heinous offense, of 
which my client has no memory or 
knowledge? Intelligent men, such as 
yourselves, can soon decide whether the 
law should punish the senseless body 
of my client, or that malign intelligence 
which controlled it—that man who, se- 
cure in his own chamber, projected his 
evil will upon this defendant and con- 
strained him to an act of which he had 
not dreamed. 

“Gentlemen, my client is innocent. 
His was the hand, but the mind was 
the mind of another !” 

And Mr. Lawlor sat down, flushed 
and triumphant, after a really remark- 
able opening address. 

Kane recalled as the first wit- 
ness for the Lawlor drew 
from him the details of Paddy’s quarrel 
with Hughes; how twice on that last 
evening they had almost come to blows. 
The reporters wrote avidly; I could 
imagine the headlines which would hail 
poor Lisshy, next day, as the “woman 
Mrs. Ransom’s fears had 
Lisshy 
after all. 


was 
defense. 


in the case.” 
had foundation; 
dragged into this affair 

IT followed, forced to repeat 
Paddy’s half-joking threat: “If you 
t that girl I'll knock 


dissect you after- 


was to be 
and wa 


say any more al 
your block off, 


Wat 
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Lawlor rolled a significant eye upon 
the jury. 

“And this knife, doctor, which you 
have identified; that is a 
knife, is it not?” 

It was a trivial thing; yet his 
made it seem important. 

“No,” I said sharply. “At 
an autopsy knife.” 

“Ah! 


questioning me 


dissecting 
tone 
least, it’s 
by And he fell to 
Grimstead’s early 


room. How 


* : 
But nei- 


Quite so. 
about 
morning visit to Callaghan’s 
long had he remained there ? 
ther Kane nor I had seen him go in; 
we could not say. 

Somers had maintained a constant 
fire of objections throughout my ex- 
amination, but. all of them had been 
Judge Gavan decided that 
the defense as outlined, it 
was proper to show Cal- 
laghan’s part. 

When I had stood down, Mr. Law- 
lor addressed the judge. “May i 
please your honor,” he began, 
fense has decided to waive cross-exami- 
nation of Doctor Callaghan, which wa: 
deferred, as you recall. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we can scarcely ask the wit- 


overruled. 
in view of 
motive off 


the de- 


ness to give answers which would tend 
to criminate and degrade him.” 

a Ybject ! Object ! Object !’ Somers 
was on his feet, waving his arms. 
“Your honor, I submit that my oppo- 
nent has no right to use such expres- 
sions as that. Nothing has been proved 
against Doctor Callaghan; nothing has 
been charged against him, except upon 
the unsupported statement of my 
worthy colleague. The counsellor may 
waive cross-examination if he pleases, 
but I submit that he has no right to 
prejudice the jury thus. There is noth- 
ing to show that Doctor Callaghan 
hesitate to any proper 
question upon any account !” 

Judge Gavan frowned upon Lawlor. 
“Strike counsel’s remark from the rec- 
ord,” he directed. “Gentlemen of the 
jury, you will disregard the comment 


need answer 


of the attorney for the defense. Coun- 
selor, I am allowing you great latitude, 
because of the unprecedented nature of 
your defense; let me warn you not to 
abuse it! Hereafter you will omit all 
such comments upon 
duct of witnesses.” 

Lawlor bowed, striving to look cresi 
fallen; but his eyes gleamed. He had 
made his point; although directed to 
disregard it, the jury could not fail to 
believe that poor Paddy had something 
to conceal. And it was too late, now, 
for the prosecution to question him fur- 
ther as to Grimstead’s second visit 
Somers saw his mistake; he scowled 
and muttered to himself, making a not: 
for useein his rebuttal. 

“The defendant will take the stand in 
his own defensé,” announced Lawlor ; 
and Grimstead was called. 

He had lost flesh in jail; his sallow 
cheeks, for clean-shaven, were 
sunken and drawn. He slouched in the 
witness chair, his hairy hands _ inter- 
twined. His black eyes were nervous 
and unsteady. He did not make a very 
favorably appearance, I thought. 

“Now, Mr. Grimstead,” began his 
counsel, “your movements upon the eve- 
ning of May 7th have been described. 
It has been testified here that you were 
hypnotized and given a post-hypnotic 
suggestion. State first, please, whether 
you remember what happened while you 
were in this trance.” 

“IT remember everything,” 
Grimstead. His voice was Ic 
husky ; he avoided Paddy with his eyes. 
“T heard Callaghan say, ‘When you wake 
up you will remember everything.’ 
Then he told the other fellows he could 
just as well make me forget, if he 
wanted to.” 

“Ah!” said Lawlor. “He told you 
to remember; but he said you would 
not remember if he’d told you to for- 
get.” He looked at the jury and nodded. 
‘And now, as to this post-hypnotic sug- 
Did you know why you went 


the possible con 


once 


replied 
yw and 


gestion. 











back to Callaghan’s room at two in the 
morning, then?” 

Grimstead shook his head. ‘No; that 
is, I knew I wanted to borrow his knife, 
but I couldn’t imagine why. I always 
detested the thing!” He shuddered and 
made a wry face. 

“Quite so. And you returned to Cal- 
laghan’s room at two o’clock. Now, 
Mr. Grimstead, tell the jury in your own 
words just what happened there?” 

The courtroom was breathlessly still ; 
we all leaned forward, intent upon 
Grimstead’s lips, lest we lose a syllable. 
Beside me Paddy ground his teeth. 

“I went in,” said Grimstead slowly. 
His eyes shifted; he kept twisting and 
wringing his nervous hands together as 
he spoke. “TI went in and asked for the 
knife. Callaghan was up and dressed; 
he seemed to be waiting for me. He 
gave me the knife and had me sit down 
in his morris chair; the same chair I 
was in when he hypnotized me. He 
made passes before my face, like he did 
then, and said, ‘Sleep—sleep! Go back 
to sleep; you can’t stay awake,’ or some- 
thing like that.” 

A faint sigh ran through the room. 
Lawlor nodded wisely. “And then?” 
he prompted. 

“And then I felt my senses going. 
I couldn't keep my eyes open. I tried 
as hard as T could, but Callaghan made 
more passes, and I felt his mind kind 
of taking hold of mine and beating it 
down. I dropped back in the chair. I 
couldn’t move I felt just like I did be- 
when he hypnotized me the first 


’ 


fore, 
time, only weaker.’ 


“He had established his control*of 
your mind,” declared Lawlor. “And 
then what happened ?” 


“Callaghan began to talk softly. ‘You 
hate Hughes,’ he said. ‘You hate Wal- 
ter Hughes. Take this knife and stick 
it through his heart! Kill him—kill 
him!” 

“And then?” 

“I tried to get up; I struggled! I 
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managed to shake my head and say ‘No, 
no! but it was only a whisper. And 
then he made more passes, and I lost 
myself. I can’t remember any more.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A TEST IN COURT 
HAT the substance of Grim- 

stead’s —_ evidence. Struggling 
against Paddy’s domination, he said, 
he had lost consciousness, the last words 
in his ears, “Stab Hughes with this 
knife!” He remembered nothing after 
that, until I had roused him next morn- 
ing. No doubt, he suggested viciously, 
over a fire of objections from Somers, 
Paddy had ordered him to forget all 
that happened during his trance. 

When he came to his senses, I was 
shaking his shoulder. He was in his 
own room, in pajamas, as he had gone 
to visit Callaghan, and his hands and 
were stained. At once, he re- 
membered Paddy’s last and 
cried out, “My God, what have I done?” 
This was because he realized that he 
must have been forced to carry out Cal- 
laghan’s command. “It came to him 
in a flash” that he had killed Hughes 
while unconscious. 

He realized, he said, that it 
use to tell his story then; Callaghan 
and his gang would have denied every- 
thing, and merely laughed at him. So 
he refused to talk until he had con- 
sulted his attorney, and then, upon ad- 
vice of counsel, had waited until his 
trial, planning to take the stand in his 


was 


arms 


words, 


was no 


own defense. 

Noon came with Grimstead still in 
the witness chair. He had told his fan- 
tastic story well enough, and without 
much prompting; I could see that the 
jury, prepared by Lawlor’s opening ad- 
dress, swallowed every word of it as 
gospel. They Paddy 
with manifest aversion; indeed, curious 
necks craned toward him from all over 
the room, so that he slid far down in 


stared at poor 
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his seat and covered his face. It was 
a dreadful situation for any man; I pit- 
ied him. And yet, so powerful was 
the impression made by Grimstead’s 
tale, I shrank from him involuntarily, 
wondering if perhaps this strange thing 
were true. Paddy’s was a fiery tem- 
per; and he had been very angry with 
Hughes. Was it possible, I wondered, 
uneasily, that he had actually sent Grim- 
stead upon this horrid mission ? 

But Judge Gavan adjourning 
cour We rose while out ; 
then as Paddy and I would have fol- 
lowed, Sentiron reached out a 
long arm to check us. 

“Umphf,” he said. “Hold 
Things look pretty blue to you 
just now, don’t they? Be of 
cheer, my son, for the enemy is deliy- 
ered into our hand. I was hoping that 
he’d the stand himself; 
us just the chance we need—provided 
Judge Gavan’s not too fussy. And I 
think we can persuade him.” He 
turned to Mr. Somers, who waited mnn- 
easily beside the table, stacking his pa- 


was 
he went 


Doctor 


on, 
Paddy. 
good 


take it gives 


pers. 

“Come along, Somers,” he invited. 
“T’'ll take you out to lunch; you and 
my friend Doctor Callaghan. Yes, and 
you, too, Fleming. I have devised a 
cunning stratagem, a miracle of wit, 
and all that rot. Listen, while 
[ tell you how to confound the adver- 
sary.” 

For all his imperturbable mask, I could 
see that the doctor was in high good 
humor. We all laughed, perforce, at 
the high-flown language which his dry, 
toneless drawl made ridiculous. As we 
filed out, he even hummed to himself 
in a discordant sing-song: 

“*And poor Ma-a-ry per-ished and 
died!’ Somers, old dear, will you let 
me direct the cross-examination of this 
defendant ?” 

The prosecutor looked at him grate- 
fully. “I’m at my wits’ ends,” he con- 
fessed. “I don’t know what to do. This 


sort ot 


hypnotism stuff is beyond me—and 
there’s no precedent at all.” 

He spoke as though the foundations 
of the solid earth were rocking beneath 
him; a lawyer conducting a case with- 
out precedent is helpless indeed. 

“Umphf,” replied Doctor Bentiron 
placidly. ‘We'll proceed to make us 
one, then. We'll establish a precedent, 
for the guidance of posterity, so we 
will.” 

He had led us to one of those 
luxurious restaurants one finds tucked 
away on the top floors of big ofiice 
buildings; places which scarcely trou- 
ble to serve dinner at all, but are 
crowded from noon until three or four 
o'clock with bank presidents, corpora- 
tion lawyers, highly paid executives— 
where business deals running into the 
millions are consummated over creamed 
sweetbreads or kidney saute. 

“Let’s eat first. And quick, Al- 
phonse, for we’ve lots of talking to do. 
My throat aches at the thought of it. 
Umphf. Yes.” 

And after our luncheon Doctor Bent- 
iron unfolded to us a scheme so bril- 
liant, so audacious, and yet so simple 
that we were fairly stunned. Somers 
shook his head. 

“Tt’s unheard of,” he objected. “It’s 
never been done before.” 

“So’s the defense unheard of, 
swered Doctor Bentiron. 

‘But—but suppose it work 
—suppose he really did shoot? And, 
anyhow, Judge Gavan will never allow 
ig 

“Leave him to me,” said the doctor 
confidently. “I'll give you arguments 
enough. And if it doesn’t work, why 
we're no worse off, are we? While if 
it does 

Somers gave up. “I'll try it,” he de- 
cided. “But you'll have to take the 
responsibility. Let’s go over that argu- 
ment again, now.” 

When court reopened, at two o’clock, 


quietly 


” an- 


doesn’t 


’ 
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Mr. Somers rose in his place, conning 
over a slip of paper. 

“May it please your honor,” he be- 
gan, “before beginning the cross-exam- 
ination of this witness I have a sugges- 
tion to offer. It has been testified here 
that this defendant is a hypnotic sub- 
ject; that on the night of May 7th he 
was hypnotized before witnesses. The 
defendant himself has sworn that he 
was rehypnotized during that night, and 
ordered to commit a crime; that he lost 
consciousness, and supposes that he must 
have done this crime without knowl- 
edge thereof. Now, your honor, I re- 
quest that you direct the defendant to 
submit himself to a hypnotist here, in 
the presence of the jury, in order to de- 
termine whether or not he is really sub- 
ject to hypnotic control, as he alleges.”’ 

An electric thrill ran through the 
room; the jurors started, and began to 
whisper among themselves. 

Counselor Lawlor sprang to his feet, 
his mouth open upon an objection. 
Chen he hesitated, looked uncertainly 
about, and sat down again. Kirke Grim- 
stead scowled blackly, with an ugly 
glance at Paddy; then he caught his at- 
torney by the arm and whispered ur- 
gently to him. 

Justice Gavan said nothing for a mo- 
ment. His stern, clean-shaven face was 
inscrutable. He 
desk, making meaningless marks upon 
a paper before him. 

At last he raised his head and looked 
questioningly toward the attorney for 
the defense. 

“This is a case without precedent, so 
far as my knowledge goes,” said he. 
“For that reason I kave allowed all 
possible latitude to the defense. What 
is your attitude, counselor, as regards 
this suggestion?” 

Lawlor rose, his client still whisper- 
ing to him vehemently. “Why—why, 
your honor,” he hesitated, “this comes 
as a surprise. |] client is 
anxious only for the truth. But I sub- 


looked down at his 


we—my 


mit that this courtroom is no place for 
such an experiment; conditions are un- 
favorable; such an attempt would un- 
doubtedly fail.” 

“In that case,” offered Somers, “no 
harm is done. The prosecution admits 
the uncertainty of such an experiment, 
and its failure need not prejudice the 
defendant’s case. It would then be 
necessary to offer expert testimony as to 
the defendant’s susceptibility to hyp- 
notism and as to the likelihood of his 
having been in the hypnotic state at the 
time alleged. But I submit, your 
honor, that if the defendant could be so 
dominated by another as to be forced 
to commit murder, it should be possible 
for an expert to hypnotize him here.” 

He gestured toward Doctor Bentiron, 
beside him, as though to say that here 
was an expert hypnotist ; and the jurors, 
some of whom knew him by sight, 
nodded among themselves. 

Lawlor seemed uncertain, ‘The de- 
fense is willing to submit to any proper 
means of arriving at the truth,” said 
he. “But, may it please——” 

Judge Gavan checked him. “I will 
listen to an argument, Mr. Somers,” he 
stated, “and to the rejoinder of the 
counsel for the defense, should he de- 
sire to make one. But I think that, 
until this point is settled, the jury had 
best be excluded.” 

It was done forthwith; the jury filed 
out, and the courtroom was cleared. 
Remained the prisoner, the attorneys for 
either side, and a scattering of lawyers, 
among whom I noticed the district at- 
torney himself, come to watch this un- 
usual case. Three other justices sat 
beside Judge Gavan on the bench, lis- 
tening gravely. Doctor Bentiron was 
giving Somers some last whispered in- 
structions. When an attendant would 
have hustled Paddy out, Mr. Somers 
checked him; and I, too, was allowed 
to remain. 

“You may 


proceed, counselor,” di- 
rected the judge. 
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Mr. Somers rose and began his ar- 
gument. I shal! not attempt to report it 
in full, but will give only its salient 
points. 

“Hypnotism has received but little 
judicial cognizance,” said he. “How- 
ever, in State versus Worthington, 105 
Cal——_” and he reeled off a string of 
cabalistic letters and numbers, “and 
elsewhere, it was ruled that the exist- 
ence of the hypnotic state must be es- 
tablished beyond reasonable doubt, and 
not merely upon the statement of the 
person alleged to be hypnotized. That 
the defendant is in any way subject to 
hypnotism has been shown only by non- 
expert witnesses. He may have been 
simulating the hypnotic trance with a 
view to the defense interposed. If he 
is pronounced to be in trance by an ex- 
pert, it will at least prove that he is 
succeptible to the hypnotic influence. 

“Moreover, we are prapered to show 
by expert testimony that memory of 
events which occurred during the hyp- 
notic sleep, although lost to waking 
consciousness, may be restored by re- 
hypnotizing the individual. In the case 
of Austin versus Barker”—again the 
string of numbers—“the plaintiff was 
permitted to testify that her memory 
of an alleged assault was restored after 
she had been hypnotized by her coun- 
sel. If this defendant actually com- 
mitted a crime while unconscious by 
reason of the hypnotic state, it is likely, 
as we can show by the testimony of 
experts, that if he be hypnotized once 
more his memory of said crime will re- 
turn, and that while still in this trance 
he will be able to give a full account 
of all that occurred during his previous 
trance.” 

He continued for some time, argu- 
ing from general legal principles, and 
concluded thus:, 

“Before being asked to absolve this 
defendant upon the ground that he was 
hypnotized and therefore irresponsible, 
the jury ought certainly to understand 


more clearly what constitutes the hyp- 
notic state and by what means one can 
be placed in it, and the nature and ex- 
tent of the control which the hypnotizer 
can exert upoft his subject. Surely this 
can be done better by an actual demon- 
stration than by expert testimony alone. 
Moreover, if the defendant’s memory 
of events which he claims to have for- 
gotten can be restored by this means, 
the attempt ought to be made for his 
own sake. The prosecution realizes 
the unusual nature of this case, and is 
anxious solely that the truth should be 
brought out and the guilty person pun- 
ished, whoever he may be.” 

Judge Gavan nodded gravely, and 
turned to Lawlor, who had been con- 
sulting his client once more. The stout 
attorney rose. “Your honor,” he be- 
gan, “we are willing to submit to such 
an experiment, requesting only that the 
jury be instructed that its failure shall 
not prejudice my client. If the prosecu- 
tion’s expert fails to hypnotize him, we 
feel that the jury should be instructed 
that conditions in this court—the con- 
fusion and: strain, the presence of a 
curious crowd—are at fault. We re- 
serve the right of introducing expert 
testimony later, as to the results of a 
similar experiment to be conducted out- 
side the courtroom.” 

I thought that he seemed a trifle un- 
certain; inclined to feel that the prose- 
cution had made an error by which he 
might profit, and yet fearful of some 
snare. Grimstead, on the other hand, 
seemed confident enough. He grinned 
crookedly, casting at Paddy a glance of 
malignant triumph. The sight of him 
disturbed me; he was so sure. It 
roused all my half-admitted suspicions 
of Callaghan. 

I was not gt surprised when 
Judge Gavan beckoned to an attendant 
and whispered with him briefly. The 
officer came over and took up a position 
behind my chum. “vidently 
to be kept under surveil- 


atly 


4 
1 


just 
Paddy was 
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lance, pending the outcome of this ex- 
periment ; his forebodings had been jus- 
tified. I wondered whether he would 
not have been wiser to run while he had 
the chance—whether, perhaps, a guilty 
conscience had not prompted that de- 


sire, 

But the jury had returned; a press of 
spectators once more crowded into the 
room, so eagerly that the officers ad- 
them. In an atmosphere of 
intense excitement, the business of the 
court recommenced. 

Judge Gavan first made a brief ad- 
dress to the jury. “Gentlemen,” he said, 
“the defendant has consented to be hyp- 
notized in presence, in 
prove his susceptibility and that you 
may see for yourselves the nature of 
the hypnotic state. I must instruct 
you, however, that if this experiment 
fails you are not, on that account, t 
allow yourselves to be influenced ii 
coming to a decision as to whether this 
defendant was actually in the hypnotic 
state at the time this murder was com- 
mitted. It may be impossible, in this 
crowded room, to induce in him a trance 

which might easily be 
about if he were alone with 
Now, counselor, you 


monished 


your order to 


condition 
brought 
his hypnotizer. 
may proceed.” 

KXvery one shifted, craned forward. 
Mr. Somers stepped forward and beck- 
oned to Doctor Bentiron. 

But the doctor, as much to the sur- 
prise of the prosecutor as of the rest 
of us, shook his head and thrust Paddy 
forward. Lawlor jumped up. 

“Your honor,” he cried, “I understood 
that this test was to be made by Doc- 
tor Bentiron—by an acknowledged ex- 
pert, and not by this inexperienced 
young man!” 

The judge hesitated; Doctor 
iron whispered briefly to Somers. 

“May it please your honor,” the 
prosecutor said smoothly, “as I under- 
stand it, the defense alleges that this 
‘inexperienced yotine man’ hypnotized 


3l'—»s 


Bent- 


the defendant and compelled him to 
commit murder. Surely, then, he 
should be able to repeat the process, if 
any one can. If he fails, the defense 
may, if they so choose, declare that he 
did not make an honest effort because 
of his own interest in the case; if he 
succeeds, their contention as to his hyp- 
notic power is sustained.” 

This statement of things left Lawlor 
without grounds for objection. He sat 
down, looking uneasy. The judge con- 
ferred with his colleagues for a mo- 
ment; he, too, seemed rather uncertain 
at this turn of affairs. But finally 

“You may proceed,” he ordered 

Callaghan stepped forward, ignoring 
Grimstead’s hostile glare. The doctor 
shoul- 
Paddy. 
hi 


stood beside him, a hand on his 
touch 
bearing was confident, 


der, and his heartened 


The 


voice clear and firm as he 


boy’s 
addressed tl 
sulky defendant 

Grim- 


Turn 


hngers. 


back in your chair, 


stead ; make yourself comfortable 


Look at 


Lean 


your head—so. 


Standing to 


my 
one side of the witnc 


held up a hand so that Grim 
at it from an awkwa1 
angle, ig Then he 

gan the usual the hyp 
“Your eyes are heavy, you can’ 
Rest; think of noth 
You're gt 


chair, he 
stead must look { 
straining his eyes. 
formula of 
notist : 
hem open. 
g; let yourself go. 
sleepy—sleepy—sleepy.” 
The room was very quiet; I couid 
hear Grimstead’s breathing, rapid and 


keep t 


ing ; 


harsh at first, more reget 


grow quieter, 
lar. His eyelids drooped, reopened, 
drooped—and closed. He settled him 
self more comfortably in the stiff chair ; 
his head dropped back; he was asleep 
A hundred breaths 
exhaled in one vast sigh; men looked 
Here wa rt 


close-held were 
at each other qucerly. 
magic, they thought. It was as 
a breath from the Middle Ag | 
been wafted into the close, hot 
phere of this sordid, prosa 
where was 


hough 


enacted a ene 
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istic of modernity; as though a wizard, 
born centuries after his time, were 
working his unhallowed spells before 
us, the protagonists of advanced civ- 
ilization. It was uncanny, this subju- 
gation of one man’s soul to the will of 
another ; and it convinced. 

Lawlor relaxed with a satisfied smile, 
more than ever convinced that the 
prosecution had blundered irredeem- 
ably ; Somers looked worried. Had the 
case been given to the jury at that mo- 
ment, they would not have left their 
places—of that I was sure. An immedi- 
aie verdict of “Not guilty” would have 
been followed by a demand for poor 
Paddy’s arrest. 

Callaghan turned to the prosecutor. 
“ft guess he’s ready,” said he, and we 
all started at the sound of his voice. 

Doctor Bentiron stepped forward, felt 
the unconscious man’s pulse, lifted his 
lids and glanced at the motionless eye- 
balls, then turned away, nodding. 

Mr. Somers consulted his slip of pa- 
per once more. “With your honor’s 
permission,” he began, “we will first 
attempt to demonstrate the extent of 
ihe hypnotist’s influence.” 

Asking permission with a glance, he 
began whispering to Paddy. Doctor 
Bentiron also approached, and the three 
stood for a moment, heads together. It 
was an extraordinary scene; I could 
not but wonder what had become of the 
orderly procedure of the court. But 
Lawlor interposed no objection; every- 
hing favored his client. And Judge 
Gavan sat quiet. Having committed 
himself to this experiment, he was evi- 
dently determined to see it through. 
[ was forced to admire his impartial- 
ity, the dignified decisiveness with 
which he had met an unheard-of situ- 
ation. 

Doctor Bentiron handed Callaghan 
two objects, whose nature I could not 
see. Then he and Somers sat down, 
leaving Paddy once more alone before 
the witness chair, the center of all eyes, 


object of universal wondering suspicion. 
Even the prosecutor seemed to feel that 
the boy was tightening the bonds about 
him; unnecessarily and foolhardily fur- 
thering Grimstead’s acquittal, and, 
thereby, his own ultimate conviction. 

Callaghan turned to the still figure in 
the witness chair. 

“Grimstead,” he said, and the closed 
lids fluttered. ‘‘Grimstead! Here is a 
knife.” 

He held out a ruler. Grimstead took 
it by one end, holding it like a dagger, 
avoiding its edge as though it had in- 
deed been one. 

“Open your eyes,” ordered Paddy. 
“You're still asleep, mind! Now—stab 
that man behind you—kill him!” 

Grimstead opened glassy, staring 
eyes. Upon the word, swiftly, unhesi- 
tating as some deadly machine whose 
starting lever had been pressed, he 
whirled and thrust with the harmless 
ruler at the midriff of the stout court 
officer who stood behind his chair. 

An involuntary grunt escaped the 
other, as the blunt end of the ruler drove 
into his buiging front. Somewhere in 
the crowd a woman laughed hysterically ; 
the sound was discordant, shocking, in 
the universal gasp of horror than went 
up. - 

It was enough. Here, it must seem 
to the jury, was the final proof. Pat- 
rick Callaghan had put the noose about 
his own neck, with his own hands tied 
the hangman’s knot. 

Attorney Lawlor was upon his feet. 
“Please your honor,” he stuttered, all 
excitement, “isn’t that enough? My 
worthy opponent has proved our con- 
tention, better than I could have done 
it. Is there any need to harrow us fur- 
ther—to place further strain upon my 
unfortunate client? Surely this thing 
has gone far enough!” 

I think Judge Gavan agreed with 
him. Even the discipline of years upon 
the bench did not suffice to hide the 
loathing in his face as he looked at Pat- 
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rick Callaghan. He would have 
spoken, but Somers interposed. 

“One moment, your honor! [ sub- 
mit that this is not a test. The de- 
fendant must have known, even in his 
trance, that this was not a deadly 
weapon. Go on, Callaghan!’ He shook 
with excitement. 

Callaghan nioved; swiftly now, as 
though he feared interruption. 

“Grimstead,” he cried sharply. He 
whipped a gleaming something from 
beneath his coat and thrust it into the 
other’s reluctant hand. 

“Grimstead! Take this pisto!l—it’s 
loaded—and shoot the judge!” 

A shiver, a moan of horror, 
through the room; men shrank away, 
their faces. Judge Gavan 
turned to face this peril, his strong, 
lean-shaven features whitening slowly. 
On either side of him the other justices 
drew back, shuddering. 

But no one moved to save him. A 
ireadful paralysis seized upon us all; 
we could only gaze, open-mouthed, help- 
less to prevent this culminating mad- 
ness, this final, grotesque tragedy. 

\ll eyes were riveted upon Kirke 
Grimstead. He did not leap to obey 
this command, unthinking, unhesitant, 
as he had the other. For a long mo- 
ment he sat quite still, slack-jawed and 
stunned, while the pistol hung loosely 
from a trembling hand. His face was 
and head 
weakly upon his shoulders. 

Then, slowly, he heaved himself up, 
shaking in every limb. One could fol- 
low the changing expressions of his sal- 
low, twitching features as his dreadful 
dilemma struck home. Pure shock first, 
and incredulity; he could not under- 
stand how this stunning reversal had 
come about, just when his hopes were 
Then horror, deadly fear, de- 
pair, chased each other across his face. 

Either he must do murder once more, 
and now openly—in full court strike 
down the presiding justice before us all 


ral 


covered 


blank witless; his rocked 


highest. 


—or he must by his refusal confess that 
Callaghan held no such power over him. 

It was a fearful thing to see, this 
tragedy of a naked soul. The man’s 
eyes were open now, glassy and fixed 
in an unseeing stare; his face was color- 
less, even to the lips, and great drops 
of sweat sprang out upon forehead and 
upper lip, coalesced, and trickled down 
his chin. 

Twice he raised the pistol barrel, 
which wavered and shook in his un- 
steady hand, menacing us all in turn; 
and twice he lowered it again, irreso- 
lute. We all gaped upon him; the 
judge leaned forward, his own peril 
forgotten, to this 
drama. 


watch absorbing 


And at last, still mute, he 
pistol again, his face 


raised the 


now set in lines 
While a 
held that 


and helpless, 


of desperate determination. 
paralysis of horror still 
crowded courtroom inert 
he turned the deadly 
breast. With 
less smile, he pull d 

A little click !—startlingly louc 
deathly stillness—and no more 

As though the sound had released 
him from physical bonds, the court ai- 
tendant behind 
ward and caught his 
bounded from his 
then sat down again and wiped his face. 


muzzle upon his 
a dreadful, mirth- 
the trigger. 


1 in that 


own 


Grimstead leaped for- 
arm. Judge Gavan 

seat, trembling; 
Somewhere in the rear of the room 
a little, half-hysterical chuckling began. 
It spread and swelled, until presently 
the whole room rocked and roared with 
laughter, nervous, explosive—the result 
of this absurd anticlimax of the empty 
pistol, which had turned high tragedy 
into farce. It was not truly mirth; it 
was nearer to hysteria—the revulsion 
of nerves tortured almost beyond en- 
durance. 

Judge Gavan frowned, recapturing 
his poise with an effort, and gestured to 
attendants. Startled, they 


the court 


leaped into action. 
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“Order in the court! Order in the 
court !” 

The judge’s gavel rapped sharply; a 
strange sound in the usually decorous 
courtroom. But he evidently despaired 
of quelling this tumult. 

“Clear the court!” he cried. 
intolerable!” 

So it was done, not without much dis- 
order and pushing, and at last a sem- 
blance of order was restored. 


“This is 


CHAPTER XI. 

A CONFESSION. 
LLL this while Grimstead had _ re- 
mained in the witness chair, face 
buried in his hands, the empty pistol 
unheeded at his feet. Now, as the 
room quieted, he raised his head and 
looked vacantly out over the ,empty 
benches. Then he turned to the judge, 

his face calm. 

“Your honor,” said he clearly, “I’m 
done for. I can see it now. It’s no 
use; that trick beat me. J confess. | 
did this murder, alone and uninfluenced. 
Callaghan had nothing to do with it.” 

Lawlor rose, his face still white and 
drawn, and pitched his brief upon the 
table before him. 

“Please, your honor,” he stammered, 
and his voice was unsteady and strained, 
“T wish to withdraw from the case. I 
was misled—I—I——-” He broke off, 
swallowing hard, and sat down again. 

Judge Gavan turned to the defend- 
ant. His face was composed, his 
hands steady as though he had not 
looked into the eyes of death a moment 
since. J felt a thrill of admiration for 
this old gentleman’s poise. 

“T can appoint other counsel if you 
desire,” he said steadily. “Let me ad- 
vise you not to talk unguardedly, with- 
out having consulted an attorney. It 
is my duty to conserve your interests as 
far as they do not conflict with the 
interests of justice.” 


But Grimstead shook his head. “No. 


sir,” he replied. “There’s no use of 
prolonging the agony. Of my own free 
will, without coercion, I want to con- 
fess. I'll feel better. It’s been a strain.” 
His face contorted itself queerly for an 
instant. 

In a low voice, but steadily and with- 
out emotion, Kirke Grimstead told his 
story: that he had «lost heavily to 
Hughes at poker for months, until he 
owed the other nearly a thousand dol- 
lars besides that five hundred for which 
he gave his I O U on the night of 
the murder. Hughes had made little of 
it in public, but in private he had 
dunned Grimstead again and again, 
growing uglier each week that the debt 
remained unpaid, until at last he began 
to threaten that he would write to Grim- 
stead’s father. Now, this father was a 
clergyman who had come into money 
and retired from the pulpit. (Between 
the murder and the trial Grimstead’s 
father had died, it was said, of a broken 
heart at his son’s disgrace.) He was 
a sternly religious man, almost a fa- 
natic, who held his fortune as a sacred 
trust, and devoted his whole time to 
bestowing its income upon charity. It 
had been a bitter disappointment to him 
that Kirke would not study for the 
ministry, and the meager allowance 
which paid his way through college and 
law school was doled out grudgingly. 
If this rigid old gentleman had been 
told this his son gambled, Kirke’s ca- 
reer would have come to a sudden end. 
He would have paid the boy’s debt, per- 
haps; but no other cent of his father’s 
money would have come to Kirke 
Grimstead. More than this; the care- 
less, cynical youth held such a deep af- 
fection for his stern father that he 
could not bear, he told us simply, to 
have the old man’s hopes of him thus 
shattered. 

It was strange to hear him ascribe 
this cowardly murder to motives of filial 
piety; yet I do not think it occurred 
to any one who heard to doubt his 
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words. The man was utterly sincere, 
finally baring his soul to the public gaze 
without thought of the result.  Per- 
haps it was because he spoke in the very 
the 
though already 


shadow of gallows—rather, as 

the electric 
chair. Perhaps it was because he had 
not yet stepped back from the ante- 
room of death, whose had 
tried to wrench open only a moment 
ago. Whatever the cause, all who heard 
him knew that Kirke Grimstead at last 
told the truth as clearly as he saw it, 
extenuating nothing. 

Upon that fateful night our idle talk 
of hypnotism had brought back to his 
memory the speculations of a lecturer 
at the law school, who had dealt with 
curious and unusual defenses, naming 
among them hypnotism, and remarking 


seated in 


doors he 


that here was a defense against crime 
held competent by all authorities, yet 
one which had never been presented in 
this country. 
Phen, to his considerable surprise, Cal- 
had succeeded in hypnotizing 


any recorded case in 
laghan 
him, 

“He really did it, th 
clared Grimstead earnestly. 
once let myself go, I had to do as 

a” 


-_ 
Be Ing 


at first time,” de- 
“After | 
he 
awakened, he from 
l’addy’s room to the poker game, and 
lost consistently, as usual. Hughes had 
1 as steadily ; and Grimstead repeated 
he believed the other had marked 
although he had no proof. 
He had lost another forty-odd dollars, 
increasing his total debt to something 
like fifteen hundred—a staggering sum 
to an impecunious student, dependent 
upon an unindulgent father for every- 
thing. And Hughes had spoken once 
more of writing to his father. 
Grimstead sat alone in his room 
hours, revolving his plight, unable to 
see any way out. And gradually the 
lecturer’s words and Paddy’s hypnotic 
experiment had pieced themselves to- 
gether to make a desperate plot. 


went 


tne cards, 


tor 


37 


“T didn’t think much of Callaghan’s 
part in it,” he confessed. “Perhaps if 
I'd realized what it might mean to 
him, I wouldn’t have gone through with 
it. But all I saw was that if I killed 
Hughes without trying to hide it at all, 
and just claimed I didn’t remember 
anything about it, I’d probably get off. 
1 was desperate; [| think IL must have 
been crazy, that night. I didn’t expect 
to be tried; I thought they’d let me off 
in the magistrate’s court when I proved 
I’d been hypnotized.” 

Well, he had sat brooding upon such 
things as this until just as he was climb- 
ing into bed, at two* in the morning. 
Then he felt a sudden urgent nec 
downstairs and borrow 


d to gO 
knife. 
“T just had to do it,” sat ke ae 

didn’t know why. So down. 

Callaghan laughed at me, and told 

that was his post-hypnotic suggestion, 

and gave me the knife. I wasn’t going 
to take it—I hated the thing—but it 
then that final idea came to 

[ took the knife—I’d heard 


rent 
went 


mec 


was the 
me. 
and Fleming outside—and 
vith it. 1 my 

walked stiffly, and didn’t answer when 
I wanted them to think I’d 
been hypnotized again. It was just im- 
until then; I was just pl 
the idea of 
Hughes. But 


when I had the kife in my hand, 


Kane 
out 
shut, and 


kept eyes 


| ‘ 1 
they spoke, 


agination, 
getting rid of 


out 


with 


ing 
when it came that 
way 
and 
Paddy made me take it, why it 
is if everything was taken out of my 


just went on without think- 


knew two witnesses would swear 


seemed 


hands. I 
ing, as if 
I went upstairs, and right into Huglies’ 
room and felt for him in the bed—it 
dark. And I stabbed him 
twice, as hard as I could, and left the 
knife in him, and went back to my own 


I'd really been hypnotized. 


Wa very 


room and sat down, waiting for morn- 
ing. It seemed as if daylight would 
never come!” 

So it had been. Hearing him, 


was compelled to a reluctant pity for 


one 
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the poor chap, so constrained by evil 
fortune and his own reckless acts. 
There seemed some excuse for his deed ; 
surely, such a combination of events 
could scarcely come again—the knife 
had actually ‘been forced into his hand, 
and with it what had seemed an ade- 
quate defense—a defense which would 
infallibly have cleared him, had it not 
been for the genius of Doctor Bentiron. 

At last he finished his story and sat 
there, quiet and resigned, waiting al- 
inose indifferently for what might come. 
Having given himself over into the 
hands of fate, he no longer seemed to 
feel an interest in the future. 

So he sat, indifferent and detached, 
while the concluding formalities went 
on and his case passed into the hands 
of the jury. 

Oddly enough, they debated for some 
time. In this unprecedented case there 
had been so many swings of sentiment, 
their sympathies had been so swayed 
from one to another, that it was small 
wonder, after all, if the jury hesitated 
over their verdict. 

But at last they found Kirke Grim- 
stead guilty, as need they must; guilty 
of murder in the first degree. With 
this pronouncement, the foreman made 
a recommendation of mercy. 

“We've found this case so mixed, 
your honor,” he asserted, “that we 
scarcely know what to think, even now. 
We feel that the prisoner’s mind may 
have been touched, somehow, by this 
hypnotism business, so he did what he 
wouldn’t have done without it. We 
don’t hold any blame against Doctor 
Callaghan,” he hastened to add, “but 
we just feel as if the boy didn’t quite 
have a fair show, or something.” 

It was an involved, almost incoher- 
ent statement ; but it expressed the feel- 
ings of most of us. Upon the known 
facts, here was a callous, crafty crimi- 
nal, who plotted to commit murder in 
such a fashion as to put the blame at 
another’s door. But we saw a harried, 


bewildered boy, driven by forces too 
strong for him to combat, grasping an 
excuse which was fairly thrust into his 
hands. Who could say how far that 
hypnotic trance had affected his judg- 
ment, his self-control ? 

At any rate, Judge Gavan sentenced 
him to imprisonment for life, which 
was later commuted by the governor to 
fifteen years. 

When the trial was over at last, and 
we all filing out of court, Paddy and I 
seized upon Doctor Bentiron, demand- 
ing enlightment. Paddy, it seemed, was 
as much in the dark as I; he had merely 
followed instructions whose purport he 
did not understand. It was an eloquent 
commentary upon Doctor Bentiron’s 
forcefulness that a man should have fol- 
lowed his orders so exactly, even when 
they seemed to be leading him straight 
to arrest and conviction for murder. 

The doctor yawned, proffered papers 
and tobacco, and rolled himself a ciga- 
rette. 

“It was simple enough, my children,” 
he told us as we sped back toward the 
hospital in his big limousine. “Very 
simple, once you began at the right 
place. There’s a lot of foolishness 
talked about hypnotism. In reality, no 
man can be hypnotized against his will; 
and no man, in the hypnotic state, can 
be forced to do anything against his 
principles. That is, you can make him 
forget his dignity, but not his con- 
science. You can make him stand on 
his head; he’ll flap his wings and crow 
like a rooster, perhaps; he'll do all sorts 
of play acting for you, as long as it 
is play acting, and he knows it. You 
can hypnotize a man and tell him a 
sofa pillow is a baseball bat, and he'll 
hit somebody over the dead with it. 
He’ll stab a man with a rubber dagger, 
maybe—but that’s because he knows it’s 
not a real one. The hypnotic state 
doesn’t destroy judgment, you know; 
it only puts it to sleep; and actual dan- 
ger will wake it up again quick 
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enough. Give your sbuject a real knife, 
a real gun, and tell him to kill some- 
body—and watch him come out of his 
trance. Umphf. Yes. Exactly. 

“Wherefore, I knew to begin with 
that Paddy here couldn’t force Grim-, 
stead to kill the other chap, whether he 
anted to or not. It was logical to 
uppose, then, that Grimstead was fak- 
ing the hypnotic state for reasons of 
It was really a very pretty 
little scheme—I was sorry to upset it so. 

“The difficulty was to prove\ to the 
jury that Grimstead acted of his own 
volition; and juries have a not unnatu- 
ral prejudice against expert testimony 

so many experts say so many differ- 
ent things. So it me {to 
show them graphically that it couldn’t 
be done. Mr. Grimstead gave us the 
chance by going on the stand himself; 
and Judge. Gavan was 
enough to permit something of a demon- 
stration. 

“Of course, when we Paddy 
after him, Grimstead had either to go 
into hypnosis or admit that Paddy 
couldn’t always hypnotize him. He 
proceeded to fake the hypnotic state, 
as I saw 3 


his own. 


occurred to 


broad-minded 


Set 


I examined him. But 
if he’d really been hypnotized the re- 
ult would have been the same. When 
Callaghan gave him the ruler, he used 
it at once; that was easy, and would 
have convinced the jury beautifully, if 
we'd stopped there. But when it was 
a real gun, he balked. That was differ- 
ent. If he’d really been in hypnosis, the 
suggestion would have waked him; as 


when 


— 


it was, it spoiled his pretense pretty 
effectually. 

“Of course, I scarcely hoped he’d try 
suicide; that amounted to a confession, 
and settled things right away. All I 
expected was that he’d refuse to shoot ; 
then we'd have to introduce expert tes- 
timony, and establish all this I’ve been 
telling you. It would have been cum- 
bersome and much less dramatic; but I 
think we'd have kept Paddy out of jail, 
even so. 

“Tf he’d had nerve enough to shoot 
Judge Gavan we'd have been in a bad 
way, of course; and he might have 
known, if he’d stopped to think, that 
gun wouldn’t be Sut | 
banked on his being too rattled to rea- 
son it out. It was a risk, of course; 
but one worth taking, it seemed to me. 
\nyhow, it worked. We had to keep 
it pretty quiet, and spring that gun on 


the loaded. 


him before any one suspected what we 
were up to. Grimstead had no chance to 
set set, that way—moreover, for all hi 
love of justice, the judge would hardly 
have put himself in the way of being 


poited from the witness chair like that. 


“Oh, well.” He threw down hi 
cigarette, yawning vastly. “It has been 
a very interesting and instructive case. 
Yes. Exactly. But, my in- 
fants, when you contemplate murder, 
I’d advise you not to make hypnotism 
your defense. Here we are at the hos- 
pital. Get out, do, and run along. I 
have a number of things to attend to 
besides turning my car into a perambu- 
lator for you two.” 


Umphf. 


——— 


—— 
—————— ee 


SING SING PAPER TO REAPPEAR 


HREATENED for a time with indefinite suspension the Sing Sing Bulletin, 
the newspaper published by the inmates of the prison at Ossining, New 


York, is not to miss a single issue after all. 


Differences about the paper’s policy, 


which arose between Warden Lawes and State Superintendent of Prisons Ratti- 
gan, have been adjusted, and the warden, who is to supervise the editing and 
censoring of copy for the paper, has ordered immediate resumption of editorial 


activity among the inmates. 
for twenty-one years. 


The Bulletin has appeared in consecutive issues 
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Derelict — 


& Frank H. Shaw 


Author of ‘‘The Second Mate,’’ etc. 


EWLY emerged from the gale, 
the Strident presented a some- 
what forlorn appearance; but 
I was so overjoyed at the 

plucky fight she had made against ap- 
palling odds that her dishevelment de- 
tracted nothing from her compact 
sturdiness. I discovered myself patting 
the bridge rail as a token of appreciation. 

“Well done, old girl,” I said; and as 
if in echo to my words the crow’s-nest 
lookout reported: “Sail on the port 
bow, sir.” 

Through the binoculars the craft 
showed but dimly; the high heave and 
lift of the still agitated seas completely 
hid her from view frequently ; but when 
she soared sluggishly to a wave crest 
I saw she was once a fine sailing craft, 
though her masts had gone by the board 
and she floated perilously low in the 
water. 

“She’s in distress, sir,” I told the skip- 
per, who had newly reached the bridge 
of the Strident after a well-merited 
calk below. He had seen the heavens- 
hard gale through indefatigably, pitting 
all his skill and cunning and powers of 
endurance against the untrammeled 
might of the elements, with the result 
that, save for a few flattened ventilators 
and torn hatch covers, a wash port 
plucked from its hinges, a man lying 
in his bunk with a broken leg, and such- 
like trifles that come into the ordinary 
run of sea voyaging, we were but little 
the worse. 


“Head up for her, Mr. Grafton,” said 
the skipper; “we'll have a closer look 
at her. She’s derelict, though—if I 
know anything about a ship.” Accord- 
ingly, I altered the course to bring the 
strange sail almost directly ahead; and 
the Strident plowed a dogged way 
through the clamorous swells that still 
tore at her as though chagrined at her 
escape, 

Inside half an hour the unknown 
craft was practically within hail; and a 
piteous sight she presented. The gale 


had made havoc of her—she was merely 
a sheer hulk, with breached bulwarks 
and spouting scuppers, with a raffle of 
fallen spars weltering in the broken 
water alongside, and—for never a ves- 
tige of bunting flew from her mizzen- 


mast stump—deserted. I laid hold of 
our whistle lanyard and blew sonorous 
blasts, with the object of attracting the 
attention of any such as might remain 
on board; but no signal displayed itself 
from the wreck; she simply rested 
there, sinister and forsaken—and, some- 
how, though the bright sun of early 
morning was already forcing its light 
and warmth through the dispersing 
cloud wrack, I was conscious of a vague 
chill, a nameless apprehension. 

“It might be as well to give her a 
look over—this sea isn’t big enough to 
swamp a boat just now,” Captain 
Hinges said. 

“I was thinking the same thing my- 
self, sir,” I replied. 1 spoke no less 
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than truth; the unknown bark—a bark 
she had been—exercised a curious fas- 
cination over me. It is difficult to put 
iny feelings into words, for I’m no sort 
of penman—merely a plain, matter-of- 
fact seaman; but the emotion was min- 
gled with curiosity and fear. 

Accordingly, as the Strident maneu- 
vered to obtain a more advantageous 
position in relation to the wreck, I called 
the deck crew together, told them I pro- 
posed to pay a visit to the forlorn ves- 
sel, because there might be living, suf-- 
fering human beings aboard her, and 
asked for volunteers. I had a crew in 
the twinkling of an eye. We wasted no 
time now. Inshort order a boat was re- 
leased from its grips and swung over 
to leeward, and we took our places. In 
lowering our boat we almost lost her, 
for the forward tackle jammed ; but the 
slash of a ready knife soon set mat- 
ters to rights. Almost before I real- 
ized what was happening we were mov- 
ing out across the still-boisterous run 
of the whitecaps, which snarled and 
roared as though determined to intimi- 
date us. 

[ am not an emotional man; | rather 
pride myself on the steadiness of my 
nerves; but as the boat approached the 
wreck I grew curiously conscious of an 
almost overpowering sense of depres- 
sion. There is always something sad- 
dening to a sailor’s heart in the sight of 
what has once been a good ship lying 
wallowing in the run of the seas, lurch- 
ing in the deep troughs, rolling and 
pitching pitiably on the snorting crests. 
Drawing nearer to her, the havoc 
wrought by the recent storm became 
more and more apparent; the gaps in 
the bulwarks were ominous. The surge 
of unclean water from her decks cas- 
caded from her scuppers, and the torn 
bulwarks at every roll she gave told 
that she was near her finish. That she 
floated suspiciously low in the water we 
had noticed from the Strident; but the 
nearer we drew the more convinced was 
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I that only a miracle prevented the craft 
from sinking under our very eyes. I 
steered the boat round under her stern, 
and on the overhang of her counter I 
read her name, the Resplendent, of Liv- 
erpool. She was anything but resplen- 
dent then—disconsolate would have 
fitted her condition better. 

To negotiate the raffle of wreckage 
that weltered and clamored under her 
lee required deft seamanship. Eventu- 
ally I saw an opportunity, and, telling 
the stroke oar to keep a watchful eye 
on the boat, I contrived to scramble on 
to the Resplendent’s slimy deck. The 
feeling of depression assailed me even 
more strongly than before as my foot 
touched the planking; but beyond the 
disorderly litter that I had expected 
there was nothing whatsoever to cause 
even a slight feeling of apprehension. 
Her boat tackles swung free in the wind, 
as sign and token that her crew had 
abandoned her in a regular fashion; 
there was even a case of canned “meat 
wedged under a spare spar, as though 
the ship’s company, employed in pro- 
visioning their boats, had been forced 
to abandon their craft in haste. The 
deck house forward was breached 
wide open; the galley was a ruin. I felt 
the sodden heave of the ship, accom 
panied by a curious quiver. Once be- 
fore I had abandoned a ship just as she 
was sinking; and I remembered the 
warning. Consequently, I made haste 
in my investigation, shouting as I went, 
some survivor should remain 
But no human voice answered 


in case 
behind. 
me. 
The wreck was rich with noises: the 
creaking of timbers and the groans of 
wreckage, together with the sullen swish 
of prisoned water, and the wind whis- 
tled triumphantly all about me. I 
moved aft, picking my way as deftly as 
I could, for heavy objects were hur- 
tling from side to side of the swaying 
deck; and as I went I continued to cry 
out. There was still no answer, and | 
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was on the point of signaling to the 
Strident that the vessel was completely 
derelict when I fancied I heard a curi- 
ous, whining sound. The sound came 
from aft, but there was nothing visible 
on the Resplendent’s poop. That was 
completely deserted and swept as clean 
as the palm of a man’s hand. I shouted 
again, and again came the feeble whine. 
It seemed to slip through the wild chorus 
of major sounds, and something in its 
timbre made my blood run cold in my 
veins. But I conquered the weakness 
and hurried aft. The ship boasted a 
half poop; that is to say, the after part 
was only raised about three feet or so 
above the level of the main deck; and 
the only means of entering the cabin 
portion of the accommodation was 
through a companionway on the poop 
deck itself, which companionway led 
down from the teakwood chartroom. In 
the way that a man notices slight devia- 
tions from the normal, I saw that the 
deck planks to starboard were heavily 
scored, as though some heavy objects 
had been hurriedly dragged along them. 
Somewhat to my surprise, I discovered 
that the big harness casks that should 
have been lashed in front of the chart- 
house were missing 

“They’ve carried away from their 
lashings,” thought I. “They’ve taken 
charge along the deck, and that accounts 
for the scorings.”’ Again I heard the 
melancholy whine, and, a sailor's senses 
heing almost as highly trained as a wild 
animal’s, I realized that the sound came 
from somewhere beneath my feet. | 
hastened to the companionway and 
stared down into the gloomy cavern be- 
low. The first thing that attracted my 
attention was the heavy swish of mov- 
ing water—evidently the ship was so 
full as to have her cabins flooded. Then 
[ plunged below, to find myself stopped 
by the two missing harness casks, which 
had apparently rolled through the com- 
panionway door and lodged themselves 
halfway down the stairs. Making this 


discovery, I heard again the whining 
sound, and I confess that my hair stood 
on end with superstitious terror. The 
sick lurch, the deadness of the Resplen- 
dent, warned me that little time was to 
be lost; but as the whine persisted | 
determined to take an extra risk and 
rescue the imprisoned dog below—for 
I decided that the whine could only 
come from a dog’s throat. I had no- 
ticed a hatch batten lying in the skylight 
cleats, and I took possession of this tool. 
A few heaves, and a harness cask came 
clear. 1 scrambled over the second 
one, and promptly plunged knee-deep in 
water that was none too clean. 

Then I entered the main saloon—to 
find it water-logged and deserted. The 
whine increased, and came from behind 
a door at the fore end of the main cabin. 
This door I approached, to find it 
locked. But a couple of blows from 
the hatch batten laid the timbers abroad, 
and over the wreckage I entered what 
was presumably the captain’s cabin. It 
was a spacious apartment and had been 
handsomely furnished; but the en 
croaching water had made havoc with 
its appointments. That water swilled 
and guttered almost to the ltvel of the 
bunk; and it was over the edge of this 
bunk that I saw a dog’s head. The ani- 
mal whimpered as I spoke to it; then ii 
emitted the most ear-piercing howl | 
have ever heard. Intent on saving this 
single inhabitany of the derelict, | 
plunged through the deep water and 
reached the bunk. There I forgot about 
the miserable dog, which endeavored 
feebly to lick my hand. For there, ly- 
ing in the bunk, fully dressed, was the 
body of a woman with an ugly gash in 
her throat. 

Believe me, I drew back from that 
sleeping place as though I had been 
touched with a hot iron. The sight of 
that inanimate, though beautiful, body 
was unnerving, and it was not until | 
reached the air above that I recovered 
my composure. But the open whirl of 
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the wind steadied me; and, as the Stri- 
dent was within signaling distance, I 
semaphored across to the skipper some 
particulars of my discovery. 

“Can you bring body off?” he sig- 
naled in return. I dived below again, 
although the motion of the Kesplendent 
was by this time alarming, but a mo- 
ment’s consideration showed me that the 
task was impossible. I spared a moment 
or two, however, to scrutinize the cabin, 
and a dismal place I found it. The suck 
and gurgle of the imprisoned water had 
a sinister sound; the liquid came to my 
armpits as I studied the woman’s beauti- 
ful face. Look where I would, I could 
find nothing to throw light on the trag- 
edy—nothing that even a skilled detec- 
tive could have used by way of evidence. 
As I groped about there came a loud 
warning cry from outboard; and it was 
succeeded by a stealthy quiver of the 
ship. Once before I had felt a similar 
quiver, and I understood its significance. 
Without any further hesitation I 
snatched the emaciated dog from the 
bunk and, with it in my arms, fought 
my way to the open. 

“Look out, sir, she’s going!” cried the 
stroke oarsman of the boat. “Jump!” 
[ jumped in the nick of time. The men 
in the boat thrust off hurriedly, and be- 
fore we had placed a dozen fathoms be- 
tween ourselves and the Resplendent the 
ship gave a heave, writhed like a living 
thing in agony, and then slid into the 
depths of the Atlantic stern first. As 
it disappeared the dog that I still held 
in my arms gave a mournful wail, strug- 
gled loose, and plunged overboard. For 
a moment it swam weakly, then the suck 
of the eddies took it, and it disappeared. 
We pulled hard to escape the menace of 
the swirls, and once out of danger I 
gave orders to the men to lay on their 
oars; but nothing came into view save 
stray bits of timber that stabbed up- 
ward through the disturbed water. No 
trace of the dog was to be seen. The 
bray of the Strident’s whistle summoned 


us back aboard our parent ship; and, | 
must admit, I breathed more freely as 
I mounted her bridge ladder to make 
my report to the skipper. 

“A beautiful woman, with her throat 
cut ?” said the Skipper. “Are you quite 
sure of that?” 

“As sure as I’m standing here; and 
thankful I am to be back, sir,” 1 said, 
and went into details. I told him about 
the whining of the dog and the general 
desertion of the wreck, and he listene« 
interestedly. 

“How long do you think she’s been 
dead ?” he asked as the Strident steadied 
afresh on her course and lumbered 
steadfastly along. 

“I’m no expert in such matters,” | 
said, “but I don’t think she’d been dead 
for more than two days at the outside.” 

“Tt was blowing hard two days ago,” 
he said reminiscently, and I agreed with 
him. Small chance of the lost Resplen- 
dent’s boats weathering that storm, | 
decided. 

“You'd better go below and get a 
change,” the skipper directed. “We can 
talk about this business later on.” 

It was wholesome to get back to my 
own cabin, to find myself surrounded 
by familiar objects, and to don clean, 
dry clothing; but as I refreshed myself 
I could not help pondering over the 
mystery of the derelict. A derelict in 
itself is nothing; a derelict with a mur- 
dered woman aboard is a rarity. And 
such a beautiful woman! She was 
hardly the sort of person that one would 
have expected to find aboard a wind- 
jammer of the Resplendent’s type; in- 
experienced in the matters of the social! 
world as I was, I could not help think 
ing that she would better have fitted 
some glorious setting such as an old 
court or palace. Although she was 
dead, there had been something regal 
in her expression. 

A full statement of the affair was 
written down in the log book and signed 
by myself and the skipper. That was 
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all we could do; and as another gale 
started within twenty-four hours of the 
Resplendent’s sinking, we soon had 
other matters to occupy our attention 
than the mysterious fate of that tragic 
victim. 

Nothing was to be learned of the fate 
of the Resplendent’s crew when the 
Strident reached port. Judging by our 
own experiences, there seemed little rea- 
son tg doubt that the ship’s boats had 
been learuahaad in the gale which had 
so effectively made a mess of what had 
once been a fine ship. And so for a 
period of two years and more not the 
smallest vestige of a solution presented 
itself. Not that we of the Strident were 
able to do much toward the solving of 
the problem—we had other matters to 
concern us. The small matters of earn- 
ing our own livings and dividends for 
the shipowners were of more vital im- 
portance to us than the real facts which 
lay behind the Resplendent’s tragedy. 
[ must admit that I had practically for- 
gotten the occurrence when Captain 
Hinges died—a sling of cargo carried 
away just as he was passing beneath it— 
and I was left in command of the Stri- 
dent. 

Not for long, though—that bit of luck 
was far too good to last. 1 took the 
ship from New York down to Pernam- 
buco and Bahia, calling in at a few odd 
ports, and then received instructions to 
work her back to Liverpool. Arriving 
there, we were boarded by the marine 
superintendent of the Clamorous line— 
a tall, gaunt-faced man, who had the 
deepest-sunk eyes I’ve ever seen. 

“This is Captain Brendon,” the su- 
perintendent said. ‘‘You’d better know 
him. He has bought the ship from us, 
and he intends to sail in command of 
her himself.” 

I made my best bow—be quite cer- 
tain of that. There weren’t too many 
berths going a-begging just then for me 
to be cavalier in my reception; and as 
| was rather fond of the old Strident | 
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don’t know that I was particularly keen 
to leave her—even though I saw there 
was no earthly chance of retaining com- 
mand. Sutil, | was only a youngster— 
and the chances were that Captain 
Brendon would soon swallow the anchor 
and settle down ashore to get fat on the 
dividends his ship earned for him. 

“T hope you'll stay on as mate, Mr. 
Grafton,” the new owner said. “I’m a 
square-rigged man myself, and I’d count 
it a favor if you’d keep your old berth. 
[ don’t see any reason why we shouldn't 
pull together as well as can be ex- 
pected.” 

So it was left at that. Captain Bren- 
don struck me as being a likable sort of 
man in the general run, though he was 
given to curious fits of abstraction. 
Once when I went into his cabin after 
a knock, thinking that I’d heard his sum- 
mons to enter, | found him_prancing up 
and down the sea parlor like a madman, 
waving his arms and muttering thing 
in a sort of half whisper. He stopped 
at oace when he saw me, and his face 
darkened. 

“What do you mean by ” he be- 
gan, but stopped and smiled. “I’m 
something of an elocutionist,” he said, 
“and I was rehearsing. What is it?” | 
mentioned the unimportant bit of busi- 
ness that had taken me into his pres- 
ence, and we discussed it thoroughly. 
There was certainly nothing the matter 
with his thinking powers. 

And so, under her new commander, 
the Strident put to sea again. If I were 
a man of words, I’ve no doubt I could 
write 2 whole novel about that trip and 
Captain Brendon. In a way he took 
me more into his confidence than the 
average shipmaster does his chief mate 
—he often invited me into his cabin, 
for instance, and offered me refresh- 
ments. 

“A skipper has a lonely life of it,” 
he said more than once. “He gets a 
lot of time for thinking. Tell me some- 
thing about ” So it went on. He 
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always wanted me to be talking with 
him. And often and often when I was 
on the bridge he would come up be- 
side me and yarn away for the entire 
watch, and even at the end of it would 
press me to go down into his room and 
tell yarns until all hours. 

So it came about that one day, when 
we'd taken noon sights and worked up 
the ship’s position, I] went to his cabin 
with my results. He had unrolled a 
big chart on the table—the Strident 
hadn’t a regular chart house, and we 
did our marking off in the skipper’s 
cabin—but our noon position took us 
off the edge of that chart. 

“Dig out the next sheet,” he said to 
me, and I rummaged about until I found 
“t, and spread it out before him on the 
polished mahogany. 

“What’s that red cross?” he asked. 
The cross, being in ink, stood out dis- 
tinctly against the crisscross background 
of pencil marks. 

“That’s the spot where we sighted the 
Resplendent,” I told him. 

“The Resplendent? Her name seems 
half familiar to me. Was there any- 
thing curious about her, then, that you 
marked it down so clearly ?” 

“She was derelict, sir,” I said. ‘Dere- 
lict and sinking—her crew had aban- 
doned her. But perhaps you saw the 
story in the papers?” He shook his 
head. Being all his life in sail, he said, 
gave him but scant opportunities of 
studying the daily press. A man might 
easily fail to hear of a world-spread 
revolution during the average three to 
four months of a windjammer’s passage 
from port to port. 

So I up and told him about my re- 
markable experience; and he listened 
with a good deal of interest, especially 
when I came to the part about the mur- 
dered woman. 

“You're sure she was murdered?” he 
asked. “Has it ever struck you that it 
might have been a case of suicide?” 
That explanation had certainly never oc- 


curred to me, I must admit. When a man 
discovers such a tragedy as I'd seen, his 
first thought is, naturally, one of mur- 
der; and for lack of other evidence he 
is somewhat inclined to hold to his 
earlier opinion. And as the floor of the 
Resplendent’s cabin had been deeply 
awash, it was quite possible that the 
weapon with which the tragedy had 
been committed had slipped from the 
woman’s dead hand and got lost in that 
swelter of murky water. 

“You never know what a woman’s 
going to do—especially at sea,” he said. 
“Well, what do you make your noon 
position, Mr. Grafton?” He was once 
more the skipper, keen and _ business- 
like, as he bent over the newly opened 
chart and opened the dividers. As it 
happened, his noon position and my own 
tallied to a hair; and he dotted down 
the latitude and longitude and ran the 
usual circle round the dot with a steady 
hand. 

“We ought to be somewhere near that 
cross by to-morrow evening,” he said. 
“That is, if we hold on this present 
course.” He placed the parallel rulers 
in position, and, sure enough, a line 
drawn from the encircled dot along the 
course we were making would have cut 
clean through the red cross. There was 
nothing out of the ordinary in that— 
but there the matter was. Remember 
ing my sensations afresh when I saw 
what secret the derelict Resplendent 
held, I was aware of a shiver shaking 
me. I’m not superstitious, by any 
means; but—there are certain things 
that affect a man’s nerves. 

That evening, about six-thirty, after 
supper, the skipper came up on the 
bridge in his customary fashion and 
yarned for a while about the weather 
and the prospects of picking up a cargo 
at the port whither we were bound and 
the usual ship talk that goes on aboard 
any old tramp. 

“Tell me about that Resplendent af- 
fair again,” he said after the conver- 
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sation had languished. I told him in de- 
tail, even to mentioning the fact of the 
harness casks being thrown down the 
companionway. 

“It’s a strange story—another of 
those sea mysteries that'll never be 
cleared up. I’ve happened on one or 
two strange things in my time, too,” the 
skipper said. “There was one case | 
heard—no one would believe it if they 
read it in a book; they’d say romance 
could be overdrawn. Have a cigar, Mr. 
Grafton.” He lit one himself and held 
the match to the end of mine. It was 
growing dark, but the match flare 
illuminated his face very clearly, and | 
was struck by the remarkable brightness 
of his eyes—they were like a ferret’s. 

Now, the average skipper doesn’t en- 
courage his mates to smoke while on 
duty; but Brendon was different from 
the common run. He blew a whiff of 
smoke into the air and watched it spi- 
ral upward thoughtfully. The wind was 
dead aft and our decks were becalmed. 

“T came across a man, long ago, when 
1 was a youngster,” he said, “who told 
mea yarn that beats yours into a cocked 
hat, Grafton. This fellow was a big, 
handsome man, and had a way with 
women that some found irresistible. 
There are men like that—I’ve met a 
few—even though they themselves 
aren’t overkeen on the fair sex, they 
get mixed up with all sorts of entangle- 
ments. This man—Stevenage by name 
—at least, I think it was Stevenage-— 
had more affairs than the majority, ac- 
cording to his own accounts. He was 
simply drawn into them against his bet- 
ter judgment. Phew! this following 
wind makes things a_ bit* breathless, 
doesn’t it?” Captain Brendon wiped 
his forehead, on which the perspiration 
stood in big beads. 

“Down in the South Seas this was— 
thousands of miles from here, and 
twenty or thirty years ago,” he went on. 
“It was your mention of the—the— 
what did you call the ship? Expensive, 


did you say, or was it Superb? Ah, yes 
—the Resplendent. Your talk of that 
ship it was that reminded me of Ste- 
venage and his story. He was a dying 
man when he told me the yarn. He 
fell head over ears in love with this 
girl, and apparently she returned his 
feeling, because after a while they got 
married, and he took her to sea with 
him. He fitted out his cabin in a spe- 
cial fashion. His ship carried a Japa- 
nese carpenter, who was handy with 
tools. Stevenage spared no expense to 
make the after accommodations exactly 
right. 

“You're a young man, Mr. Grafton, 
and I dare say you've not had much ex- 
perience with women. This wife of 
Captain Stevenage seems to have been 
a curious specimen. She tired of him 
after a while and began to take far too 
much notice of his chief mate, who was 
a shaggy, tawny-haired, rough-and- 
ready man, without any polish about 
him. And Captain Stevenage grew to 
be as jealous of his wife as a man could 
be—he dreaded to allow her out of his 
sight. Prior to his marriage he and his 
mate had been good friends, but a 
breach grew between them—all on ac- 
count of Mrs. Stevenage. 

“Of course, even on shipboard, it 
wasn't possible always to keep his wife 
under close observation, but Stevenage 
did his best. Then, one night, after 
he’d been on deck for a long spell on 
account of the ship meeting heavy 
weather, he wakened suddenly from the 
deep sleep into which he had dropped. 
His wife wasn’t in the cabin, and his 
suspicions grew acute. He slipped on 
a waterproof and crept cautiously on 
deck. Mrs. Stevenage was there, talk- 
ing to the mate. That discovery of the 
skipper’s signed the mate’s death war- 
rant for him. You can’t understand the 
power of jealousy. When you turn in 
to-night, Mr. Grafton, go down-on your 
knees and pray to be saved from that 
curse. Look here, don’t you think we'd 
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do better if we headed the ship a bit 
into the wind? A man can _ hardly 
breathe.” 

| explained to him that to get a de- 
cent draft along the decks it would be 
necessary to turn the ship right about; 
and he saw my point. 

“I dare say it’s nothing; but—lI felt 
a bit overcome, that’s all. I’m all right 
now. Let’s see, where was 1? Oh, yes 
—about Stevenage and his mate and his 
wife. Stevenage was blazingly jealous, 
and he accused his wife of flirtation 
with the mate. She denied it, saying 
she found the cabin unbearable on ac- 
count of its closeness, and, knowing he 
was tired, she’d just slipped on a coat 
and gone on deck; and she had asked 
the mate a question—and so on. Lies, 
all lies! But two nights afterward the 
mate disappeared—quite suddenly. The 
man who had the wheel from two to 
four in the middle watch said the mate 
had leaned against the rail, the rail had 
carried away, and the mate was precipi- 
tated overboard. There was a big sea 
running, and though the captain 
called at once it wasn’t possible to do 
anything, what with the darkness and 
the bad weather. So the mate died. Not 
a soul knew that Captain Stevenage had 
defly cut through the rail, merely leay- 
ing a splinter to keep it in place, so 
that the least weight against it would 
break it. But that’s what he’d done. 
It’s a terrible thing to have a beautiful 
wife and to be jealous of her—terrible. 
I’m glad I never married. 

“After that things got better for Ste- 
venage. Not for long, though. He 
came to fancy that his wife was making 
eyes at his second mate. And he wor- 
ried over that. Of course, in a way 
he was mad, I suppose—but cunningly 
mad. He loved his ship and he loved 
his wife; but he loved himself best of 
all. 

“And this is what he did, in the long 
run: He waited until bad weather came 
along, and then he killed his wife—shot 


Vas 


the Derelict 


her dead. That was the best solution to 
the problems that were troubling him. 
But he was clever with it—oh, yes, he 
was clever! He didn’t want to be called 
on to pay the penalty of his misdoing; 
before he murdered her—and she was 
a very beautiful woman—he scuttled 
the ship. He knew all about the ship, 
and he drove holes through her skin; 
and what with the leaks and the bad 
weather—why, the ship began to sink. 
So the crew abandoned her, though the 
skipper refused to enter a boat. He 
waited until all hands were clear, and 
then—he—he—took good care that his 
wife shouldn’t come up on deck and 
bother him again. He fastened the cabin 
so that she shouldn’t—shouldn’t accuse 
him, and went overboard on a spar; 
and—why, then the ship sank, and he 
was left afloat. He was picked up— 
but no one ever heard a single word of 
his crew again—whether their boats 
were swamped or whether Captain Ste- 
venage had bored holes in them no 
one'll ever know.” 

“And what became of Stevenage?” I 
asked, interested not so much in the 
story as the way in which it was told. 

“Oh—he—he was haunted ever after- 
ward. He went here and he went there, 
but he was always afraid of something 
coming to light, and his fear fed on 
itself until it became unbearable—un- 
bearable. He went to sea again—bought 
a ship of his own and fitted her out like 
a yacht—lI told you he was a ship lover, 
didn’t I? Somehow, he couldn’t settle 
down to steady seafaring again. He 
was afraid that he might sign on a man 
who'd been among the crew of his old 
ship, some one who’d accuse him of— 
of murder. So he sold the ship and 
settled down ashore in a remote place; 
and he—he died there.” 

I chewed over this story for a bit, 
but the sultriness of the night must have 
clouded my brain a little, for I didn’t 
seem able to make head or tail of it. I 
was still trying to discover why Cap- 
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tain Brendon had told it to me, when 
the narrator touched me on the shoul- 
der. 

“It’s a fine night,” he said. ‘No need 
for both of us to be up here. I don’t 
feel sleepy, so there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t go below and turn in—get 
an extra calk.” Show me the sailor 
who would refuse such an offer and you 
show me a curiosity, as sleep is the god 
of the men who use the sea. I accepted 
the offer with thanks, and went below. 
Once in my bunk, spite of the night’s 
closeness, I slept like a top. 

Next day, at noon, I handed in my 
working of the ship’s position. It 
agreed exactly with the skipper’s, and | 
watched him as he jotted it down on the 
chart and ran the customary circle about 
the dot. Then he drew a line from the 
noon position of the day before. That 
line passed a clear twenty miles south 
of the red cross. 

“There must have been a strong cur- 
rent running,” he observed. “Curious, 
t60, considering the wind was where it 
was. But one never knows what’s going 
to happen at sea.” 


COLA Los 
V Dat 


distance do you make her to 
have done, sir?” I asked. 

He measured the distance with the 
dividers, and named a figure that was 
some fifteen miles less than normal, It 
was curious, but he seemed quite satis- 
fied, and it was not for me, as mate, to 
express an opinion. Once the day’s 
navigation was completed he looked up 
and said: 

“] want the carpenter in my cabin 
for the next day or two—there are a 
few jobs to be done. Can you spare 
him? And if there’s one of the crew 
who’s haudy at carpentering, you might 
send him along, too. I do like a com- 
fortable cabin; it’s a mania with me.” 
By the time the Strident reached port 
the captain’s cabin was materially im- 
proved ; it looked like a room in a liner. 

We made two more voyages after 


that, ordinary voyages enough, with 
nothing outstanding to differentiate 
them from others. I noticed that on 
each occasion we encountered that same 
current which set the ship a long way 
south of her proper course, and jotted 
the fact down in my meteorological 
notes—Il was keeping pretty exhaustive 
observation of astronomical and atmos- 
pherical phenomena for the United 
States government—but beyond that | 
did not worry over the matter. Then 
we cleared for a third voyage. 

Thanks to my work on behalf of the 
meteorological department of the 
United States government, I was kept 
well supplied with all the latest news 
concerning currents, icebergs, and so 
forth; and | noticed, when reading the 
comprehensive data that was addressed 
to me, that a series of disturbances had 
been noticed in the Atlantic; there had 
been a succession of mild submarine up 
heavels. And during the first days of 
this voyage of which I am speaking the 
weather was out of the ordinary— 
heavy and oppressive, while the sea was 
different from the normal, somehow. 
It was a period of stagnant calms, and 
the water ran oilily, streaked here and 
there with lines of grayish mud. The 
skies were leaden and lowering in the 
main, though the sun showed often 
enough to enable us to take our sights 
and work out our positions. 

Now, even a tramp steamer like the 
Strident runs more or less to a given 
time-table nowadays; and on a certain 
day, presenting my navigational work- 
ing to the skipper, I noticed that thgred 
cross of the chart was due to be passed 
at somewhere about six o’clock on the 
following morning. 

“T wonder if we shall meet that cur- 
rent again, sir,” I said. “I’ve mentioned 
the fact to the authorities; but they’ve 
said nothing about it in their corre- 
spondence.” 

“Oh, you mentioned it, did you?” the 
skipper asked. “Well, we never know; 
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But I think we 
somehow.” 


currents change a lot. 
probably meet it again, 
He lifted his eyes from the 
looked at me sharply. It struck 
he was not well—his eyes had a 
lool : 
(nd, 
a sharp chill shake me. 


for the skippe 


= a vom 
1 were allo 


and 
for some reason 
ing about it, 
attention to some new altera 
cabin and discussed them 
had used more of the carpent 
than I, as mate, quite approved 
he had made his cabin a place of beauty, 
away from that \nd 

I 


Fsl¢ +] 
te ul 


the Derelict 


had erupted some distance 
There had also been a lot oP 
ing, and the barometer was jump- 
I made a note of these 
Then, be- 


volcano 


away. 


ike mad. 

s, and let him go below. 
there was an eerie feeling in the 

r, and because an acute sense of lone- 
liness afflicted me, I walked to the steer- 
Old 


man 


ing compass and peered within. 
Clementson the wheel—a 
I’d signed on for voyage after voyage. 
“Is she steering all right?” I asked. 
“Yes, sir, she’s steerin’ well,” he said. 
: awkward on her helm 


ch, after the cap’n 


was al 


“e 1 
one 


me to steer due 
as you left the bridge. It 
heel then, as you might re- 


of it, he’s done 


told 


Lome to think 


thing every we've 
e he came here, 


aid. 


peculiar 


due north for 
ondering about 

| ‘ 
1¢ hat 


I had observed, the o1 


outh every tin 
1e@ neighborhe od of 
d with the red cro 


should hav 


al note to 


had any pur 


Brendon if he 


mind in thus altering course 


+ 
} 


the fa 


think about 


to inform me of 
hing else to 


phere was growing curl 


and oppressive ; it was AS» 


the air had become tautened 


¢ 
not 


Linea ¢@ — _ 
ww avout to break. I Cal 


; \ 


any better than that 1s time 


became almo 11 yssible to 


strangeness of it must 


nerve, for several times 











I fancied I heard voices whispering 
about me; and once, looking over the 
sullen water, I could have sworn [ saw 
a pale, shadowy hand beckoning—beck- 
oning. 

“Looks to me as if you were in for 
a dose of malaria, too,’ I told myself. 
This was just before four bells, 
dawn would be 


and, as 
it was wintertime, the 
late in coming, and the night still held 
with increasing blackness \lmost as 
I said the words, I heard a soft patter 
of feet and then Captain 
Brendon’s \ i 
ear. I had never noticed 
the bricg 
the 


compa 


beside me, 
voice spoke raspingly in my 
him come on 


re; but he must have 


| pped up 


into the 





ladder and taken a squint 
all the 


“What the devil do you mean by alter- 


amie, 


ing course without asking me?” he de- 
manded. J] started in with an explana- 


tion, and as | opened my lips he caught 


n by th iroat 

“You're a spy!” he hissed You 
smooth-tongued swab—you're a_ spy, 
like the rest of them! But I’m finished 


with your suspicions—finished, do you 


hear?” I tried to cry out, because |} 
2 is ¢ 10k} x a — l no oun? 
" ; 

left my li Che helmsmat is int 

Bocas ‘ eas 

Wi Z| I where tne i Of steam and 
the « f the ering eng ould 
deaden any sound from outside. 1 tried 
to fight, but the man’s strength was 
prodigious—abnormal. I was like a wet 


rag in his hands. He crushed m 


over the rail, bent the upper part of 
y body outward; and I saw what he 

would be at. He 

throw 


bre iKken bac k. 


intended to murder 
overboard with a 


9 nothing 


me—to me 


And | 
Nothing 


: os 3 
could ¢ 


—nothing. save tear at his 


strangling hand§ and kick with my shoe- 
less feet at his shins. Thunders clam- 
ored in my ears, my brain swam. 

It was as though | heard a voice from 


an infinite distance, an unreal voice; but 
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even in my distress I noticed the abject 
fear of it. 

“Starboard—for Heaven’s sake!” | 
could do nothing, and the sound failed 
the helmsman’s ears. Next 
thing I knew was a sudden, sickening 


to reach 


a sodden heave, a horrible squelch- 
The Strident quivered from 
iem to stern and stopped dead; there 
foll« ech of tortured 
metal. 


jolt, 


ing sound. 


wed the hideous scré 
That was 
When I opened my eves | was in one 


all I remembered. 


of the ship's lifeboats. Old Clement- 
son was pulling stroke oar. He saw 
that I was conscicus again, and he 
leaned forward and tapped me on the 
knee. 

“We hit a derelict,’ he said. “It 


sank us—tore the bottom outer the Stri- 


dent. I saw her as she came up astern 
—an old sailing s 
, : 


at the bottom for year 


lip that must ha’ been 


I’ve heard of 








lips lyin’ on the mud until a volcano 
Oo nething pitched ’em up to the top 
\1 ‘ ” 
agin. Maybe this w: nilar, sir. 

I remembered then, and the first ques- 
tion my lips framed was: “Where’s the 
C in 

%% 1 =o 1 - 
don’t know, sir—he jumped over- 
be 1, shoutin’ a woman’s name as he 
nt. He id he comin’—no need 
to | KON m an (lementson 
1 1 1 ai 1 4 P sha 
< L reac ( tne potton) of he 
1 
b 
‘ , ‘ iy 
Here’s sor I picked up,” he 
said. It was a fragment of board, ,.wa- 


terlogged and unsightly. But, despite 





is sorry condition, I could still make 

out the outlines of a name that had once 
° 7 ‘ 1 

been painted thereon—and the name 


was Nespicndent, 


| offer no comments; I merely tell the 


thing as it happened. But putting 
things together in my own mind, adding 


Captam rendon’s story to his behavior 


in altering the course—I leave the solu- 


’s good judgment. 


tion to the reader 
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CHAPTER f. 
ASSASSINATION 


HE one flickering gas jet in 
the room gave forth a flaring, 
uncertain flame and caused 
countless grotesque shadows 
to dart across the walls and play over 
the furniture, and “Big Charlie’ Snokes 
shivered when he saw them. 

Big Charlie always had been afraid 
of shadows, unless they were of his 
He did 
dark himself at 
the rest of the 
that he 
what was going on; and he 
with his against a 
sometimes actually and 
metaphorically, that no 
get behind him. Having often struck 
behind himself, Big Charlie 
had recei\ ing the 
same treatment. 

The gulp he gave now was ha 

fear and half induced by a feeling that 
he had been found out and that a scene 


Charlie Snokes dis- 


own making. not dislike re- 


maining in the times, 
wanted world 


it oO 


but he 
bathed in lig! could see 
wanted to 


1 
back wall, 


stand 
sometimes 


enemy might 


from 
a horror of 


Snokes 


as coming. Big 
liked scenes in which he could not domi- 


nate, and he seemed to sen 


this project he would cut a sorry 
Chere was a moment of silence. 

[It was a poorly furnished room on 
the second floor of a ramshackle build- 
ng on an alley, reached by a flight of 
all 
N 


rickety stairs that shook dangerously 


when a man walked 
by their loud creaking 


> 


and 
his 


upon them, 
warned of 


approach. 


The single, flickering gas jet revealed 
a table, half a battered pine 
chairs, an old bureau, and nothing else 
in the way of furniture. The tattered 
shades were drawn at the two windows 
that "looked upon the alley, and 
blankets had fastened over them 
afterward, as an extra precaution. 

On the table in the 
as a bottle of liquor salvaged 


dozen 


oul 


been 


middle of the 
room WwW 


from tl 


ie old wet days, several gla 


a box of cigars, and two package 


Standing beside the 
as Alderman Redson. 
Redson was a gigantic man, fully 
ig Charley Snokes, and his 
| ce and manner gave indications 
of a power fully felt and understood. 
His 
thick, his face 
When he spoke, the words came from 
between thick lips that denoted cruelty 
and a disregard of all save self. 
\lderman sneered as_ he 
looked A snarl 
like from 
the throat of His 
eyes glittered, he bent forward and bal- 


shoulders were broad, his neck 


blotched with purple. 


Redson 
at the man before him. 
that of a wolf at bay came 
3ig Charlie Snokes. 
anced himself on the balls of his feet, 
the hands hanging lifelessly at his sides 
suddenly became fists—but Snokes did 
not strike 
Showin’ your” Redson 
again and = stepping 
closer to “You show fight 
around me, and see what it gets you! 
I’m fed up Snokes ! 
You’re commencin’ to think 


fight, are 
sneering 


Snokes. 


asked, 


about with you, 


you're 


quite a man in the district, ain’t you? 
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One word from me—one snap of my 
fingers—and you'll be on your way up 
the river, you ass, to the big gray house 
where they rular, such 
as they are!” 


serve the meals reg 


“T don’t see what 
talk like this to me!” 
hissed the words, but he was trying to 
curb his anger, knew well this 
was no time to start a battle, with all 
the odds against him. Alderman Red- 
son cowkd do as he had threatened, and 
with little himself. 

“T'll talk to you as I please!” 
ugly 


you've 
Snokes 


rig} t 
pyail 


got to 
almost 


‘Or he 


trouble to 
Redson 
said in an still 
nearer. “You're a tough bird, are you? 
Gunman, gangster chieftain, all-around 
bad man! Well, I’m not afraid of you 
your whole gang, you'd bet- 

som er if 


voice, stepping 


and and 

ter remember it. 

you think 
“T’ve 


1 1 ¢ 
onoKkes val. 


Star 
it'll be for t 


done 


“You've come precious near trying to 


double cross me—that’s what you’ve 


done!” alderman accused. “I don’t 


- te 1 . 
want talk to Snokes 


except to 
mark— 


you, 


say that you’ve got to toe the 


and to ask a few questions.” 

“Well asked, trying to 
keep from showing his fear of the man 
before him. 


Snokes 


Alderman Redson did not ask Snokes 
to sit down, but he sat down himself, 
lighted a blew a cloud of 
toward the ceiling, and regarded his man 
again through tiny, glittering eyes that 
seemed to send forth flecks of fire. 

“What do 
Demon ?’” he 

Big Charlie Snokes felt 
through his breast. a had 1 
that the question would be 
else, cou ‘ld ni 
swered \ 
he had 
ically. 

“The 


cigar, smoke 


know about ‘The 


1 suddenly 


you 

asked ’ 

r¢ lie f 
een afraid 


surge 


something he 


h 


it! 
wnout snow! ing | 


intended to betray 


Demon?” Snokes gulped. “I 


don’t know anything about him. And 
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what’s more—I don’t know any man 
who does know anything about him.” 

“What have you heard, then?” 

Snokes was feeling a bit better now. 
If he could get Redson to talking of 
The Demon, and interested in that un- 
usual perhaps the evil mo- 
ment would be averted, postponed for 
the time being. 

“He calls himself The Demon, 
that’s all I know,” Snokes said. 

“Have you talked to anybody who 
has seen him?” Redson demanded. 

“Yes. ‘Slim’ Foggs, a_ particular 
friend of mine, had a visit {rom him.” 

“Well? 

“He kicked open the loor and walked 
right in on Slim his own room. It 
was about three o'clock in the morn- 
in’. He’s a medium-sized man, and he 
dresses in ordinary clothes, but he’s 
red hood over his 


character, 


and 


close-fittin’ 
with 
He tells everybody to 
Demon. He wears 


got a 


head, 
1 


horns on it, like—like the 


"1 
aevil. 


The 


Is he a crook or a cop? 


‘ 
gloves- 
That 
know! What’s hi 


Redson 


I want to 
Aiderman 

“T don’t know, boss,” 
“If you ask me, I think 
the gang havin’ some fun with the boys. 
He’s some awiul but 
he’s got away with it every 

“What did he 

“T couldn’t get all of it; 
talk about it much. But he 
Slim out of bed—I know. that 
He made him stretch over the 
it, and he tied him there with a rope, 
all the time threatenin’ him with a gat. 
And then he took out a whip and lashed 


demanded. 

Snokes replie 
he’s one of 
taken chances, 
time.” 
do to Fogegs ?” 


’ 
+ 


Slim won't 


hi iuled 
much. 


Toot ot 


” 


Foggs across the bare back. 
“Why °” 
“Foggs was scared, but not 
to ask him that. And The Demon said 
for it to be a lesson to him. ‘Y 


too scared 


You turn 
honest and get a job,’ The Demon told 
‘You’re 

Foggs didn’t know 
by ag 


. . 
oked to be a 


what he 


him. too cr 
crook.’ 


meant 








else have heard about 


“What 


him ?”’ Redson asked. 


you 
“He paid a visit to ‘Bull’ Carter the 
other night. Bull and a couple of others 

just had 
turned some sort of a trick, and Bull 
with j 

The 


told him he vw 


between ourselves, boss 


got away about three-fourths of 


the Demon whipped him 


swag. 

and a crooked crook. 

Bull won’t talk much about it.” 

Redson \nd do you think 
“Ye 


1 1 
this rots he de- 


se 


sneered. 


I’m goin’ to believe all 


I’ve told you all I know, boss I 


un’t seen this Demon He hasn’t trou- 
led to visit me—and he’d better not 
LH knows the met ne pickin’ I 
rue 99 


you'd handle 
vhip me—gat or no 


t uppose 
‘He wouldn't 


; , ‘ 
eat ! Snokes declared. 


Sure you aren't The Demon your- 


f, Snoke Redson bent forward 
across the table as he asked the ques- 
: 4 ] | 


ion, and hi eye piazed into those of 








the gangster. “Sure you're not playin’ 
all ame Say polity ULV ¢ 

it ain’t rig ior ou to talk that 

uid’ Snoke his I'd 
L ¢ p ow like tha i'd 
Te 1y man, and I’d ma m back 
down : 

I’ve been hearin’ things about you 
Snoke I’ve bee told that I shouldn’t 
rust you any more.” 

l ot plenty of enemies— 

I know 1 IKE And be mighty 
1 iu you don't have me for one is 

Iderman, I've handled ene- 
efore, you kno \ny time you 


ce double-crossin’ me, think twice 
. 
yu irt 1 doi lik his 
lemon thing. Seems to me he’s been 
j 1 yt Ol Visi He VOL every 
‘ook 1 u town scat 1 te cle ith 
, 
[ kn on at’s not scared 
1 1] oh- 1 
jaybe youil change ye tune 





n he visi nd who 
That’s what I want to 
What’s his game? 


S 


you. But what 
know 


T + . — 
Is he some cop try- 
p try 


The Demon 
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in’ to get wise? Is he some crook who’s 
playin’ to boss this district? I want to 
know !” 

“T’ll find out if I can, boss.” 

Redson struck a match and lighted 
his cigar again. 

“Now, 
said. 

“Well, 

‘I understand you've been payin’ vis- 
egular to Dick Blanner’s flat?” 


1 
l 


hen,” 


” 


there is another thing,’ he 


boss” 
eo down there now and t 
admitted. 


of us, ain't he: 
the best in the busi- 


anner’s 


one 
ed to be ene of 





ness when he was a-yege. He’s done 
time and reformed, and all tl but 
Se ae ee ae ‘ 
e right kind of man. 
“Tust go down there to pass the time 
of day with Dick Blanner, do you 
: ; 
re. He can give a lot of us point- 
se 4 1 — ‘ £0 
ers, ¢ i ao play tne ime nim- 
self any more.” 
: Bi sis . 

Snoke you're a liar!” Alderman 
Redson exclaimed. ‘You go down 
there e Nellie Blanner, and you 
. 

KNOW 1 

Wel 1é ome girl!” Snoke uid, 
ry hard to smile ‘You « in’t blame 
aman.” 

no girl for you, you tough! 
If you wa a moll ‘i 

Suppose I want a decent girl—a 

wile Snokes asked . 


ass! 
, , “yo 
4 man se yOu Marry a decent girls 


y, and he 


Snokes’ eyes blazed sudden 


} 


bent forward again. 


“Showin’ fight once more, 
Redson sneered. “IT think you 


lesson, Snokes! And I’m the 


are you? 
need a 


man can 


give it to you! You stay away from 
Nellie Blanner!” 
But why?” 


‘Because I = ly SO. To make it 
st let me drop into - your 
ears the hint that I am in- 


myself. Understand, 


stronger, ju 
cauliflower 


} 


terested there 


Snokes ?”’ 
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“But ™ 

“You get me? 
myself.” 

“And I suppose you're entitled to a 
decent girlr” Snokes said seneeringly. 
“You're so much better than [ am. 
Barrin’ the fact that you’re an alderman 
and boss of the district- 

Big Charlie Snokes ceased speaking 
and seemed to choke. Alderman Red- 
son had got half way out of his chair. 
His eyes were unnaturally bright; his 
lips were curled back from his teeth, 
he looked like a wild beast about to at- 
tack. 

Snokes realized in that instant that 
he had committed the unpardonable af- 
front. The dishonest man always feels 
it the most when he is so called. And, 
looking into the eyes of Alderman Red- 
now, Snokes knew that he could 
expect no pardon. 

“Get out!” cried. “TI don’t 
want to talk to you any longer now, 
Snokes! I'll think over your case, and 
I'll send for you later—maybe!” 

They glared at each other again, and 
into the breast of Big Charlie Snokes 
a sudden great born. He 
grasped his hat, strode across to the 
door, turned for an instant to look at 
Alderman Redson again and search his 
face in vain for an indication of mercy, 
and then went out. 

Snokes stamped down the rickety 
stairs to the office of the place on the 
first floor. Before he had reached the 
bottom, he heard Redson’s angry voice 
calling for another gangster. Snokes 
tried to get the anger out of his face, 
tried to grin like a man who has had 
a satisfactory interview, tried to speak 
in an even, low voice as he always did 
after seeing the boss. 

In the office room below there were 
almost a dozen men, called there by 
Redson that night to consider things 
pertaining to the coming election. 
Snokes nodded to them. He knew them 
all—gangsters and thieves, thugs and 


I’m interested there 


son 


Redson 


fear was 


gunmen. Some of them were his 
friends, and others were his enemies; 
members of rival gangs, jealous of his 
prestige in the district. But this was 
neutral ground. They might fight one 
another, but they were banded together 
when Alderman Redson, boss of the 
dictrict, called them to war. 

Snokes stopped only to light a ciga- 
rette and impress upon them that his 
interview had been satisfactory, and 
then he made his way toward the street 
door. It would not have been ethical 
for them to question him, and so they 
did not. 

Oustide the rain was pouring down. 
turned up the collar of his 
coat, pulled his hat down over his eyes, 
and stepped out into the storm. The 
wind lashed against him, the rain beat 
upon him, signs and awnings swaying 
in the force of the storm shrieked at 
him. He went as far as the corner, 
and there stopped for a moment in a 


Snokes 


dark doorway. 

The street was free of pedestrians. 
The only, vehicle in sight was the auto- 
mobile of Alderman Redson, which 
stood close to the curb at the other cor- 
ner a block away, while the chauffeur 

himself in a_ billiard parlor 
Snokes’ lip curled as he looked 


amused 
there. 
at it. 

He had seen that car often—a little, 
high-powered closed car, the outer ap- 
pearance of which did not indicate the 
money spent for the engine beneath the 
hood. Now he snarled at it, as though 
it had been the man himself. 

He had not misunderstood Alderman 
Redson’s threat, and he knew that Red- 
son would not hesitate. There was 
scarcely a man in the district who was 
not under Redson’s thumb. The alder- 
man had a way of collecting information 
and holding it over a man’s head. 

And Big Charlie Snokes knew that, 
in his case, it would mean at least 
twenty years in prison. He had done 
time once before—a matter of a mere 








eighteen months—and he never had for- 
gotten it. Snokes was not the type of 
man to reconcile himself to prison, to 
pass the years there as though in a bad 
dream and emerge to forget it. 
Snokes shivered now when he thought 
of that eighteer could 
see the tiers of cells, the workshops, 


months. He 


the guards ; he remembered the cold 


rules and regulations of a strict disci- 
shuddered at the 
methods of punishment of 
ad heard but never had witnessed. 
had 
that a 
fact. A su 
den terror came upon him at the mere 
hought of it. And 
his thing—would frame him and send 
m there. He was 


and Redson knew it. 


pline, memory of 


which he 


Che eighteen months almost 


killed him, and he knew 


of years would do so in 


Redson would do 
a cer ain 

\ word 
from Redson in the proper quarter, and 
would fol- 


cuilty of 


olfense, 


rrest, trial, incarceration 


\nd he knew that Redson would not 


hesitate to speak that word now. H« 


would do it within the day, perhaps. 
hirelings 


ht he was busy with his 


9 


] trict. After he was done, he 
would ride to his mansion uptown, pur- 
chased by graft in the contracting line, 


and in his ornate library he would 


ler the case of Big Charlie Snoke 
for the space of a few minu Then 


he would reach for a telephone, speak 
[ ould be 


1 few words, and Snoke 


doomed 


So Snokes felt a terrible fear, and 
lso a terrible hate. What right had 
lson to tell him to stay away from 
k Blanner’s flat and _ fror Nelli 
Blanner? Hadn’t Blanner been a crook, 


id he not done time? Was his daugh- 
{ 0 good for Snokes: And Red 


Redson, with hi 


snokes had the right to save himself, 
yucht \nd perhaps he would be 
iving Nellie Blanner at the same time. 
lor if Redson wanted the girl, he would 


have her. He would threaten her fa- 
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ther—a former convict always can be 
trouble. Arf, to give Snokes 
had been influenced for good 
Blan- 


caused 
credit, he 
by his acquaintance with Nellie 


ner. He knew that she was a fine girl. 
And he knew Redson’s real character, 
too. He shuddered to think. what life 


Redson would mean to Nellie 


But, above all, he considered his own 


safety. There would be no escape, he 
knew, if Alderman &edson spoke the 








word, His trial and Sentence would be 
matters of but a few weel \nd then 
tnere vould stret hbeiore him ne 
seemingly endless years behind the gra 
- nll +1 ~ ’ 
prison walls—th ears ( wony th 
he felt he could no dur 
His fear gave him a false 
and the cunning of a wild bea 
son would be holding his conference 
for hal in hour or m snokes 
; r ; 
knew Chen vould up the 
Stree p> | , agal st ( rin to his 
‘ 13] | 14 1 Ls 
automonptie. He would ride to Nl resi- 
dence, and there he would reach fo 
; ; 
the telephone— 
Snokes left the doorwa suddenly 
and darted around the corner. The sid 


street was almost in pitch darkness, and 


there was nobody in sight, not even the 





two patrolmen Who walked this beat in 
each other’s company. 


The wind still howled a: the rain 
poured down. hurried along 
against the force of the stor made 
the next corner 
swiftly and darted into 
that he was not observe 
moment, 


Now he . opped for a 


aye “hae 
crouching against a building out of the 





J 1 | 1 : 
rain. stened, put neard nothing 


except the shrieking of the storm. On 


down the alley he went, to a ramshackle 
door wa winging in 
larted inside. 


minutes, 


shed, whose on 
the wind. Si 
He waited for 


kes ¢ 
a couple of 
from 


Sure 


torch 


his coat pocket, and flashed it. 


and then took an electric 


that there was nobody in the shed, 
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Snokes hurried to a corner, kicked away 
a pile of trash, groped in a hole beneath 
the foundation, and brought out an au- 
tomatic. Being a gangster and a gun- 
man, Snokes had several weapons 
cached away in spots where they might 
be needed. He knew better than to 
carry one on his person except when he 
intended to use it. 

He crept back to 
Snokes was not himself now. 
had taken possession of him. It 
gled with his hate for 
turned him from a man to a deadly 
thing charged with enmity and murder. 

From the hip pocket of his trousers 
he took a handkerchief and a pair of 
He drew on the gloves, 
handkerchief, he 
the au- 


the door again. 
His fear 
min- 


Redson, and 


light cloves. 
and then, using the 
polished the barrel and butt of 
tomatic, rubbing at them furiously, ob- 
literating all traces of finger prints. 
traced, he knew. 


year 


The pistol could not be 
It had 
be fore 


been stolen more than a 


from a house far uptown. 
that no finger 


Snokes 


Reasonably certain 


prints remained on the gun, 
made doubly sure by picking up a hand- 
ful of dust 
weapon, rubbing it in and then wiping 


and smearing it over the 


it off again. Then he slipped the pistol 
in his hip pocket, listened at the door 
a moment, and crept out into the alley 
and the downpour of the storm. 

He went through the alley to the 
street, constantly alert, 
scarcely afraid of coming face to face 
the law, but fearful 
own ilk who 
might mention the fact afterward, and 
so put the detectives on the right trail. 

Coming to the mouth of the alley, he 
crouched behind a pile of old 
there. He could look down the street 
and see the old lodging house where 
he recently had left Alderman Redson, 


and where, he knew, was still 
with his 


cautiously, 


with an officer of 


of meeting one of his 


boxes 


Redson 
political business 
henchmen. The alderman would come 
out a certain door, and Snokes would 


talking 


see him. He would cross the street 
and go toward the automobile at the 
corner, and he would pass the mouth 
of the alley. The distance would be 
less than twenty feet, and Big Charlie 
Snokes was an excellent marksman 
with an automatic. 

watched, he visualized what 
would follow. He would make certain 
shot. There no- 
body on the rain-swept street, and if 
the shots were heard at the corner it 
would be a few before 
body could reach the spot. There was 
a possibility that the 
be heard, that Alderman Redson would 
remain stretched on the 
the mouth of the alley for some time be- 
fore a passer-by stumbled over his body 


As he 


when he would be 


minutes any- 


shots would not 


pavement al 


and gave the alarm. 

He did not fear that there would be 
somebody else with Redson. When the 
alderman was on a mission such 
gaged his attention to-night he walked 
the streets alone. He would slip from 
that old lodging house and up the street, 
and call his chauffeur from the billiard 
hall. Only he would not call the chauf- 
feur this night. 

As soon as the work wa 
Snokes would dart back through the 
alley, throwing away the automatic and 
Let the police find them! 
A lot of information they could get 
from them, if they did! At the other 
end of the alley, Snokes would dart 
across the street, go quickly around the 
block, and to the back room of a resort 
that formerly had been a corner saloon, 
a hang-out of his There he 
would sit and talk, drink, 
and conduct a conversation along lines 
that would have nothing to do with 
Alderman Redson. The men of his 
gang would be prepared to say that he 
had been there for some time, at the 
hour when Redson was killed, 
cially. 

And he would dare the police to find 
a motive thdt might cause suspicion 


as en- 


done, 


his gloves. 


gang. 


smoke and 


espe- 











It was well known 
that he was one of Redson’s men in 
the district, a henchman who always 
delivered on election day. Nobody 
would know that he had quarreled with 
Rkedson to-night. Redson was not the 
ian to speak of such things, being the 
sort to settle his quarrels himself. The 
police would look for some political foe, 
or for some man who had avenged a 
The police would know that 
assault by 
was 


in his direction. 


woman, 


had been liable to 
ome man avenging a woman. It 


a wonder that he had not been slain be- 


kedson 


ore. 
+] 


Crouching behind the pile of boxes, 


nokes watched the door of the distant 
lodging house. It 
cloek, he 

much longer. 


Cwice 


was almost eleven 


knew. Redson would not 


men came along the street, 


men who had been having a conference 
ith Alderman 


tched them hurry 


Redson. Snoke 


by, their heads bent 


unst the storm. He spent the min- 
feeding the flames of his hate and 
The first 


had died down long since. Snokes 


reasing his fear. blaze of 


_ 1 } . 1-31] . ee | 
deadly thing now, the killer, with 


raging hate enough to hold him 
eadfast to his purpose, but not enough 


) cause him to grow careless and make 
ome mistake that would lead to disas- 
\nd then he saw his man! Redson 
through the door a away, 
paused for a moment beneath the light 
to say a last word to some man behind 
1, turned up the collar of his coat 
nd pushed his hat down upon his ears, 
then bent his head and started along 


street. 


block 


Big Charlie Snokes watched him as a 
cat might watch a mouse creeping from 


hole. He crept a few feet forward, 


to be nearer the sidewalk, line. He 
made sure that, when he stood up, the 
boxes would not be in his way Now 
he was cool, collected, calculating. 
Alderman Redson reached the corner 
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and cut across the street diagonally. 
Along the walk he hurried, keeping 
close to the curb, holding his coat to- 
gether at the throat, bending his head 
forward, making his way as swiftly as 
possible through the storm to where 
his automobile was waiting. 

Now he was less than fifty feet from 
the mouth of the alley. Big Charlie 
Snokes took out the automatic, made 
sure that the 
gripped it in his right palm, and hooked 
his forefinger around the trigger. 

Again there surged through him a 
tempest of and hate. He must 
he told himself! To fail meant 


a score of years in the big prison, a liv- 


safety catch was off, 


T 


fear 
not fail, 
ing death. To fail meant, perhaps, that 
Nellie 


misery. 


Blanner would have a life of 


himself that 


Snokes tried to convince 


he was doing this thing as much for 
Nellie Blanner as for himself, but he 
could not. He knew, in the depths of 
his heart, that he was trying only to 


preserve his own liberty, save himselt 


from the consequences of a crime thre 
° 1 11 1 


years old, ol which Redson had KNOWI- 


edge, that he was acting from a selfish 
motive entirely. 

He saw Alderman 
suddenly as a stronger g 
Now 


ing his hat with one hand and the 


Red on agger 
ist of wind 


1e@ Was hold- 


1 
struck against him. I 
collar of his coat with the other. H 
elbows were raised, his breast was ex- 
posed. No man could have wished for 
a fairer target at the distance. 

Big Charlie Snokes suddenly stood 
up and back against the wall of the 
building. He knew t 
be seen there, even if Redson happened 
to glance in that He looked 
back through the alley, but could see 
At the I 

, 


the 
there was a lig! 


that he could not 


direction. 


nothing other end of block 


it, but nobody eemed 
to be passing beneath it. 

Alderman 
bending against the force of the storm 
had 


Redson hurried along, 


again. Snokes told himself that he 
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to allow for that, and for the rush of 
the wind. His arm was lifted quickly, 
was leveled, and the automatic was 
pointed. Another instant he waited. 
Alderman Redson opposite the 
mouth of the alley now. 
out as quickly as 
work the trigger. 
Alderman 
wide his arms 
around. Snokes 
expression come into the face 


was 
=~ ; 
hree shots 
. L- “714! 
rang Snokes could 
Tonner thr 
COP} 4 l, LIITeyW 


halfway 


Redson 
and 
could see a 


whirled 


was turned 
instant toward the arc lis 


It was an expression of mingled 


stricken man as it 


ner. 
pain, fear, and surprise. 
Snokes fired one more shot, for 
wanted to be sure of his work. l 
coll ip e 


head fell fo 


side >. 


man Redson began to 
knee Sa red, hi Wari 
arms dropped to his And 
denly, like a filling ship taking its 
waters, he crasl 


plun beneath the 


full length to the wet walk. 
Down at the corner somebody gav 


cry of alarm. Big Charlie ‘Snokes 
heard it, dropped the automatic, tor 
off his gloves and threw them 

turned, and wiftly doy 


through the 


CHArIER ii. 

THIEVES’ DEN. 

WHEN he 
Stokes 


darkness 


reached the next street, 
ment 10 

No- 
\lder- 


1 


stopped for 
and 
body had reached to the side of 


am 


the glanced back. 


man Redson yet. He was still sprawle: 


icross the. walk, with the rain beating 
1 1,: ‘ 
caown upon fim. 


shots had bet 


‘ 1 
at the lz 1 
1 
rie 


knew tl 
fatal. He 


aim carefully, and 


1 
OnOKE 


‘ 
had taken the troul 
fear and 


Within 


news would 


euided the bullet 


time, he knew, the 
flashed 
Alderman Redson, political boss of th 
Then it would 
be flashed uptown, and the i 


throughout the district 


ward, had been slain. 


entire city 


have it. Police by the score 
invade the district, detectives 
at work dunning down every 
ble clew, and it would be a dan- 
us time for every crook known to 


horities, 


would 
would 
would be 


the aut 

The first thing, Snokes knew, was to 
have an alibi: but that in itself would 
Every criminal in the 
an alibi to 


not be enough. 
could manufacture 
suit every occasion, and the police 
knew it realized that 1 


manner, actions, den 


district 


well. Snokes 
be counted either 
He would have to 
above all, not act like a man 
ho had taken a human life. 
‘ fear the outcome. 
Killing a man was not such a great and 


ial event with him that he would 


,nd Snokes did not 


upon it lo any 


1 


his mind to dwel 
ent, and 
He would force himself to 

;, act in a natural 


sO appear nervous 


thing 
throw even his friends off 


Now he darted across the street with- 
out being seen, and into another alley, 
passed through an old, empty house, 
and emerged on a side street two blocks 
He walked 
rapidly without meeting any one, 
still another alley, and finally 
came to the side door of 


had 


under police 


from the scene of the crime. 
along 
entered 


what onct 


been a corner saloon constantly 
surveillance. 
Snokes opened the door and entered 
a dozen men were in this rear 
I] ‘m members of the gang 
Big Charlie Snok« 
They sat around tables that ha 
wae 14 
In the Old 


Uia 


was the 
1 


' , 
wet days, SMOKIN: 


cards, gossiping, speaking 
outside law. 
was a sudden silence when 
t¢ pped into the room and closed 


the door behind him against the force 
1 


of the storm. The men there looked up 


quickly at their leader, as though antici- 


pating orders. sig Charlie Snokes 
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turned down the collar of his coat, took 
off his hat and shook the rain from it, 
and crossed over to the stove and spread 
out his hands. 

“A fine night for duck 
finally, in a gruff voice that 
his followers he was not in a gracious 
mood. “A fine night! All of you guys 
seem to want to stay here and hug the 
stove. Not that I’m blamin’ you!” 

“Too wet and windy to do anything 
in my particular line,” said Slim Foggs, 
grinning up at him and pulling his chair 


!* he said 


1 
showed 


nearer to the stove. 

Snokes glanced around the room and 
turned his back to the fire. 

“\Vhat time is it?’ he asked suddenly. 

‘Ten minutes after eleven,” replied 
Foggs, glancing at the clock on the wall. 

“Do you remember what time I[ 
dropped in here this evenin’?” Snokes 
asked, smiling nervously. 

“Perhaps you’d better tell us,” 
Foggs, sitting forward suddenly in his 

“We don't any 


take about it, or have different stories 


ain 
sala 


want to make 
that’s the way of it.’ 
‘That’s the way of it, 
red. “It was exactly half past ten, 
if anybody happens to ask you. And 
don’t any of you forget it. We were 
sittin’ around the stove just after I came 
in, and you, Slim, made the remark that 
it was half past ten and that the storm 
made it seem like a long evenin’.” 

“Half past ten,” Foggs said, nodding. 

“Do you know where I'd been?” 

“Nope!” 

“Please remember that you heard me 
say, earlier in the evenin’,’ that I had 
a date with Alderman Redson to talk 
over the comin’ election, and that as 
soon as I got done with him I’d come 
back here to play cards.” 

“Sure, we heard you say that, now 
Slim Foggs 


“But slip us 


’ 


Snokes an- 


SWwe 


hat I come to think of it,” 
remarked, grinning again. 

What’s the big idea ?’ 
“After leavin’ the alderman, I sapped 
down on the water front,” 


the news, chief. 


a guy 


Snokes replied. ‘He didn’t have any- 
thing on him, either. Somebody saw 
me makin’ my get-away, and maybe -I 
was recognized. And I just want to 
be sure that I was here instead of down 
there, and so it couldn't have been me. 
Get me?” 

“Got you!” said Foggs. “We've all 
got you, Charlie. Sapped a guy and 
didn’t make expenses, eh?” 

“T thought he was a rounder out for 
a time, with a roll on him, and I guess 
he was only a bookkeeper or clerk go- 
in’ home late after workin’ overtime,” 
said “It’s hard luck, if you 
ask me. I ain’t any too flush with jack. 
We'll have to get busy and turn some 
worth while after the election’s 


Snokes. 


trick 
” 
over. 
“Any election news?” Foggs asked. 
“None special, only that the alder- 
man expects us to do our duty as usual,” 
“And, by the way, I 
The Demon.” 


Snokes replied. 
think that I 

“The Demon!” 
turning pale and commencing to trem- 


saw 
Foggs exclaimed, 
ble. 

“T just got a glimpse of him run- 
nin’ into an alley, and I’m pretty sure,” 
“He had some fool thing 
I’d have 


been rainin’ so hard.” 


said Snokes. 
on his head. taken after him 
if it hadn’t 

He glanced at the others, Foggs in 
particular, and sneered nastily. 

“He’s sure got the Indian sign on 
you,” Snokes said. “Why the shakes? 
Do you think he’s the real devil on 
earth?” 

“You—you’ve never met him,” Foggs 
said, licking at his lips and panting. 

“You're right, | The 
Demon is a wise bird, whoever he is. 
He doesn’t seem eager to show himself 
am.” 

talk 


haven't. 


around where | 

“Don't 
Foggs stuttered. 

“Think liable to 
Snokes said with a 
afraid of him?” 

He walked to an old cupboard on the 


don’t like that!” 
overhear ?” 
“Think I’m 


he’s 


sneer, 
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other side of the room, and took from 
it a bottle of moonshine liquor and 
a glass. He held the bottle up against 
the light, as though to make sure tl 

nobody else had helped himself from it 


y 


lal 


during his absence, then went to one 
of the tables and sat down, pot 
drink and tossed it off, sputtered a bit, 
and turned to laugh at them. 

‘The Demon!” he cried. ‘There 
somethin’ funny about that man [* 
like to know who he is, and what’ 
game, too. I’m sure I saw him sneak- 
1 an alley. Alderman Redson 
was askin’ if I knew 





in’ throug] 
anything about 
The Demon. The alderman seemed to 
be worried about it, if you ask me. 
I’d say he was almost afraid.” 


ee 


’ 1 . - ‘. 


You wouldn’t think it so funt 





The Demon paid you a visit,” Foggs 
said. 

Snokes threw back his head and 
laughed raucously, slipped down in hi 
chair, and spread his legs out toward 
| S tove. 

“Which do you suppose he 1 crook 
or cop?” he asked. ‘“He’s a white-liv- 
ered practical joker, if you 
And he’ 


jays his jokes on. Demon, eh? [ll 
pial ] 


mighty particular who he 


make a demon out of him if he come 
ar 1 + ’ 
around me. 

“Maybe,” said Foggs in a low voice. 
+2 ’ 1 . 

Chink he’s a bear, do you, just be- 
cause he hauled you out of bed, t 


you across the foot of it, and lashed 


about it, fo 


ges. Why not | , 

“What rest?’ Foggs cha ed 

There isn’t anytl more to I 

VW asieep W oO 1) oO } 

i | had me be re | could ( 

ike F 

\nd you didn’t know him 

o, I didn’t know him His head 

was covered with that devil’s hood, and 

when he talked he growled low dow1 

in his throat so I couldn’t get hi rh 





of a game!” Snekes said. “He's a crook 
tryin’ to throw a scare into all of us 


and boss the whole gang—that’s my 
) 
guess. We ll see how far he gets! 


Snokes drank again. The raw liquor 
> ¢ 1, l t} . sor} : ] ly and ¢ 
sent a shock through his body and gave 
him momentary false courage. It made 
him forget the assassination of Alder- 
man Redson for the time being, made 
him seem his usual ugly self. He did 





‘ 5 
not wa even these members of his 
, 
" ing, men under his own leader 
, 
, to suspect that anything wa 
1 ‘ ‘ : 
wrong, or tha | i 1 do anything 
, age 
more in o knock dow! l } LO! 
+} ‘ 1} ‘ 1 
the pt e of robbery, as he 1 told 
hem h had ao 
. fine night for ducks!” Sin | 
1 . 
again, ) ] act re l 
1 . 
fos rot up 1d ore 1¢@! 1 0 
yve, for he was beginni o ft 
] P 1 1 
SLO} a [ \ noni! l sual 
ior ke filled w id liq tO 
cael ) ra hi i | ) ul | ip - 
| 
- ‘ 
O \ vi me I LOLlow- 
' 1. 1 
( I 1 t p 1 th h 
ty 1 <s) 
) ( | 5 ¢ 
' ' 
» { 1 un, ¢ n 
i resen 
*! Lyin’ arou Fogg 
me ! that 7 D« mas- 
199 
ter cre 
YT ] — J ; 4 
til oO 1d ( po e to 
, ; ‘ , 
\ it i | expect y11¢ cra ( 
1 ‘ \ ’ 1 ! 1 
down upon t ible and t 
' 11 1 1 
ra 1] eyes Dia His ci 
7 7 I> 
i y Hier wa cn ( { 
. " , 
1 l tn i Jt on, il C | 
m.3 
Lid i.rcaqaso 
‘ 1 1 4 1 
te crook ! he <¢ ( \ 
who \ it he is a ma ( 
\nd » cle he ster I'm sic 
he , a | i) ! ( 
Wear hoo 
wear Rs 1p i 1 
° ' , 
bruised ia \ n | 
, 1 
ri ired acro ( iv them 
and ma he rave | partict 
i l ion to O ng ¢« a 
| Te ee eee — 
t 1 The Demon did not exist and 





“wf 












they had not heard Snokes speak. They 
had aroused the lion, they knew, and 
feared the outcome. Snokes in an 





they 





ordinary ugly mood was bad enough; 
Snokes ecause had 
hout profit was a being 


angry | struck 
for all men to avoid. 


1 
ie 


wets 


down a man 
“The Demon!” he exclaimed sarcas- 

tically again, filling the glass. “ 

I'd 


crook 


i’d like 
like to 


enough to 





to meet up with him. see 
whether he’s master 


” 
aster me. 
“a 


Che cops are after him,” one of the 


others put in. “They’re worried because 
they don’t savvy his game.” 
‘Cops don’t savvy anything,” Snokes 
id scornfully. “The only decent cop 
in town is Camisell, captain of dick 


| my friend, and he’s decent because 





peo- 
ple’s busit too mucl Cops after 
The Demon, are they? Maybe!” 

It's my idea,” said another of the 

ip, ‘that The Demon belo {Oo 

ot! gang. It’s a oth way 

( beatin’ up ga 1 O in 
\ him.” 

And e b up Fogg Ot Ol 
men said Snok iz J our lie 
belonged to some other ga I'd ( 

him, and I'd get him or i 
£00 I’ve a notion tot in 
, ay.” 

‘You leave him one ( e,” 
| begged H h te hed 
\ 

“You can bet he hasn’t! And he 
won't touch me, either Whoever he 
is, he’s playin’ some deep gam It’s 
been two months since ieard of him 
fit And he hi ed a ore of 
n l ! that tin oo And we sit 

na ] a | cl of a l et 
I away h it 

bic ral ( ine | wo | yanyv one 
{ : aid Fo He’ one afte 

1 all. 

“And he'll find f im 3 
t ”" Snoke declarec { | are 
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crooks! And somebody’s goin’ to get 
him! The Demon, eh?” He took an- 
other drink. “I'd like to meet him face 
to face. You, Foggs—you ass! Shak- 
in’ yet just because we've been talkin’ 
about him!” 
“He’s a de 
an ox! 





vil!” “He’s 


He just growls at 


Foggs said. 

as strong as 

a man——” 
“Gettin’ 


> 


white-livered, ain’t 
Snokes questioned scoffingly. 


better 


you?’ 
“You'd 


f 


buck 


up, if you want to con- 
tinue travelin’ with this crowd! If 
The Demon ever comes near me, I'll 


know what to do to him.” 


“He—he knows things!” Foggs said. 
“That’s the worst of it! He told me 
things I’d done—things I didn’t know 


1 1 
I nan Knew, 


If he was, I’d be pinched. 


any other 


So he ain’t a cop 


That’s what 





lid 
sets me, Charlie—somebod and | 
9% 1 1 
don’t ow who, is runnin’ around 
knowin’ things about me.” 
Snok« yrward sudden! 
ine Nin: tenner Hhinih dies antai 
1 ” 1 1 
elser he demand 
' . , 24 . ' 
| } hie ( 1 He 
7 ’ ee 
hit he | \ 1 ( int 
ibout 1 th ' } 1 t 
F uf ¢ | { 1 ot te 
And I a mi some or them | 
“Behave, eh Did he n ion me?” 
“He didi mention anybody in pa 
ticular But he le uid | mit 
1 didnt mend my w Ss. bnem 
own words, Charli If he’d 
Knired me, Ddeat me Uup-_-— 
, 
whip 
sneered again. “Got you 





nd you a member 


Snokes gang! 


worried, hi 
ra 1 
Ot tne 





You'd better 
Neer a 


buck-up! I’m gettin’ sick of this sniv- 


elin’. If ever The Demon meets ime, 
he'll learn a thing or two. If he wa 
to walk in this minut 24 

Snokes stopped in the middl i a 
sentence. Somebod brushed ; 
the door at which he was pointing. Thi 
knob was turned, the door oO d 
uickly, and a man came in { n the 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


CAPTAIN CAMISELL. 


LIM FOGGS and the others would 
not have been surprised had it been 
The Demond come in answer to Snokes’ 
boast. himself, despite his 
brave talk, flinched a bit as the door 
was opened, and started to get out of 
his chair. But he back into it 
again, with a sigh of relief. It was not 
The Demon. 


Snokes 


sank 


Into the room, having closed the door 
behind him and shut out the wind and 
rain, came a middle-sized man of about 
thirty-five years. He was dressed in a 
neat suit, over which he wore a rain- 
He removed his hat and stepped 
forward into the light, revealing a pleas- 


coat. 
ant face, light-colored hair, blue eyes 
with a twinkle in them—-the countenance 
of a docile man. 


“Camisell!” Snokes gasped. 


Come in and 


“Wel- 
come, cap’n! take a 
seat.” 

walked nearer the 
“A nasty 


“You're taking it easy, 


The newcomer 
stove and looked them over. 
night!” he said 
I see.” 

Beyond nodding a greeting that wa: 
not sincere, none of those in the room 
Snokes. Captain Cami- 
made them feel uneasy. 
Since he had been a captain of detec- 


spoke except 
sell’s presence 
tives he had been given to dropping 
around now and then and visiting hang- 
outs, but they could not get used to it. 
Only Snokes did not seem to fear him. 
But it was possible that he came on 
grim business now, possible that Snokes 
had been seen and recognized when he 
man, that 
save him. 


had knocked down his and 


ee ; 
alibi would not 
Snokes, knowing the truth and think- 


a bogus 


ing of the graver thing, felt a moment 
of fear, but managed to shake it off. 
This was a regular visit, he told him- 
self ; and, if it was not, he must pretend 
that he thought so. 


“I don’t suppose I can offer a drink 


Magazine 


to an officer of the law,” Snokes said, 
managing to grin. 
“Not that stuff,’’ Captain Camisell re- 
plied. “I’ve too much respect for my 
tomach,” 

He sat down beside the stove, took 
a cigar from his pocket and lighted it, 
Those in the 


another nerv- 


and puffed in silence. 
room gl one 
ously. 

“it's 
out,” 
the station and play checkers ?’ 


glanced at 
a bad night for a cop to be 
“Why not stay in 


’ 


Snokes said. 


Sometimes” a cop has to 
whether he wants to or not,” said 
sell. 

“T suppose so. That’s what he ge 
for bein’ a cop. You ain’t out lookin’ 
for The Demon, are you?” 

“Tf I am, what do you know 
him ?” 

don’t know nothin?’ much® 
“He beat up Fogg 
for some reason 
I think that I saw him 
2” Captain Car 
chair anc 
“T’m pretty sure of it, 
on. “TI had an en 
Redson. I 
The adel n 
1] 


about it vi m 
boys to meet hin and tal 


agement 
man 
1a 
alk over 
in’ election.” 

“WV here ?” 

“The usual place—I guess you know 
where, cap’n. I went down early, 
could ¢g 

the alderman was 
\nd J 


DacKk and play 
done 
ae k here. 
he Demon dartin’ 
as somebody 

thingamaji 
a8 x ” 
Him Close. 

“What 

fl ; setuil 09: take thy 

OnoKkes Was quick oO te nim—tne 
alley at the mouth of which Redson had 
been shot. 


“Um!” the captain grunted. 


‘That 











4 
i 


S1 


terested in The Demon. 


all 


1 


iia 


mi 


| 


al 


1 


7 


ings. Who i 


The Demon 


be 
iokes.” 
“How’s thatr” 

“Oh, it is just possible that I am in- 


important. information, 


ay 


What time was 
this ?” 

“Let me see! I got back here about 
lf past ten, didn’t I, Slim?” 


“Just about,” Foggs replied. “I re- 
mber that I made the remark, just 
er you got back, that it was only 
lf past ten, and | 


that the storm made 


eem like a long evenin’. 
“uc, 1571 [ Mr her” aid 
So you did remember,” said 
iokes. “All right, cap’n, I got back 
ere about half past te so I must 
ve been passin’ that alley about ten 
utes or so before that. If it hadn’t 
n rainin’, I’d have taken after him 


interestin’ 
aig 

,cap’n! 

Cami- 


arned a few 
; The Demon 


lon’t 
1O11 t 


d maybe I 
“People ¢ seem to know,” 


replied. 


“He’s been beatin’ up the boys, and 
hey're after him. And I understand 
hat the cops are after him, too. Some- 


“Oh, Vl give him 


i 


fi 


ab him, then. 
all.” 


you 


} lye 
lv ought to n 


him—that’ 


I want to 


\ ] that'll ] if =) 
nd what do if you meet 


Captain Camisell asked, puffing 
ly at his cigar. 
n 


all right! 
f my boys, didn’t he? 


>» 1 Tats! 
a iecsson, 


beat up one o 


ie Demon, is he? He won't be such 

a demon when I’m through with him. 
like to know his game.” 

So would J,” Camisell said “So 

cot back here about halt past ten, 


did 


vou, Snokes r” 


‘Just about, accordin’ to that clock on 


1, 


wall. I suppose it’s right.” 

‘aptain Camisell, with the eyes of 
ry man in the room upon him, took 
his watch and compared it with the 


“It’s only a minute fast,” he said. 

Have you boys all been here all eve- 
mi - 1 ‘ 1 . ” 
Phe were here when I came, 

( i said 


“We've been here since about eight 
o'clock,” Foggs added. ‘Too wet to be 
out.” 

“Ready to swear to all that, I sup- 
pose:” the captain asked. 

“Sure!” the chorus. 

Captain Camisell grinned at them and 
returned his watch to his pocket. 
tried their best 
they were il 


came 


They 
to grin back at him, but 
| at ease. 
ght,” | 
“But it’s fortunate that you’ve 
been here all evening.” 

“What’s the idea? 


“T guess you boys are all ri 1¢ 


said. 
és Foges a ked, be- 
fore Snokes could speak and change the 
ubject. 


in’ 


“Has somebody been turn- 
a trick and you’re out lookin’ for 
them?” 

“I’m not the only one looking around 
to-night,” Camisell told them. “You'll 
find mess of detectives ttered 


a SCé 


through the district. What you say about 

The Demon interests me, Snokes. 

There’s been something pulled at the 
1 


of that alley where you say you 
him to-night.” 


1, pretendin 


nk you sai 


“Yeh?” S 


nokes Sai 


how sudden interest. “What was the 
game, cap’n?” 

“Just a little murder, Snokes—that’s 
all.” 

“Somebody snuff out a guy?” 


his 
nuffed 


Captain Camisell puffed slowly at 


cigar again. “Y 


es, somebody 
out somebody,” he replied. “The vic- 
tim was Alderman Redson.” 

Snokes had been expecting it, of 
course, but the others had not. And 
now that he heard it, it seemed to 
shock Snokes as much 


as it did the 


+ 


others. There was an instant of silence, 


and then Snokes was upon his feet. 
“Alderman Redson!” he gasped. 
345} 


“The big boss? snuffed him 
outr 

“Y es—four 
tain Camisell 
way 


Somebody 


shots altogether.” Cap- 


spoke in a matter-of-fact 


was talkin’ 
“We 


“But—but—— 


Why, I 


to him Snokes gasped. 
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were talkin’ about the election, and I 
was tellin’ him that he could depend on 
our boys.” 

“And when he left that lodging house 
down the street and got 
said Camisell. 


he walked 
plugged,” 

“But who— 

“That is what we are eager to learn,” 
Captain Camisell said, puffing at his 
cigar. “There are a hundred possibil- 
ities, of course. Some political foe may 
have done it, or some woman, or 
whom 


some- 


body about Redson knew too 
much.” 

Ty =e ’ 
i cant 


\lderman 


pa 7 
Snokes cried. 


believe it ‘i 
se A 


Redson! The boss of the 


district——” 

“We found the weapon—it was 
automatic,’ Captain Camisell went on. 
“No finger prints. A regular gunman’s 
stunt, if you ask me. So we've been 
looking around.” 


“Redson! He was a square guy with 
eave the dead 


tribute 


his friends!’ Snokes 
man that hypocritical 
sO ee 


that, Snokes. 


Camisell not 

On 
some 
How- 
ever, he’s been killed, and we want his 


grunted, 
heard many men say 
the contrary, I’ve 
pretty hard things about him. 


heard men say 


murderer.” 

He puffed at his cigar again, took it 
from between his lips and looked at it 
as he twisted it in his fingers, and then 


» | 
elanced around at them once more 


They all were nervous now, but Snokes 
group. Snokces 
did 
“It—it might have been The Demon,” 

“You say Red- 
on was shot at the end of that r 
where I say I thought I saw 
Demon ?” 


“Right there, 


was the coolest of the 


knew what the others not 


Snokes said suddenly. 


” 


Snoke 
“Then maybe it was The Demon. 
Camisell, every man in this end of town 
will help you go after him! You 
the word that you want 
Demon! He’s not any too much loved 


pass 


only hope I get 
cops can 


done {i 


around here, and Redson the 
boss.” 
“We certainly want him, Snokes.” 
“And you'll have him, if he 
comes face to face me!” 
“Demon, is he? 


boasted. 
was am angel 


was 


ever 
with Snokes 
I'll make him 
wish he before I xx 
through!” 
Snokes took another drink of bad 
liquor, and Camisell puffed at his cigar 
and gave no indication of leaving. 
‘amisell, you're a big cop and I’ve 
“But you're 


You ’tend to your 


done time!” Snokes said. 

ighty white cop. 
and don’t pester everybody 
. ‘ 4 , o o 5.3 T oe 
tuse you wear a shield. I’m 

you, Camisell.” 

“Thanks ’ 


“And I] 


Snokes conti 


strong ft 
don't care who 
ued. You ain’t one 


You take it easy 


hold your job—don’t go around 


these rough guys. 


trvin’ 


to cause trouble for everybody And 
nobody’d better try to 
e I’m around. It’s 
cop. And no 


me a 


cause you 


trouble whil because 
cop or no 


nerve to call 


mth) 


1 


‘You certainly are not, as far 


Camisell 


am concerned,” Captain 
He stood up suddenly and bega 
hi Chose in the 


toning his raincoat. 


looked their reli 

“And pe that you come 

Demon,” the 
there'll be fireworl 
ig ig) 
vears on his head and cram it 
1’1l hold him with one 
id slap him to sleep with the 


He'll be a go 


do, 


mised. take off 


throat ! 


Demon, is he 
vhen I’m done with him! 


pretty loud, aren’t you, 


Camisell asked. ‘“‘Suppose 

exclaimed. “I 
a chance at him. The 
what’s left when I’m 
there’s anything left. Beat 


:¢ . 1 
Mm: ONOKES 


ly- 
nave 
] 





The Demon 


up one of my boys, will he? Run “Now, Charlie ——’ 

around posin’ as the big terror of the “Then don’t even hint at such a 

town, will he? Dll——” thing! Do you want get me into 
“Tell me about it afterward,” Cap- trouble: I didn’t have anything 

tain Camisell said dryly; “spare the de- against Alderman Redson, did I? 

tails now.” Wasn’t he the boss of 
He finished buttoning his coat, put on didn’t he always take care of u 

his hat, and walked across to the door. treat us right at election time? It’s T 

Snokes staggered after him, waving a Demon—that’s what! The Demon was 

hand in~ friendly fashion. Camisell in that alley—and I saw him!” 

nodded to the men in the room, jerked Sn vent ¢ the table, mutter- 

open the door, dashed out int he himself, and attacked the bottle 

storm, and closed the door aiter him rain. The other gan playing cards, 

with a bang. - elad that the menace was over for the 
Snokes stood looking at the door for time being. 

a moment, and then he turned back and enraged Snokes to 

faced the others, a 
“Nice little captain !’” 

one. “If all cops were like him, we’d others remained with S 


grin on his face Half an hour later 
he said in a low _ slipped away, and only Fo 


have a cinch. I don’t believe he ever were watching Snoke 
arrested anything wo 
W 


e than a drunk’ was in an ugly mood now 
n all his [ | 


= 
i 
= a ee et 1 . + 

1re—don t peneve ne carries be wo! 


] 
eat or blackjack. ull off a stunt before 


right under his ladylike nose and he’d 

ever see it! Unburied dead—that’s 

hat Captain Camisell is! But he’s a 

ocd scout, all the same. I’m strong for 
him. He’s content to draw his salary 
every month and keep out of trouble ‘The Demon, 


much as he can—— Just let me meet him 
Snokes staggered back toward the ta- hat’s all I’m askin’.. Man or 
ble, fumbling at a cigarette, looking —let me meet him soon! 
straight ahead instead of at his com- 
panions. Slim Foggs regarded him 
through bulging eyes. 1 Ss 
\lderman Redson!” Foggs said brushed against the door, and the 
in a whisper “The big boss! was turned. Once more 
kes—vyou—you didn’t , wind rushed into the 
“You fool!’ Snokes cri urling poorly ventilated room frot 
toward him. “Do you want me to han- row alley. And with the rain 


17 ~ 


you, Foggs: came a 
To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, November 9th. As this magazine is published every 
week, you will not have long to wait for the 
next installment of this intriguing serial. 
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Moree Plocks, 


“Bertram Lebhar 


VERYBODY said that 
vey Denni 
“beat the case.” 


Har- 
son was sure to 
Even the dis- 

trict attorney felt in his heart 
that the defendant could never be con- 
victed, although that secret belief did 
not detract from the energy with which 
prosecution. 

The issue was clean cut. 

made no attempt to deny that 
killed young Martin. 
Id have been 


he conducted the 
Dennison 
he had 
Such a denial 
even if the 
prisoner at the bar had wished to make 


] 


1 useiess, 


wou 


it, for there were two eyewitnesses to 
the tragic affair on the courthouse steps. 
But his was self-defense, and 
there was plenty of evidence to sup- 
port that plea. 

The prosecution put Ellen Martin, 
stepsister of the man, on the 
stand. She was one of the State’s star 


plea 


lain 


hough from the nature of 


witnesses, a 
her testimony the young district attor- 
was at l 


; think that 
she made a for the de- 


ney first inclined to 
better witness 


fense than f prosecu 


tion. 
W hite-faced faltering, the girl 
on the 


n that 


a 


hac 


ee 
rotner 


anc fF thea 
tance of tne 


gan to abuse an 


at? Wilbur 5. Bover 


My stepbrother didn’t like Harvey 
Dennison,’ she declared tearfully. 
“Even when he was sober Charlie ob- 
jected to the attentions Mr. Denni- 
son was paying me. And my step- 
brother wasn’t that terrible 
night. He was in a very ugly mood. 
He came up to us and drew a gun and 
ordered Harvey to make himself scarce, 
Hle said he would give Harvey two 
minutes to go. If he wasn’t out of 
sight by that time he would begin shoot- 
ing. 

“And Harvey wouldn’t 
begged him to go, but he 
defying I 


sober on 


budge. I 
stood there 
my poor stepbrother—told him 
that he knew he was only bluffing and 
wouldn’t dare pull that trigger. 

“Then 
lets missed, and Harvey drew 


His first 


suddenly Charlie began firing. 
he bul 
a gui 


shot 


1 himself and fired back. 
stepbrother.’ 


lraw his 


killed my 
“Dennison didn’t « gun, Miss 
Martin, until your stepbrother had _ be- 
gun firing?” counsel for the defense 
in cross-examination, 


didn’t dr 


samct 
around 1i¢€ 


a } 
barnes waiked (¢ 











If he had, this awful thing 


of sight. 
wouldn’t have happened.” 
John Barnes followed Ellen Martin 


on the witness stand. He was a good- 
looking young man, but his countenance 

is ravaged by the traces of dissipa- 
tion. 

His testimony substantiated the girl’ 
ccount of the tragedy. He 
hat he and Martin had been drinking 
ieavily before they encountered Den 
nison on the courthouse steps in the 
company of Miss Martin. He ad- 
mitted, too, that they had abused and 


threatened the prisoner at 


admitted 


+} } —— 
ne Dar, anda 


hat the victim of the murder had been 


he first to shoot. 


“But Dennison could hay voided 
all the trouble by making himself scarce 
when he was ordered to do so, could 

not?’ the district attorney asked 


lf he 
vouldn’t ; 
The witness nodded. 


ow 1 


In’t been ubborn, there wouldn't 


had gone away 


~ 


have been any 


] murder” h lar 
ive been any murder,” he declat 


* ; ; 
harlie gave him a chance to go, but 


1 ” 


e wouldn’t listen. 
Counsel for the defense took the wit- 

) fOr cross-@€xamination., 
“You were sweet on Miss EI 
tin yourself, were you not, | 
asked with a sig 
the jury box. 


“{ had been keeping steady company 


bh her <in . les . 
th her since we were kids,” the young 
nan answered simpty ne t ew im¢ 


ver in favor of Harvey Dennison be 


ise—because I couldn’t let the boo 





touch liquor again 


Che eves of the pri oner at the par 
that moment 
that 


to her feature was not 


ere on the oirl’s face at 
(he expression of joy Barnes’ 
ords brought [ 


lost on him. 





He was more concerne 
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over that incident than over his im- 
pending fate. But then, of course, he 
had nothing to worry about 
I ome of the trial was concerned. 
free. His 
had as- 


he was bound to beat 


so far as 
the out 
soon going to be 

1 - 1 1 
and everybody eise 
sured him that 
the case. No jury 
dict of guilty when it was so 
ere 7 | » +. 4 le arta 4 r 
very clear that he had acted in self- 
ey 


“1 hl he: 
could possidly bring 


In a VC! 


Phe charge of the learned judge, 


lowever, in summing up was thought 
‘ ‘ 
rather hard. 
] lane * 1? 
Phe law is clear and unequivocal, 
ist declared in his soft, pleasantl 
_ ‘ 1 P 
modulated OICK In volum I, )- 
yellate « 1, at page 67, self-defens 
| ! 
1 } Pat 
i¢ ] | OW 
\ ha pe n belevé hat 3 
} +1 
r¢ ( xe Ti r tha | l 
n 1 l nt danger of ¢g \ bodily 
1 1 ’ ‘ 
n i 4g to d tren n 
I 
‘ , ' 1 
l i¢ 1 iso. 6S \ 1 
. 9s ‘ 
letene y him m I 
use no 1 e force than is a i ) 
| i i. 
( rie must, 1f he I ivoid the 
In ot words, if he » run 
it is his duty to do \\ 
' 
that not be popular with 1 O1 
1 
col r¢ \ en tie ire l Luite yet 
; ; . , 
that 1s the law of our State 
Chere ( é \ } id 
1 1 . 
eS 4 take Into ¢ 
ie def« i! d mor 
1 1 
in \ bsolutely y ( 
1 ( If 1 entlet =)) ire 
‘ ] 1 1 
i ( qaerens } i D- 
u ) eSscy the 1 ] hich 
1 1 L. den<ars 
‘ I n by withdrawing trom 
; 
t | 11 
T ie quarrel, and giving full 
weight to the t my j heard that 
i! n i d I | ti 
Wild en, i nf m 
( d o bring in verd 0 
o no ter how much vo m 
‘ ; ye with tl y voune 
} t iV i \ 1 t il? 
man 
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brought in a verdict that surprised 
every one—the defendant was guilty of 
murder Not a 
person present failed to feel a measure 
of shock and amazement when the ver- 
dict was delivered. 
Harvey Dennison could 
lieve his ears. § It 
that twelve sane, unbiased men should 
have branded him as a criminal just 
had fired a shot to save his 
Whatever the said about 
it, no man with a blood 
in his veins would have taken to his 
heels at the command of a couple of 


drunken bullie 


in the second degree. 


scarcely be- 


seemed incredible 


because he 


own life. law 


drop of red 
| 
i 


] 


he had _ acted 
f and 
oun 


firing 


And they were talking of sending him 


prison for that! It couldn't 
possibly be done. 

A week later 
yn heard himself sent 
term in 
presently he was on his way to 


It was done, however. 
need to a 
And 
that 


Denni 


twenty-yea Sing Sing. 


grim institution. 
What hurt him perhaps, even more 


1 1 
than tne 


injustice of it all, was the 
Ellen Martin did not 
—did not him 

word of farewell or Syl 
that consid 


come 
send 


over 
for the first two yeal f 
itude. Probably the 
. ; 
1¢ 


the girl had given him some sign that 
she cared. 

And when, after he had been there 
a little over two years, word came to 
him from the outside world that Ellen 
Martin had become the wife of 
Barnes, that was the last straw 

Hie laughed when he heard the news, 
but it was not a pleasant laugh. 
two witnesses testimony 
been largely responsible for 
him in this living death were now hus- 
band and wife! 
his informant told him, only six weeks 


John 


So the 
had 


landing 


whose 


They had married, so 
the judge had passed sentence on 
him. He enough at 
last why the girl had not come near him 
to offer him one little 
while he was eating out his 


after 


understood W ell 


word of comfort 
heart in 

trans- 
was nol 


the county jail, waiting to be 
ferred to the penitentiary. It 
because he was her 
stepbrother. It because had 
been too busy at the time accepting the 
attentions of 
“Tf ever I get out of thi 
tered, an evil glint in his eyes. 


the murderer of 
was she 
- ° 

Barnes. 


!” he mut- 


II. 


The heavy pine door of the lumber- 
man’s log cabin was flung open vio- 
lently, demolishing the child’s house of 
blocks on the floor and letting in a gust 
October 


door, and backing against it 


1 . 1 
n 


wind. Closing | 
hant 


of chill 
1 
° i 


the 
Pave a 


his hip 


p po ket, man 


‘“ ” 
vert 
overs 












legs, its contents hiddén from view 


by draw curtains made of flour sacks 


- <s ; 
dyed with coffee; and acro he room 
-” at. ++} 4 1 } . 
from the observer, with its head neat 
the door at the adjoining chamber, a 
J g 
small bedstead of cedar half stripped of 
R - 
1 tru Oy Dark 
mi —_ ant f 1 , : 
phe Only occupant oO i awelling 
Was a girl Of SIX juatte 1 a trem- 


bling neap on the bed, het big eves 
ing, fastened on the countenance 
1 oy 


° 2. 1 
visitor sharply. 








lhe child sprang to the floor on the 
eS Mie ’ ; 
other side of the bed, thus placing it 
tween them, and faced him with h 
tie ; : oe 
black e) widening in fear. 
‘Where’s your dad?” repeated the 
m l n the deepening Vilugnht 
l l 4 l vey oOo n quart 
‘He—he isn’t home,” replied the 
7 1 ‘ , 1 
( quavering!y (40 ‘wa please 
«1 yr ee 
i da It now you {sO Wa iJad 18n 
hor nd ma isn’t hom 
She had been crying, for she tried 
q with tie 
{ es of tea itn tne 
1 7° 7 
1 ¢ er caiico dress 
T 1 1 7 
[ll-naturedly he kicked ( ittered 
| hit of odds nd from 
ind jo} d 1 f wiftl 
tro nd { indow. | ously 
} 1 1° a - 
1 de the chintz curtains to 
"1 1 
uZE ine all Da to f rear 
id tretch of leafl d 
ip] beyond Flatteni | f 
{ the pane, he ed ] 
» the double line of ru where 
vanished in the thicl ood 
he mountainside Vow ith ex- 
1 from the fro ndo\ 
lown the lifel 1d t 
1 towat the | Zz ¢ \ er¢ 
il t] weird re clo f a still 
1 +1, ] 1 
i 1} On Clit 10 l I - 
; 
ird its fantastic, leton arn 
7} 1 1 1 . ores 
\ stifled sob made hin urn. The 
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home manufacture; a packing case on 
its side with sticks at’ the corners for 


a minute he said 








“Stop blubbering,” he growled out. 
“T have a right to cry,” sl 
with a show of spirit; “and I want you 


iway 
1 1 Tal 
OKeE Wild 
I’m not going 
5 s 
' 
tor your a 


+41 oirl edo 
little girl edg 


' 1 
1e | “d ind m«¢ 


oor leading i 
ne read ov 
welcome gue 


) ) to 
id If 
let me bu 
irm 
( d made 
did he give 
ri 
i 1 \ 
1 1 
" is he s 
1 . nol : 
il y, Wai 
i la blaze 
sprang p al 1 he 


fireplace, 


welcome wat 


eye upon him. 


om (9? ¢. — 
et ne eCx¢ 
c} a ful welce 
H ( 1e 





1 
annoyed look 
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examine the footwear, while the child, 
surprised by this attention, 
stood poised like a dos to leap 
s] 


sudden 

read} 
sohtect ci ae . 
igntest sign Of danger. 


Why, 


away at the 
“Here, let 
they're wet! 
“Wet ?” 
dully. ‘‘Oh, yes. 
a long ways till we 
bad man chasing us any more. 


he stoppe d 


me get them off. 
How’d that come ta 
She contemplated them 
Dad raced the 
hear the 
Then 
ran 


horse 


couldn’t 


the buckboard, and J 


down to a brook and filled dad’s hat 
and got my feet we When dad put 
the water on ma’s face, she woke up 
and d the bad man wanted to shoot 
dad, too, and she was glad he only 


shot her. And then she said, ‘Good by, 
Take care 
didn't 
and 


And 


MM iybe it’s all over. 


of [llen’—that’s me—and she 


talk any more, but shut her eyes 


me ] . : ‘ hil 
groaned every once in a wnaile, 


2 
we were ’way up there on the moun- 
tain, and dad aqarove so fast I fell out 
and he had to stop t pl k 11 p And 


when we go there he said I must stay 


ue a } : ait 9 a a, 
and be brave until he came ack, bDe- 
cause he couldn’t drive fast and hold 





0, and he must hurry ma 
And then he whipped 


went away 


ma and me, 
to the doctor. 
the horse and A down to- 
Ouch! You hurt.” 


“T didn’t mean to,” said the st 


Wa rd 


anger 





with gruff condescension. [he knot’s 
4 a> 1.4 99 
pretty tight 
ey 99 1 1 “ 
fa tied it,” said the child She 
could open it 
, F ‘ o9e8 
L¢ ll ng wuninteii1gi- 
bil 14 
1 
| re ! oO kings at | 
, , ’ 
al to tne Mi ) ‘ 
( ( . OF Y I ( et on 
1 
\ { y 
. 1 
| { ? is 
g Cl f ] 
g 
4 
| i¢ 
, erct ¢ 
1 ( ( ' er 
| 1 
i { STi¢ { ( 
1 ‘ , 
i e and al Ol a We O1li¢ t 
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occasional shivers attesting that she had 
indeed been thoroughly chilled. 

“Did your dad when he’d be 
back?’ inquired the visitor as he bal- 
anced chat its hind legs and 
stretched his feet toward the blaze. 

“No, but dad wouldn’t leave me here 
all alone when it’s dark. I 
wouldn't.” She spoke more 


Say 


his on its 


know he 
in a tone 


of hope than of conviction. 


“T guess I'll wait for him, then,” said 


> 


the guest in a grim, quiet voice. 


into the fire and sniffed 


He peered 


with relish the odor of burning birch. 


“So your name is Ellen, too?” said 
he at length 
“T was named after ma.” 
He spoke as though musing aloud. 
hope you —— Ha! \\ ll, prob- 


ably you'll be the same when you grow 
up. It’s in the blood.” He passed his 


race vith a gesture indi 





hand over 


desire to brush away an un 
pleasant thought. “I’m always forget- 


ting you’re only just a tiny mite,’ he 
added. 
Little Ellen, longing for the caress 


1: ‘ 
him Wist 


and 


ig 
of her mother’s hand, eyed 
fully. She wanted to go to 
place her hand on his knee. 
And for the first time he studie 
by the firelight. Once his hand r 


out and gently touched her soft 


j 
hit 
nim 


d her 
iched 
bla *k 


lhasewe 3 L Se ae ¢ merae agcease8, ‘ 
nair; but he drew it away again with 
. 1 } ° mai « ee |} » F Lo Py 
a shudder and a catch in his throat; 
¢ . shila. £ : 
and the child’s face chat red ) 
Ty? ry » « £44] Ia ele | 
“its getting awful dark i Klien 
1 moatit 1 . I’n 
appeal dominating her vot rm 
hungry, too. 
betore inswel ao he 1 a 
precau narv look 1p nd 
r¢ d. md ré | ( ( 
“Let’s go = O.4 ‘ 
, 
| ere I ) 
i pe ted ) | 
q 
' 
] ( lown tl | 
, : 
| bs pCi. 
7 
ie visitor grasped the ring and 
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swung back the door. 
the six-by-six cellar and passed up a 


He dropped into 
loaf of homemade bread, 
cheese, and a pitcher of 
with water. 
again, he placed the 
table. 

“Aren’t you going to set 


5 


some store 
conden ed milk 
mixed Clo ing the trap 
food on the bare 
the table?” 


she asked. 


It sure would taste better, hey?” he 
agreed. 

“The tablecloth is in the 
said Ellen, t] 


ha 
forefinger the 


sideboard,” 


indicating wi pointing 
transformed packing box. 


The snap of command in her word 





caught his cynical fancy. 
“You get that Way pretty young 
don’t you?” he muttered. But the re 
lost on the child. Drawing 
up to the table, she climbed 
into it, curled her little bare legs un 
der her, and arranged the scanty calico 
dress about her with a tug here and 

ll there, simulating the airs of 





le contemplated her acting, a 








sneer, half smile playing over his fea 
reoe 

‘Well?’ she demanded significantly, 

g her hands in her lap. 

Oh, yes, the cloth,” said he, ha y 
making for the crude sideboard; “of 
col e—the cloth.” 

It was a cheap red and white cotton 
affair, frayed and patched, but with ex 


igani servility he arranged and re 


arranged it according to her finical, 
fickle directions. At her further com 
mand, he got out plates, knives, and 


coal napkins for two. 
Get me a bowl,” ordered 
obeved. 


He b 





roke up bread in the bowl, 
sprinkled it with sugar, and covered 
mil} 
‘Now you’ve washed all th ga 


she complained. 





' 
the fire. That’s nuff. Now, you can 
sit down and eat.” 

The invitation was accepted with a 
mock obei The visitor le free 
use of | 
of bread, then pushed back 


If you have no objections 


yeisance. ma¢ 
he cheese and most of the loaf 
his chair. 
I’ll have 





'. ” ‘ . 1 s | 
a smoke,” said he, proceeding to 


” 


a cigarette. 
1 would only come,” Ellen 


“it da 
said, sighing 


; ] Ieanecd Hae fa 
, aS she dipped up the ast 


mouthfw#l of sugar from the bottom of 


the bowl. “He’d be glad you were so 
nice to me ig 

Puffing stol dly a Us ¢ rette, the 
guest v lunteei l no \ i PaZe 
was fastened upon ire, though n 


behave piciously as she viewed : 
closed door of her mother’s’ rov - 
he’d put me to bed.” 

rhe n put his ciga on. the 
i le edge 

Oh, it’s too early to sleep yet eC 


house in és 

It’ll never be like it was,” obje d 
Ellen, id he looked at her sharply. 
Can u ike a house with all rich 
girl’s thi in and wish it big?” 

Ili 1 ke yé ua fairy ] ] it i 1 
can move all over till you find just the 
spot y vant it to be | m e 
if ther ( hing about that'll do fo1 

e 

the mag C rpe 

Ile examined several gayly colored 
pictures ta 1 on the Is and « e 
one on a iff card from which all of 
last year’s calendar had been torn. On 
the floor he laid the card and started 
building ‘len dre close i at 
length in| do 1 é | he le 
him \ tog he dre¢ vo head ’ 
one disheveled and touched with the 

1 
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really,” the giftsaid with a sigh. “Now, 
I want it where there’s lots of other 
girls and boys and no bad people that 
hurt mothers,” 

“T guess fairyland is the only place 
like that,” remarked the builder; “but 
here goes. ‘Tell me when to stop.” 
burden 
and out 
around the few pieces of furniture, and 


He pulled the card with its 
around the room, twisting in 
at her command he snatched the card 
from under the building and left Ellen’s 
house standing complete on the bare 
floor. 

“Oh, let me do that!” cried the child 
eagerly. 

‘| don’t think you’ 
You'd tumble it over.” 

“Ma 
pa] el 


rhat’s the 


quick 
ays I’m awful quicl 
back again.” 


magic Carpe :: 


Once 


you 
choose where your home is t 
settles it 


ever.” 


tand that 


your home n 


7 ’ ‘ ‘ 
ellen kicked over the edifice 


you got to make a new one,’ 


and laughed. 
The man laughed also. It was not 


a nice laugh. rang with the hatred, 
he pessimism, the rancor of years of 


t 

brooding and waiting. 
Ha, ha ha!” With an effort he 
controlled “You'll have to 
build your own after destroying the one 
d, “but I'll 


iow 
Snatch awa 


“Make a new 
one! j 
himself. 
[ offered you,” he declare 
show you how to 


“Your dad will recognize this,” said 
he as he capped the cupola. “It’s the 
Dwelling of Memory. 1 guess that’s 
too hard for a little mite to remember.” 
His laugh was again harsh and grating. 

There was the neigh of a horse out- 
side. He leaped to the front window, 
the red moonlight touching his features 
with an uncanny 
away again with an oath. 
window, but 

devil!’ he 
them 
have bumped into them.” 

There 

“Why 
dad?” 

“It isn’t your father. It’s 
men I don’t want to see.” 


He 
He ran to 
bac k. 


color. sprang 


a rear dre 
“The 


brings 


“What 
lle must 


muttered. 
here SO soon? 
was a touch on his arm. 
don’t you hide and_ s’prise 
some 
He paused, 
and his eye turned appraisingly to the 
trapdoor in the floor, then dubiously 
to the child. “If | 
—down in the cellar 
you think you could manage not to tell 
them that I was there?’ 

‘I wouldn’t tell them,” she 


LS 


back to hide 


Was 


would you—do 


declared. 
Still he hesitated; then, with a 
\\ ell, at all I 


ah events, I’ve 
lose.” 


nothing 
And into the cellar he dropped, 
the trap closing over him. 

The child glanced toward the 
She stood 


pectantly, but nobody came. 


door. 
moment 


for a waiting ex- 


Presently 


her gaze shifted to the house of blocks 
glistening 


the further 


in a patch of moonlight at 
the She 


new 


end of 


room. 


moved over to it, interest in her 


+ 


toy transcending her curiosity 


ing the expected visitors. Ac 
floor she dragged the 


structi 


rpet, and when 


- ] 1345 ; 
Iragile edifice t 


' , 
he essayed 


errormances. 


he I 


triumph 


ult caused 
gieetul 


he « rowed. 











Two men came in. 

“The kid’s safe,” said one, who had 
a star on his coat, drawing a_ hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and wiping 
‘Gee, but I can breathe 


his forehead. ‘ 
ea y now !” 
cks!" said the other, a short, 


‘ky fellow. “Dennison would never 


‘Shu 
e near this place.” 


“Dad isn’t home,” put in Ellen, get 


ng up from the floor, the square of 
ardboard in | hand. ‘The serenity 
ith which she OOK tit intrusion 
ould have aroused the suspicion of 

more acquainted with the ways of 


iildren, but the sheriff was a handler 


men. 


{ im] all il NE she dec] i 1 boldly 

We know, kid. Your dad sent us 

re. He’s taken your ma to the doc. 
\e ain’t going 


to hurt you.” 
| taf 


A third man enter and rangy. 
‘‘Nobody in the barn,” announced. 


‘| reckon you didn’t find no one in 
neither, eh?” 
e sheriff. “Guess 


wide berth 


“Nope,” admitted th 


tor 


this p! ce a 
1 He paused, stepped quickly 
rae # 


, and picked up the half-burned 


ire 
Dennison’s been here,” he = an- 
iced quietly “Tohn don’t smoke 
1 things \nd he’s had a feed 
lich way did he go, little girl?” 
llen looked up side at th 
tar on his brea l made no 
Ver. 
He wasn’t in sight 1 he 1 | be 
Lil l Tl ” de i d Liie@l p- 
o he mu . * e b it | 
e x 11 
| WI ( a 1 
e le 
1 ‘ vu 
LU sia y 
I t never | il ) | Won t 
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“That’s right,” agreed the sheriff ak 
the short deputy pushed open the door 
to bedchamber and disappeared 
within. “A brave girl, you are. But 
he is a bad man. He ha very 
Your ma would teil you that 


the 


been 
wicked. 
you ought to tell us. 

But Ellen set her lips tight. 

“No time for chinnin’, boys 
the short deputy, appearing 
adjoining room, 
in the loft.” 


‘Take keer, Bill,” w 
| 


advised 
the 


If 
tp 


trom 


I’m goin’ to look 1 


arned the sheriff ; 


but Bill took a candle from the stone 
helf above the fireplace, lit it 

flames, and, clambering up the rung 
fastened to the side wall, poked his head 
through the opening into the little attic. 

Blaze away, Dennison, old scout!” 
he cried cheerily. “I’m here to b 
clicked.” 

Receiving no response, he climbed 
up, and they in the room bel could 
hear him poking about among the gen 
eral litter above. He was down again 
shortly. 

“T’d jest like to know,” began th 


sheriff, “whether he came 


road tO lay low an iet us tose him or 
whether he’s made a get-awa\ See 
here, kid, that man went and hurt your 
ma—er—very much nd maybe he’ 
meanin’ to hurt your pa. We want to 
ind out what’s become of him Nov 
will you tell 
The’ chil eyes grew big, bu 
he kept silent. 
ook under the ’ 01 
¢ A the taller de 
mt § 1] I Nice nie ho ‘ 
begged Elle SI ! 
( en ot ] on 
| ( ) 
{ i 
i 
of 
ity l cl F 
ino 
Gad!” he exploded. “Har Dx 
1 n ain’t under t thine unl e 
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built it on top of himself. There’s the come on. Let’s quit chewin’ the rag 
cupola and the two-story front stoop and get busy. Dennison ain’t really in 
with the four big posts. Ain’t no doubt — hi 


who done that job.” 


aos 


right mind. He won’t rest easy till 
ted John, and it’s up to us to 


Ss 


The sheriff spoke with convi 
‘No kid built that. He’s gon 


a look to make 


tio before he does. Come on.” 


about leav! the kid?” in 
tall deput 
sisted the tall man. “She’s all rigl 
SF.) , 
You're 
“ee es Oe 
or you’d know what that 


it,” said the sheriff. 
a greenhorn in right bacl 
‘ s safe to 
means,” replied the Il bad h . a send some one 
‘That’s the county courthouse,” e Ise f » kid. That’s what he said.” 
plained the sheriff. “Tight years one eyed the trap dubiously. 
on them steps Harvey Dennison wa 


131] ; Le wan » +h ° fAe 
ike to peek under there fot 
courtin’ Ellen Martin when alone cam: I 


her stepbrother Charlie and sheriff directed 
built that thing 
girl don’t wan 


Barnes, both fightin’ drunk. 

John had been keepin’ steady c 
since they was kids, but could he be under a 
that thing built on top 


>. Seg eee Sn wench 
him over because he wou 
let booze alone. ; 
tarted to abuse and threaten Dennison, ind the three passed out. 
‘ 7° } . I ‘ 5] e. © 
1arlie ordered Harvey to make him 
j or git kill@. Denni 
leet 1 : 1 


budge an inch. Charlie kept 


horses’ hoofs died away 


ere ws 


1 - ; 
tn Was siuence in 
tellin’ him to go. EI 


to leave her and save trouble, but 


| . 28 £ +], : Ra 
en begged hit f the d ire and 
] 


in the woods neai 
didn’t see things that way. il joined 
ired and missed and—— Well, 
ended in Charlie’s death. Self-defen 
as the plea at th rial, in this 1 
same courthor 
1 _1 


of Memory to on 
* her head. Ti 


ening and_ sto 


He strode to- 


‘quit your 


is been as poor as church mice they’ve oi aid a lot of bad things,” tl 
been happy. But reckon what vey hil , sobbing, “and I don’t know 
i said because they talked so fa 


Dennison must ’a’ thought, bre 
a Rade ie 9 
0’ prison and findin’ Ellen mari ‘ared and sleepy. 


John all these years!’ “Go to bed, tl 


en,” he advised. “T’ll 
The short deputy was getting impa- it up and wait for your dad alone.” 
“She never cared a dern for 
no one but John,” he declared 


ie slid from the bed, wiped her eyes 


“Now n her sleeve, and stood with her back 











clos¢ to him. He did not comprehend, 
so she turned to see what was the mat- 
ter. 

“Ma has to unbutton me, and she— 
she 


plained 


+] it! 
wen, Witil 


isn’t here,” she ex 
He clumsy 


hesitated ; 
trembling fingers, performed the unac- 
customed task. While he replenished 
the fire she slipped into a coarse 
And when he 


, 1 . 1 
ently buttoned it at 


woolc n 
had obedi 
the 


COVCTS. 


nightgo vn. 
the back of 
neck he climbed in under lie 


‘“*Kilen,” said he, sitting on the far 
the door, 


nice girl not to 


Phe child sat up. “Don’t you know?” 

lle shook his head. 

“Once, ma says, a li tle girl—no, shi 

isa | irl—told a lot of thing 
It a man, and she thoug] vy were 
1 thin but the judge 11 the 
e bad things, and the k him 

1 put him in prison, and ma \ 

was awful orry and she alwi 
d me never, never tell al an 


hurt them, because 


ly when it may 1 
and what’s 


Che man cleared his throa 


,our ma told you thatr he repeated 
= 
SKLLY, 
\ an 1 :. 1 
E€ , and sne aiways cried i@n sne 
14 1 1 
1 me, and dad would say We told 
1 1 , 
l : e Ul we Lt 
} ! } 
A i ‘ A . 4 
( l ( —ain € l i 
r , 
i \ } ¢ t 
' 1 
\ t )! | 
; « 
l ley: | 
? ~ 
{ | 
! 1 I 
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The door opened. The child on the 
bed, kneeling the other way, was un- 
aware that on the threshold, silhouetted 
in the ruby moonlight, stood her father, 
On Was a 
look of worry, but not of hopelessness. 


alone, unarmed his face 


One look, however, and the father 
ilently threw up his arm. 

As the curly head bowed upon the 
man’s shoulder the revolver which the 
guest had snatched from his pocket was 


shifted to his other hand behind the 





< 
\ -— ‘ 
\( [ lay me,” the baby voice com- 
, , . 
menced ut W n eached ep lt 
faltered 
Ae coal oS. 1 
If | should die, ested the man 
His face relaxed d ce Was sin 
eiulat thing 
' ' 1 ° P 
lf I should di efore | wake— 
' 
wha née 4 
| p =~ the Lo d soul to ft ke 
1 ‘ 
breathed the 1 n \ nd t I 
e 1 1 | 
cr 1 i " ( } O k oT cae 
| it re lve n tather s race 
i ed away as though he knew that hi 
child wa fe 
1 1 “ 
Iilen -repeated, then add God 
9 : 1 
bless dad, God —oh, | God.” 
ne ( ive d I an tell h 
he vy I mi n to-n it! And make 
1 
her well aga In 
1 - 1 r ? 
Che fathe I clk g l Phe 
tint eye ei cal 1 ¢ ‘ 
' 1 
ed 1, b \" 10 ure f 
‘ , ¢ x4 
\ el ind the 
1 1 : 1 
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“I won't,” promised Ellen. “Wait a blown firelight revealing beads of per- 
minute. I forgot to pray, ‘God bless  spiration on his forehead. 
you!” The visitor stepped softly away from 
She held his face between her baby _ the bed, beckoning to the father. 
hands and kissed him full on the lips tepped outsid 
He arose, and, though keeping the closed. There was a shot. The door 
man at the door covered;Jaid the child’s opened—and against the door case 
back on the pillow with the face leaned Ellen’s father. The whitening 
out of the eastern haze, 


qhead Da 
light upon another 


e. The doo: 


away from the moon and the firelight, moon, rising 
and the baby eyes closed trustiully at ast its pale, pure 
his bidding, while at the door stood the i uddled near the doorstep, still 


father, his muscles tense, the br smoking revolvei 


7 


FIRE COMPANIES BREAK UP RIOT IN PRISON 


prisoners in 


., Sperone g ( f the f od 


land pen itenti iry 


several firemen had been to tl ! 
rebellious prisoners had gone on a hunger 


Baltimore recently rioted and were not eeeiie 
turned streams 


r upon them. The 
had been segregated in a dormit efore thre 
in the morning they broke from the 
tem of the itution, and created such 
Was hear r ye cks about Yl 
recalcitrant ones effectivel) 
for the assistance of local fi | 
water at fairly ssure had deluged 


MY 
TI 


AFTER STRANGE EXPERIENCE BURGLAR VOWS 
TO REF ORM 
the dark, Walter 


eee -CAUSE while —— a house he touched a coffin in the dark, 
Vhi te, alias “Silk-hat arry,’ decided to enter some less nerve-racking 
line a work. According hite, who was paroled from 
Ing prison ‘ently, ling about 

he dart F il l, IX | f thi I sense of 

He flashed on his light and to his horror saw that 
a human body. 
him that he left 


olved that never 


a coffin 
n impre sion did 
e without carrying out his pla 


again would he commit a crime. 
The sentence recently completed erved for a burglary 


in which he engaged prior to this experie 
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HE other day I met my friend 
Jud Perkins after a lapse of 


’ what I suddenly recalled must 





have been close to a year. 


was standing in front of a cer- 


adw: } aia © slat 
n broadway hosteiry, where genial 








ues of hi ills, previ us to the 
r¢ ad been wont to gather. 
he cut of his clothes, th 
¢ trom ti SLOI O1 

il ¢ righ nat i L 
nd an ol ec pal d 
cocked Is m i, not to 
ion nt smile on hi 
S fi 1 to inform me of 
fact that Mr. Perkins had been 


highly successful of late. 


Sundry times, when the cheerful con- 


fidence man had been down to “the 
duds on his back and the kicks on hi 
eet,” < he expressed it, I had pur- 


iscitating beverages 


rge cigars. In payment Of which 1 
. | 17 94 . 1 
ay received a highiy amusing and 
1 : , h]j 
ul if Ome i 1 DIUINY adven 
To-day throug I cde led to 
( or one Lil \ if ¢ 





1 
» my hand at ul 
| ed 1 { | \ regi a 
pet 
( ) 
( ¢ in 
1 +} 1 
( l e where the el- 
( ( 
‘ 1 - 
oft h -speaking oO 


Mr. Perkins beamed and_ winked 
slyly. He paused, puffed at his weed, 
eyed his diamond, and took me 
block over, two uptown, half a 


and led me tl! 


one 
one 
east— 


ingly unassuming-appearing door. 








“Speaking of hunches——” 

“Say, I don’t think you ever had the 
plea ure of meetin’ a sent who ha the 
cognomen of ‘Hunch’ Peters? No: 
Well, this Hunch bird happx to b 
jest about the neatest an’ prettiest ma 
nipulator of the painted pastel ds | 
ever viewed in my career—an’ 1 
career, I can unblushingly remark, has 
been one which might strictly an’ in 
every sense of the word be ‘med a 

aried one. A m, quick, little fell 
this card bal one of them boys tl 
ily ay give th iipre ion of bein 
right hot off tl I } mat r 
a Turkish bath emporiums ur 
polite, nice only he d carry 
a pair of orbs that’s a leetle too black 





an’ a leetle too swift an 1y an 
tog¢ h 
“Alot comes H 8 one <¢ 
we form an att tl 
an’ brotherlike | ( 
ome years back, | 
fiir r¢ 1, | 
comes to me |] ( 
the circus rou ( 
that would « ct 
to ttle t I re Col! l 
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tinctly rise to remark that I was already 
figurin’ how busy I'd be some day jest 
sittin’ at a mahogany desk an’ clippin’ 
coupons. Yessir, in the hip pocket of 
my jeans, kid, I had a roll that needed 
a’ elastic band to keep it from getting 
away—eight hundred an’ some odd ber- 
ries, explicitly as you might say. 

“As I inform you, 
Hunch, durin’ a 
take 


the town. 


along comes 
layoff, an’ proceeds to 
me under his wing an’ show me 
lg 
o young, an’ 


| 
worid, 


’ 1 
solutely, he don’t let 


fle has ither, a fatherly 
warns me 
Moreover 
me separate 


myself from a single iron man, 


interest in 
of tl 


one 


ie wiles of the 


tellin’ 
got plenty an’ can always grab 
boodles more. Somehow, after 


me he’s 
a Tew 


we gets up in a little 


en though I never had 


night mixed 
‘ker party, e\ 
dumfounded with 


any iO’ ahoutt 
< Yy joy a ul 


in at the national indoor pastime. 


s been kind enough to remark, 
that I don’t play such a bad 
ame, an’ in this case they seems to 
one 
good, 


1 


stake 
SLi NG 


Hi) way. They was con in’ So 
in fact, that ] don’t mind the 
bein’ raised. After i 


probably likin see 


that, him 
me suffer 
Yep; right 


1 


bi r 
long, 


you are, s—tour ot them 


; against me, and Hunch has to lend 
me car fare. The next day, from vari- 


ous an’ authentic sources, ] gathers pre- 
‘isely how slick is dear Hunch Peters. 


not believe il 
that, in some ways I wa 
[ di say nothin’, je 
’ 4 


treatment 


“Though you may 


a wise kid. 


1 ’ 4 
ant t took my doc- 


calm an’ smilin’, as if 
suspicions hadn't 


even ha 
’, We parted next day lik 
We meets f 
that folle 


best of pals. 
+1 1 > 
the ] 


ctic years 
mention that fir 
lesson. Tellin’ 
he don’t even 


have no 


knowed. Now, Hunch, bear in mii 
could jest about make any deck d 
he asked it to; he had ’em all beat 


, 


I’m goin’ on record that I’ve 


mingled 
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with the mightiest. 
failin’! His sobriquet designates it— 
hunches. Yessir; wise though that bird 
was, I’ve knowed an’ saw 


But—he had one 


him tO buck 
a roulette wheel he wasn’t sure of with 
his whole roll he’d 
of 


k or rost a black cat o1 


because touched a 
run a 
, ee ; 
had a blind man ask 
—oh, well, any of 
incident 
to. A hunch nut, 
of the wo1 


hunches, 


hunchbac 
him for money or 
them merry little 
that some human flesh is heir 
I’m impressin’ you, 
t order. An’ when he played 
don’t fail to keep in your 
mind, he played square—square. 


they wouldn’t work if you did other 


wise. 


conclusive evidence. 
ek ago he to town 


of his On tl tly 


1em1 he mos 


thousand in noisy 
are battlin’ to be 
that I’d like to assist 


an’ crink 


that blown. 


yet firmly 
il him away, 


: , 
hunchles He 


party. l 
an’ I notice that weird glint 


bs remains. Finally I lead 








him 








1 ° atts 
where 111! 


1 
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into 
cit hooch don’t cost more than 


Peters has a hold of 


another cozy 


caravansary 


ourselves in 


joit, an we s@ai 


leather an’ lie back to enjoy 


? 1 
Hunch, though, every once 
le mumbles about that king 
ryin’ to depe out what it was 
him te » Finally two birds 
> ; : . 
an S@a themseive at the 
Th e talkin’ kinda loud, 
ress nm one ga the y’re 
ry mattel an even AnNny- 
enly one of them pounds the 
1 mt ’ 
out ni 1] n in [ 
funch would go le through 
A il i sys 
A F 
nere, t tn Puy 
Ive a not I Say \ l 
1 1? - 
ne a be OOK tl Se@a- 
ih Kin of Ch bv th it 
ishman, That, my son, i 
1 7 oe a ry 
LDOVE I thing at on tnis 
‘ } nd’ 
old pon 
1 1- y 
u dn 1 Ke SUK SW ecp- 
yn pul 1 the other. 
t care w you'd cd I tell 
“The King of Clubs” is the 
' ‘ . ; 
the absolutely the big- 
Vt hear no more er that. 


arm, 
them 


Hipped on Hunches 





Jud—the king of clubs, you fool, for 
the second time!’ 

‘I allows what you#might term a 
smile of good-natured amusement to 
flit acrost my features 

"CTH, 86 e, eh? §S 
dreamin’ of that little pasteboard you 


hat’s the doy 
sidewalk ?’ 

I am,’ grunts Hunch ear- 
‘Heavens, Jud, did you ev 


seen on the 
eeey 


you bet 


nestlike. 








see a prettier hunch? Tell the truth, 
now-— did you?’ 

‘“**Not bein’ a hunch nut,’ I shrugs. 

“But his reply now is to call t 
v , payin’ the bill an’ insist on 
gC hn out Ee he s £ 2 to 
it whi he | h tresh, decidin’ that 
if he « 1 ret oO a littl ne of 
poker somewhere an’ clean up the for- 
tune waitin’ for him he'll never forgive 
him elf 

‘See here, Hunch,’ I argues with 
him, ‘we set out, at your expt in- 
vite, for a nice little party—an’ no 
poker an’ no hunch plays was men- 
tioned in advance.’ 

““T_-T know, Jud,’ he says, grieved 
but firmly polite, ‘but—but thi one 
Ol het l pe il OC ] i ive ‘ 
man, I’ve neve » no fil nor no 
surer hunch in my life. I’ve got to 
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stick as thick as your wrist an’ with 
a ball of gold on the top the size of 
a man’s fist. & 

“*Pop,’ I murmurs sardonically after 
I make ’em both acquainted, ‘where— 
oh, where—did you connect your cor- 
pulent person to that glitterin’ flagpole?” 
Heff grins, 
‘I call it the King of Clubs, 
ha! ha!’ An’ he laughs as if he likes 
the joke. 

“T didn’t even have no time to answer 
lim. Hunch has took my forearm in 
sp of steel, an’ has pulled me by 
an’ violent force i gat 
There he gets a 
strangle hold on me an’ lays down the 


‘*Some classy club, eh?’ 


yroudlike. ubs 
7 


1 
I 


] 1 en 
the ciga 


into 


1 
store on the 


: P : 
law without no amendments. 


‘‘Quick—telephone. Get three or 
four of the boys—any one Llustle, 
Jud—t e. ; agony is’ kiflin’ me, 


to the h 
of clubs 
art an’ display 
me suffer no 
—three times!’ 
[ admits to him, 

ut fall in 

' wsoever an’ 

al, though, | insists-myself on put- 
in one clause to this here proposi- 
“‘ffunch,’ I says, lookin’ him 
in the eye, ‘Hunch, I’m 
from my usual path of 
ynal 


stern 
gonna depar 
never makin’ 
no per remarks—’cause [| 


votta. 
; 


i ’ 


Hunch, I wanna have it completely an 
fully understood that there ain’t to be 
no crooked work. Wait a minute, 
in’ don’t go off the handle 

ain’t doin’ no accusin’; 


now what I ain’t 


*fore—that they has bee: 

put it mild, that a ceri 
Peters the worst 
with the pasteboards that thes« 
United States fosters 
boundaries. Now to me, see, it don 


make no difference 


f rumors, to 
Mr. Hunch is about 
. 1 
POON 
here within her 


one way or the 


other; even so an’ nevertheless, these 
here birds I’m gonna call up is friends 
of mine, an’ if I tell ’em about a game 
they’re expectin’ to meet a straight an’ 
square player. Hunch, you gotta gimme 
your word, man to man.’ 

“*Tud Perkins,’ he replies, ‘you know 
I don’t never pull nothin’ when——’ 

“*Yeah,’ [ retorts, ‘I know you're sup- 
posed never to pull nothin’ when one of 
them i 
time I g& 

walad Ws: 


hunches is ridin’ you—but thi 
ita be sure.’ 
swearin’ you can be, 


id 1s, 


them 


Jud,’ he 
proudlik i 
rumors 

the ick 

usin’ plain tern 
is kinda correct. In fact, kid, wi 

another to my 


? 


promises; then he 
‘Yes, Jud, I 


remark of 


reckon 


about me bein’ 


card crook there 1S 
you introduce gaze 
villin’ to pay. 

that, an’ a coupla mor 
furious vows 
thi 
[ retires to the phone booth. 
fifteen 


vent an’ about 


dead on the level 

me nigh onto some 

minutes to 

seems anxi 

an’ we 

Hunch wz 

firm ab 

I insists tha jest as happy, if 

happier, watchin’ others enjoy the great 

indoor pastime. 

‘you act like 

suspicioned I wasn’t gonna keep 

my word about playin’ 
“*Not on your life 

‘If I suspicioned you was 


a 


Vhy, Jud.’ says he, 


yt ul 


‘ f ‘? r ne - ‘ v) 
y runny work yal 


inky I 


isi lep h- * + 1, ? 
| likely be lave rough, 


when the 
resigns himself to 
pulls up his chair an’ 
behind an’ 


He 


watch him do son 
o much of 


conhdence 


¢ xude > 
personifi 


admittin’ I was shaky 


ye tryin’ to slip some 











over on the gang. Yessir 
cocksure, I’m sayin’, tha 


. ’d Le 1 4% P ¢ 
to wager he’d have bet mé iat he 
“ouldn’t | . | one ‘ " 4} ° 
couldnt lose. i guess yo can gatnei 
< ll SSif | to | | ce 
' 
i re vc » | 1 ny eag ) 
i 
) con uc on n i 
( l \\ 1 mn 1 adie 
\ l 7 foes, L ue 
] to mi ! ( i¢ t l 
Lt li. it d ; r To! i 
1 
! l H ] < 
l ( | ) ( ines¢ 
I re ¢ Ca i ip- 
i ] 1 
i Ul i r r ad 
O rd il ( 
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LAN ] i 
i Ul } ) 
iia 
» ¢ uli 
i | » OF ) 
7 1 
i1¢ c } Ol l 
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Ove i 
i ehave 4 on 
tt < in the le of 
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= 
1] 
J ie ( 
1 ] { 
ob \ ec 
i \ la 1 
' 
\ I e re 1 } 
, ' ; 1 
2 iF y 1ui21 1 sech 
l | ) < 
ae ae | nto wr oO 
‘ 1 
» |} y ¢ Vas i ( 
1 
ne il tO ( acre ( 
f hi ) ] ? Anvw 
ut al f pe j 
’ 
1 le Lalit ’ 
11 
m tel yc ( e\ 
I mn hat ! leal J 
( moi } 1 
! ¢ l n tile 
im i ) 
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ctin’ any criminal 1 in 
i ne bein 1 " 
ed spectato i ad ) 


pulls 
dred Ai 
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down the pot with some four-hun- 


in berries in it. 


next hand Hunch was sittin’ on 


of the edge man, an’ when he 
; , ° + 41 1 
( ; oh 
, ‘ : > 
¢ playin his o | a r 
| | iy eye loo like 
y ’ lea t rT 
‘ i hat l, I se ire y 
O01 nd » U ki y OF 
me 1 r of heart in’ with 
ki of clubs missin’! 
‘§ Tt ¢ r, [’m 
1 A 
hat t ind ei 
l taint Cp <« C 
t | L } i ( L 
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lookin’ at Sam with 
calls arrogant triumph. 
“Sam fondles his clips 


what you guys 
meditativelike, 
an’ speaks soft an in'ly pleas- 
ant: 
Tas} 
got left, 
“Hunch 
an’ informs comes 
to el L Where- 
upon, without delay whatsoever, Sam 
tLunch 
hundred an’ 
iderly on the 


you 
lucre, 


Sven rorty. 


sees tl first ind bets, 


carefully counts eleven 


y more, an’ 
table 


ey 1 a? ? 7 
Hunch thinks maybe econds. 


He’s nervous, but n afrai —onl} ex- 
cited. Throwin’ in his eleven hundred 
an’ fo y; he rema ks with sincere Sor- 
row ho ainful is he ain’t got no 
more with him, an’ reaches for the pot 
while he la lown his fo ing 


iis hand 


quietlike, an’ says that this is one time 


when hunch loi V oe 


prove 
~¢ ven- 
Yessir, 


e 


leave the 
k. Did 


urchased an- 
one of 
was a 


lips and 


play put 
: hundred 


, | 
the good, 
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Which, considerin’ that crook nicked 
me for a young amount totaling over 
hundred, makes me nearly three 
Not what 


eight 
thousand seeds to the merry. 
I’m callin’ awful worse, heh?” 
I pomlered. 

For answer Jud extracted an en- 
velope from his pocket and obligingly 
wrote the following on its back: 


“Put you-——” 


To Jim and Earnie, for conversing on 
literature: namely, The King of 
CRG? sci sixes sead eee $20.00 

To Heff, for carrying cane and mak 
ing apt comment thereon in regard 
to it being “The King of Clubs” 

To theatrical costumers for hire of 
gold-knobbed mentioned in 
above item 

To Ne lan 
broke 
poker 

To Garry, he being broker tha 

for sitting in above-men- 

tioned game also, only doubled his 

price for skill at changing 
at right moment and for lending his 
best samples of counterfeit money 


10,00 
cane 


Hopkins, they 
game 


and 
, for sitting in a 
150.00 
50.00 
" 


To »Ctt 


decks 


200.00 


$432.00 


ua,” 
to— 

“An’ I’m _ takin’ it 
blushes,” he admitted. 
stuff, eh? Especially when I only had 
about forty beans to begin with. Also 
cost me more if the 


so broke an’—an’, oh, 


I began, “I certainly hand it 


without no 


“Pretty good 


have 

hadn’t been 
I was able to paste that first king 
Considerin’ 


on 
oo 


t 
1 
A 


of clubs there myself. 
everythin’, though, I don’t reckon it’s 
so. bad. shame 
to queer the best hunch Hunch Peters 
Sort of might sour him 


for good, maybe!” 


Only—only it was a 


+e ? 
ever had, eh! 


I 
a See 


LONE BANDIT 


Wi E 


a lone 


and to 


of the car we ut at the time but 


a mail pouch and 
the 
hands while he 


HOLDS UP SIXTY PERSONS 


u highwayman held up a trolley car with 
ne night recently near Atlantic City, New Jersey, 


| twenty-five dollars. The lights 
had no difficulty in persuading 


robbed the conductor. 


bandit 








* Charles Kingston 


MADAME GUERIN, MATRIMONIAL AGENT 


‘1 many mat- furnished and delightfully man: 


swindle rs, Ve l ho or » be invited to a! 


fortun 


CONE 
4 had 
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she has 


a year de- 


gentleman’s wife, and as 
twenty-five thousand dollar 
rived from first-class securities, 
to me, my friend, that she would 
about suit you.” 

Twenty-five thousand dollars a 
It made his mouth water. 

“Where can I meet this 
lady?” he asked anxiously. 

“As she is my dearest f 
invite her here,” she an 
“Her name is 


It seems 
just 


nw 
yCar. 


I could 
vered after 
moment’s l 
Northcliffe.” 

“She is said the of- 
sapproval in 


then?” 
ficial, but there no di 
his tone. 

“Her mother 


Irench,” madame 


said, who had all t 1 watch- 


ing his face. 
eminent doct 
cliffe loves 
told me that 
ried to 
life in 
The bait 
greedily. 
she had land 
as hostess 
agent. 
be heavy 
of Mi 
to furnish a suit f specially for 
the great English heiress. hen, as he 
thousand 
) troduction, it 
would not be out of place if monsieur 
paid something in advance. Madame 
Guerin 
forth. 
“You and 
be thrown ti 2g 


a confident 


a very 
ind I am 


picture.” 


Most men will believe a woman’s 
flattery, and in the case of this French 
official he swallowed Madame Guerin’s 
It seemed to him that he 
road to riches, and he 
send madame not 
a preliminary 


with avidity. 
n the 
hesitated to 
he photograph, bt 

fee of five hundred dollars. 
[f he was disturbed by doubts during 
they were set at 
arrived from 
Northcliffe at 


was, 


the succeeding days, 
when an invitation 
madame to meet Miss 
dinner at the cozy villa. He 
I | almost crazy 


reality. 


rest 


he admitted afterwards 


with delight. The heiress was a 


Madame had not been pulling his leg 
after all. for five 


1 7 
thousand 


a 
im 


Had she asked 


there and then he 


hs ; +1 “a 
would pro WilLnout a 
murmur, 

I} . . 
The dinner was 


to finish. 


success 


! Ne ver be fore had 


Irom 


monsieur met such a charming, unaf- 


\ typical English beauty 


| ; 


hair, a peachlike skin and 


-} . | See oe 
dark-gray eyes, who dressed exquisitely, 


nd spoke French with a fascinating 
accent. Her reserve, too, was perfectly 
enchanting. She did not i 
ter, and during the greater part 
she hardly uttered a 
d ie became 


1 
animated. 


wait until 


uid she would 
made up her mind about you be- 
becoming friendly,” whispered 


lame Guerin at the first oppor- 


Monsieur thrilled with pleasure and 
ied to resume his conversation with 
Northeliffe. 
left the 
ain was ina 
‘liffe had 


h; 
Hlliyi, 


villa close on mid- 


whirl. 


and modern poetry, and 
wonderful to relate, revealed a 


knowledge of those two subjects which, 


though not profound, proved that 


tal ii 


she 
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be an ideal collaborator when 


were martfied. 
then her dress! 
an 


would 
they 
And 


1 dream 


Well, it was 
exquisite creation tl 


been made out 


vearl necklacs 


worn Was 


Guerin 
because she ha 
1¢ Monsieur 


lL. 
night exulting ove 
nd early the foll 


l oft to Vers: 


Criminals 


who was about to become 
When Sunday came round 


English girl 
his wife. 


he was up at dawn, and two hours be- 


fore he Ver- 
«sit 
SALLIC 

The 


"1 
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in a hurry, and monsieur was not the 
person to court ridicule. He had walked 
into the trap open-eyed, and if his 
‘ment service 


nol; 


colleagues in the 
heard the story of the 
they would make his life 
their vulgar chaff. 

Beyond another visit to the Versailles 
villa to inquire if Miss Northcliffe had 
returned he took no 
his losses. 

The next exploit was even 
‘oduced a 


the name of 


gove! 
sh heiress 
misery with 


steps to recover 
more 
Some one in well- 
ian of 
Guerin 


subtle. 

to-do Paris 
to Madame along with the in- 
formation that he was on the lookout 
I M. Lalere had 


own 


Lalere 


for a wealthy wife. 


a comfortable ban] 


hin 
learned 
lish git 
On this 
not utili 
little come dy ° 
her methods, 
to Lond 


Was 


n and putting u 

able hotel. The ten thou 

extracted from the go 

came in 

one can 

expensive 
Shortly ¢ 

at her invitatic 

course, fashionably 

ently busy all 

ing members 

She could not give mon I lore than 


a few minu and when 

he  expresse isappointment she 

promised 

fulfilled 

mentioned 

that 

prominent 

after she 

even more 
The Fre 

pressed DY t] 

appreciated all 
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neous invitation to him to accompany 
her to the opera the following Monday 
evening. It that a friend of 
hers had been called out of town and 
that her stall vacant. Madame 
Guerin added that she hoped to be ab 

to introduce 


vie 
hHeire 


seemed 
was 
Lalere to some 

ss between the acts. 

Monday night found Madame Guerin 
and Monsieur Lalere seated in the stalls 
at the Just 
before the curtain went up the woman 


Covent Garden 


Theater. 
; 
in 


indicated a private box, wherein three 
young ladies, beautifully dressed 
sitting. 

“Three friends of mine and all rich, 
monsieur,” she said confidentially. “You 
can have your choice. Let me know 
the one you prefer. They 


” 


will be guided 

entirely by my advice. 
Of course after that L: 

and some 

world failed 

His eyes were 

} 


1 1 
ulere had 
the stage, 
greatest singers in the 
} 


engage his attention. 


always wandering to the box where 
three 
studied their 
Eventually his 
the girl in the centre, whose name was, 


informed hin 


beauties were, and he 
snvatel! 
careluily. 


ia] 1 
uignted upon 


English 


madame Miss North- 


cliffe. 
Thus once more the 
Northcliffe appeared on 


again she found a Frenchm: 
mesmerized by her beauty a 
puted fortune. All the acting that 
at Covent Garden wa vehind tl 
footlights. Both Madame Guerin : 
Miss Northcliffe could have i 
points 


That the girl w 


night 


to many-of the professionals 


no acted 


rimonial agent’s de¢ 


Or \ 


lligently 
authority on old engravings and 
charmed 
ntance with the 


‘ 
d been 
‘ 
‘trv, and now she 
1 -¢ + 
nel acqua 


subjects that interested him. 
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The sequel was that Lalere paid 
madame seventy-five hundred dollars 
on the understanding that was to 
bring about a match between himself 
and Miss Northcliffe. But 
] 1 


1ad he parted with the money than the 


she 


io ooner 


heiress vanished, greatly to madame’s 
and and 
ill he had to show for his expenditure 
and bitter for 
general. 

made 


distress Lalere’s annoyance, 
was a cynical 
enfolk it 


Success 


contempt 


madame avaricious 


She began to crave for a larg 
that 
gain it at one 

id proved that it 
enough to open a 


fortur e; 
she believed she was clever 


snough to 
1 


‘nce h 


and 


man’s | 


ry of a rich bride, and 


ok their disappointment 


} 7 ti » » ar? 
Nat there was 


a the 


no danger of 
wealthy L 
\nyhow, 


began to look 


erhaps 


hred het 


sight ol 
imagination. 
for 


immediately round 


a wealthy dupe there 


It was 


husband’ 


, however, nece 
help. A ‘tended 
widow, s him 


Hitherto Cesbron 


the background, an 
miring spectator from afar of | 
tute and no doubt he 

he little from the 


ment official and Lalere 


1eSS 
1¢ 9 
W ind fall > 
from 


le was not averse 


leading part in the next big 
and it was Cesbron who found 
their purpose 

iend he had heard that in 
d of 


man for 


London there was 
10 had saved a consideral 
ney, and who was in «¢ 

eligible bachelor 
The initial difficulty was hi 
nselves known to him, 

solved the problem by planni 12 

little scheme. She might 

on the 
but 


~+ - "1 
doc LOI in 


the guise « 


she decided not to do 


Criminals 


discovered there was nothing the matter 

with her. ‘ 
pretend that 
1e had invented ; 1ethod of steri- 

lizing milk, 


r final plan was to 


wished to have 
Mada 


abililie 


a ¢ 


is events pro 


\ 
1 Py +] 
not have ithered about th 


m1 1 


ihe doct Vi pies { 
acque f tl 
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acquainted, the engagement was, on the 
surface, nothing kal Miss 
Smith was obviously we and 
fit to preside over the doctor’s 
They 
position. 
Madame Guerin was, of 

brains of the affair, and only the spade 
was left to her husband. It was 
madame who decided when she and 
Miss Smith s on the 


l 


remarkavie, 

educated, 

home. 
ocial 


vere, therefore, « equal 


ourse, the 


work 


hould leave l.ondon 


the \ had to ke 
Was me dame 


plea that ‘ep engagements 


i who in 
her 


name 


in france, and it 
. 1sNI: ( ‘ P . 

structed Miss Smith to agree to 

: : : : 

fiancé’s request that she should 

41 

tne day. 


The two women left for Paris 
Ces | 


a day 


1 ’ 4 + 
ron, but they on st ypped 


before 
capital before they pro- 


s\\ indi r had 


a day at the 


ceeded to the villa the 

. + 1 in hh wiCcini 7 ry r+74 hle- 
rented in the vicinity of Fontainebleau. 
It was situated in a lone ly spot, 
and madame and Ce 
+} , ] 

tne} had ic if LO 


fortune. 


Very 
n had taken it 


1 


because murder 


the doctor and obtain his 


They had already endeavored to get 


doctor to transfer his account to the 
id looked 

fortune, 

change. 

rtened. 

» doctor 

irging a 

( redit 

Lyonnai 
The to ti ke place 
iber, 1906, 


Madame 


and 
due cour 

If he 
forthcoming 
hardly have 
at that 
imadame wa 


time 


she was a perfect hostess. There were 
good points about her friend Cesbron, 
too, and with the excitement of the en- 
gagement, the flattery of his 

and the attentions of Cesbror 
doctor was never dull. 

hardly be 


the woman with the 


He could expe cl 
lieve that 
smiling face and the sympat 
had planned his murder, or 
husband, 


bron, her was mere! 


for the proper moment to rem 
afternoon 
were chatting in the fro 


One madame 
doctor 


when Cesbron drove up in 


a huge, iron-bound trunk. 
“Is our fri 
too?” he asked jocularly 


eyes glinted, but her lips 


friend going to be 


smile. 

“Oh, he is always buying 
he said indifferently, “and 
keep them clean and dry w 
He told me yesterday 
trunk. It is 


ing. 
dered a new 
his.” 

The truth 
been purchased to 
‘orpse ! 

Ther 
villa that night, and all the 


huge box was waiting in th 


was quite a littl 


for its victim. The visitor | 
picion that anything was \ 
by now that madame 
for hay 
duced him to the great h 
thought 
Cesbron, too, wa 
tive, and all appeared to be |! 
ogt 


knew 


pect a commiss1on 


! i 
ae ee Pe f 
none the le oO 


with intenst 


one 
and the 
garden, when 


bron 
in the little 


doctor hap- 
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the former playfully started a discus- 
sion as to their respective physical con- 
the two 
friendly wrestling 


of them the 


ditions, and before long men 
had agreed 
1 ° 1 
itch to see which 
tronger. 


to a 
was 


lo Cesbron’s surprise and annoy- 
nee, he discovered that the doctor was 
far the better of the two. This put 
him out, for it that he would 

ve to resort to firearms to achieve his 
bject, the murder of the doctor. 


meant 


Cesbron did not like using a revolver. 
nade a lot of noise, and, lonely as the 
was, there was always the danger 
some one might be passing at the 
of the crime. Howe the 
had to be tal He knew now for 
in that he was quite incapable of 
the doctor throat and 
ingling him, and that if it came to a 
rht he would 
nent. 
November 9, 1906, the doctor was 


ment ver, 


by the 


ng 


be no match for his 


On 


writing a letter in the drawing- 
The house was very quiet, and 

under the that 
lame and Cesbron had gone out. At 

time of the year it dark at 
lf past four, and doctor 
urely, pausing occasionally to polish 
to 


was impression 
was 
the wrote 
a phrase before committing it 


ing 


Suddenly an explosion seemed to take 
‘e in the room, and simultaneously 
The next 
had 
ck behind his left ear, 


he tongue and 


he felt something sting him. 
ment he knew that a 1 


ed into his ne 


ullet 


ing through soft 
te, and breaking several teeth. 


4 1 


ut the wound 
it his risins 


wl 


not sufficient to 


and confronting Ces- 


Wa 


10 was standing near the door 
his hand. 


did 


injured 


a smoking revolver in 
for a of a si 
two men pause. T 


fraction ‘ond 
Then the 
n made a dash at Cesbron, 
ing his playful encount: 


re, took to flight, ‘ll aware that 


Criminals 


he would be helpless if the doctor got 
his fingers round his throat. 
When Cesbron sped 
ness made his way out of the 
house and into the garden, stumbling 
toward the gate. 
Evidently the conspirators 


into the dark- 


the doct ir 


To his surprise this 
was locked. 
had not forgotten anything. 

There was nothing for him to do now 
but to try and climb over the wall, and 
he succeeded in getting his head above 
the but immediately _ it 
silhouetted against the sky another shot 
was fired, and for the second time | 
was hit. He fell back into the garden, 
where, thanks to the darkness and the 

to 


the bushes, he was 
until the morning, 
when he crawled to the police station 
at Fontainebleau, and told the story of 
the attack on him at the villa. 

The police took the doctor to the 
local hospital, and then went in search 
of madame who, when arrested, thought 
to avenge herself by swearing that the 
doctor was her She 
so skillfully that she persuaded the po- 
lice to detain him but in 
the long run the truth was discovered, 
and it was proved that tl 
Madame 


top, was 


1¢ 


shelter of able 


remain concealed 


. ° 
accomptl -c. lied 


for a time, 


1e doctor 


was 
merely another of Guerin’s 
dupes. 

A strange 
the disappearance of 


feature of the 
Cesbron. 
of 
1 


everywnere, 


case was 
The 
France 
but he 
-]- 


police and detective fore« 
searched for him 
was never seen, and the 


same la of 


success was experienced when 
thorities became anxious 
acquaintance of the Er 

Miss Smith and Miss Nor 
of 


very 


found, 
for madame, 


a trace them could be 


this 


ause, 


fortunate 
as brought 


, 
IgO7, sne could pose a 


was 
when she w for 


DCC up 


trial in July, 
poor woman who was being prosecuted 


rO 


while her partners wer allowed to 
1 ‘ the 


r 
free owing to the incompetence ot tl! 


authorities. 


The jury took lenient view of her 
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swindles, ignoring the charge of at- had been afraid that it would have been 
tempted murder, because it was un- atleast ten years. Three years! Why, 
doubtedly Cesbron who had fired the it was worth running such a bogus 
two shots at the doctor, a ithor natrimonial agency if that was the only 
his presence in the dock it was 
ble to tell @xactly what part the 
prisoner took in the final 
a very lang 

swindler was 

va ury | 
judge passed sentence of three years’ by appearing ; undergoing 
imprisonment punishment, and from tha 

Madame’s face lit up i 


BANK SWINDLED OUT OF TWO HUNDRED AND 
Peis THOUSAND DOL LARS 


Poreen ) bills of lading were used, ifis alleged, in an ingenious swi 
itly perpetrated on several New York banks George Pteriot 


be n ‘pevested with three : sates. as tI 4 ] F ler of the band of 


| he company of which he was pre “nl naintained a gemall offic 

short tt 1 Wall Street and then moved uptown, but continued t e expensive 
we Sa potion vil the Wall treet ldress. Letters ‘re sent out 
prominent firms in Greece offering them sugar below the market price. De- 


lighted with this opportunity, 


credits for 


sugar the 
two hundred bags hai 

lading were presented to the banks, ( 
the amounts Pteriotis’ company called \bout two hun 

thou ye dollars yo obtained from banks fore the swindl 

Pteriotis fled to Paris and later to [Eng n the latter ple 

sympathetic Grothe in ae a United States secret service agen 10 assured 
him that the investigation of his affairs by the government h en dropped, 
so he returned to America. He was arrested a on as the boat docked 


BURGLARS USED DEADL \ ane 


watch : fs an yrevent 

t country | | 
poist n ga 

found dead near the own 

while the family slept. 

deatn of the dogs. The 

on the farm. 





@'/(nse0n 
Natalie Sumner Liftcaln 


JOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
iting in the drawing-room for ber husband, Major Richards, & man 
He rifles the safe while Judith doz Intending to read a 
electric bulb, As he does so, a hand 
fatally Later, Judith 
chain She has just 
Richards and h 
other-in-law 


SY! 
HILE Judith Richards is wa 
slides in through the portiére 
wument he has taken from the safe, he creeps toward a sidc 
lutches a dagger reach t from behind the portiéres and 
ns, finds the prostrate boc the man’s watel 
hen Major Richards ente1 Ferguson, a 

t Ir. Rober i 


‘ ol tabs him 
ly. and cuts a locket from 
detective, learns 


t Hale and his wife, who is out at a l 
Mrs. Hale and John Halk 
the murdered safe-breaker ; hi pson, 
Judith Richare ropped when she ip} he et from 
John Hale and hi epson, istin, we oth in love with 
n Hale intimate f ] murder was rob 


always | Y ; s i ! 
1 some t \ but 


nnoun 

later overhe 
night Au 

Latimer that 


' “ I in 
Richards. Judith 
il i New Yo 


hows Polly Davis part of a note which was written by i W 
he found the not 


was leaving for San [Francisco that same evening. Mrs. Hal 


self to the conditions then prevailing 
dome in the District [ 


she french and Lng 
y away \side from 
enforced idleness. Was 1 


7 
iL 


. ee 
broug 


and her 


1 


a person in At na’s 


f - ee | 111 ait! > 2 
»f mind to find fault with the lar; 
room in which she 
the hearth added 

, 


| er e@ bow 


lamp ready for instant 
the winter aiternoon had drawn to a 
well-furnished, 


close. It was 
closets in it. 


homelike room, 
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Anna scowled at her reflection in the 
mirrored paneling of the door leadin; 
to the bathroom which s!} 

a Swede, shared with 


She | | 


.* 1 ” 
lor maid. had bec 


the four walls of 
] 


Nnours 


uming 


humanly 


was oblivious of her facial contortions. 
“Mr. Hale is a 
you stick by him, Maud. 

“You be he says goes, 


£3 4 aa oe 
noadced el usias aly 


generous gentleman; 


” 
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Maud with relish, her somewhat silly. Say, Anna,” and Maud hitched 
voice slightly rai “Leastways her chair close to the waitress, “do you 


what Detective Ferguson told ‘spose he knows about the courting that 


is afternoon.” went on between Miss Polly and _ his 


brother :’ 
‘There isn’t anything that escap 
[r. Hale’s notice,” Anna responded 
dryly. : 
‘But Miss Polly was mighty sly 
cued Maud. “Mr 


nee, though, and 


Her eyes gre 
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rey at 
sit 


ress started at the 
the question. 


ten minutes afterward. What’s the use 


of paying attention to them; his wife 


so painful,” she 

the 
’most 
the 


never doe sf 


“LT ain’t hi 


not 
ignificantly at 
he di ‘ it 
family’s dining 


joined Maud, ‘‘so 


Hale 
durn 
“Do 


ou when you have ex- 


laid up here. Why t your 

your judgmet 
Virs. Hale z 
‘dantly happy.” 


led het 


better of 


bre 


r1e 


thing odd 
She paused 


the mirro 


iact 1i¢ 
light, trin 


' 
ar and Culi 
1 


tively. 
marri 


to knov 
Mr. Austin.” 


hes lips against 


he 


replied 


] AT : > rs — 
happened oO! Major Richar« 


How’ 


your 


Cc 


abrupt- 


id, and 
on 
for 


ae 
ICH 
time 
14 
ahle 


lant 
paused 


Anna’s 


a , 












“Them shears Mr. 
exhibiting never 


right ear. 
is forever 


Ferguson 
belonged to 





Miss Judith,” she whispered, “but Miss 
Polly’s are missing from her desk.” 


Down in Robert Hale’s den Polly 
Davis stopped transcribing his manu- 
three letters 


read 


S( ript 
hich 


them in 


notes to stare at 


before her; she 


for at 


spre ad 


rotation least the sev- 
back in her chair 
weight on its arms, con- 


notes. 


but a sc 


enth time, then settled 

and, resting her i 
mplated the 

rawl: 

dine with me to-night. 

ill not take a refusal, and will 


hour. Your devoted lover, 


from Judith. 


» not hesitat to use the incl d checl 
your templated trip. Return the loan 
ir con I und | m if 








“My contemplated trip,” qt 


Volly soft The haggard lines in her 
I were ccentuated by the merciles 
chi t which be do n om 

p but a few feet above her type- 

er desl “Judith, are you mad?” 

Slowly her eyes turned to the third 

! it had no commencement other 


than the words: 


l ec¢ tion of vou ] ib] rvice i i 
increasil your salary $so per month 
I ari e to give me additional hours 
P ) 
cali} 1oul etc., INOBERT HALE 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE THREAT. 


PROM their corner table Judith 


watched the gay throng which filled 


t public dining room at auscher’s, 
the famous caterer of the « tal, with 

total lack of interest, although the scene 

one to arrest attention—the smart 

( d women, the foreign attachés 
: In their gay unitorms in contrast to the 
L-] ] 1 , me (% « ] | ~ 

I -Ciad army OICcel and the ymibe;r 


dress of numerous civilians, 
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attractive center for the 
wall and shaded lights. Ju- 
dith’s inattention was a source of dis- 
pleasure to her mother, efforts 
to keep conver had 


formed an 
mirrored 


whose 


‘ : 
tne sation going 
uled signa lly. 

Judi she 


annoying of 


‘Really, remonstrated, 


“it is very make 
me repeat my remarks.” 

“T beg your pardon, 
awoke from dreary 
mean to be rude, but our 


” slancing down at her 


you to 


mother.” Judith 


did 


our 


thoughts. “7 
not 
mourning, black 
dres “seems so incongruous here. 


We should have 
ous plac 
“Lut! you 


found a less conspicu- 


to dine.” 
ensitive; we 


are super 


| 
mi eat, and why not here? We are 
not giving a dinner,” Mrs. Hale 


paused 
1 
I 


to bow to an acquaintance. “Robert anc 


your husband went to the club so that 
we would not have even an appearance 


I 
is Fran 
i? 


of a party. Why, tl k Lati- 
him, Judit 


for her sugge 


lere 
mer; wave to 
ing tion to 
Mr 


vith her 


\ +4 
Not wait 
be followed, 


yig- 


Hale signaled 


all and succeeded in 
catching the eye of the attentive | 


domo who, guessing her meaning, di- 


rected Latimer’s attention to her table. 
Mrs. Hale ereeted tiie ockbroke1 with 
a cordial smil 

“Toin u Frank,” she exclaimed as 
their waitre placed a chair for him 
Latimer btful eye in ad- 


Chat is my habitual place,” 





plained. “I dine here every night.” 


‘fortunate man, with no 


\nna could not have selected a more 


unfortunate time to fall dow 


| do aN oO ] ( 8 had 
changed color at La I if oach a 
m ory of het nter\ in ornce 
the conversation she had overheard the 


night before, and her letter explaining 


the recurred to her. 


stock transaction 


“Anna is so seldom ill we can forgive 
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her this once.” -She raised grave eyes 
to Latimer. ‘Do dine with us, Frank.” 

Latimer had only opportunity to mur- 
mur his thanks as Mrs, Hale took pos- 
session of the situation and claimed his 
undivided attention, but as the meal pro- 


gressed he stole a look now and then at 


Judith. Her 
dent, and the fu 
the dining room 

nervous 
Would Mrs. 


for a 


preoccupalion Was CVi- 
ive glances she cast 
about big were in- 
dicati of 

Latimer’s anxiety 


Halk 


private word with Judith? After 


condition. 
grew. 
never give him a chan 
re- 


ceiving her note that morning he had 


tried to write an answer, but after a 
Valn attempt to 
as hlack ink he 
nloO WiaCK INK fie 
pen and applied to that mi 
the telephone, only to be told that Ju- 
dith w not at 

If. Judith divined his desire to 


vave lo 


talk 


vith her sign Lati- 


ixiety was tinged with vexation. 
Pe al? “i 
a 
1 h 
temper 
the upper hand when Mrs 


CiOUSIY 


market?” she 

¢ for an answer, 
‘Did you purchase those Lib- 
ids Robert spoke of last week ?” 
mer turned d@terminedly 


our husband sold 1 


your 
roy valve stock at somewhat of a sac- 
rifice.” 

Mrs. Hale caught the words and 
looked at her daughter in open conster- 
nation. 

“Judith! You 

ck your 
he exclaimed. 

- es.” Judith iC sed 
kin and pushed back her cl 
nd I decided that thi 
invest in Liberty Bonds.” 


ing smile disarmed criticis ‘Beside 


industrials are dangerous investments. 


iwim- 


“Fiddlesticks !” 
with indignant emphasis. 


! rt : - ”~1 +} ¢ ly 
what General Hale tl ougnhi 


ejaculated Mrs. Hale 
“You know 
valve 


of i} 
tock and how carefully he portioned it 
out i Your father 
will be seriously di - 
“Not when I t 

stock is already 


' 
among us 
1 


Judith. 


responded Judith quie 
ciating, I’rank, is i 
SiS On I 
tentic Ih 

*Libe 
ment,’ 
You,” 


putting your money 


ana e sme 


But Mrs 
am nol 
Lorted 


y . 4 
) ome irom ot 


erty Bonds is t in 


source lid you realize on your 
stock, 

Judith’s 
then she 


] wT 
juall 
wrerintel 
Willlinied 


Frank. 


1 = 
VDTOW 
turned to 


poor 
po 


i 


paid J 


stock brings $125 


brow 
wretcl 
strate 
you to 


you 


her mothe 

in Judith’ 

1 et 

ner ans 
recollect 
yrtune is concer 


as my fe 


ile-blue eyes grew moist. 
‘What a way to address your mother, 
Judith!” she said reproachfully. “I, 


her 
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who have your best interests at heart. 
It is most unkind.” 

“T had no intention of being unkind,” 
Judith laid her hand for a_ second 
gently on her mother’s shoulder. “Only, 
please do not discuss my affairs with 
my husband; he, also,” she 
quarely at Latimer, “has my best in- 
terests at heart and I can rely upon his 
honest judgment.” 


looked 


Latimer bowed. “Joe is no fool,’ he 
remarked dryly. “Don’t worry, Mrs. 
Hale, I guarantee that Judith is quite 
right in the stand she is taking, and,” 


r °4f 


again he bowed, “I admire Judith for 


he 


“You 


woman’s 


have always approved of 
suffrage,” grumbled Mrs. 
Hale, as she rose and led the way down 
io the entrance to the dining 
room. “But take a word of 
from an older woman, Judith; it is not 
the wife who asserts her independence 
who gains her wishes, it is she who con- 
cedes the little things of life who con- 

To rule, a woman 
must never show she rules.” 


] nicle 
ine alsi¢ 


advice 


trols the big issues. 


She paused to speak a complimentary 
word to the major-domo, and Judith, 
striding ahead down the short staircase, 
discovered that Latimer was 
‘tep with her. Before he could 
his thoughts, she had* formulated her 
line of action. 

‘If you have any stock deals,” 
iid in an undertone, “do tip me off. 
Hush, not a word; I don’t wish mother 
to know I am playing the market, and 
here she comes.” 


keeping 


voice 


she 


His ideas in a whirl, Latimer assisted 
1em into their limousine just as a 
touring car drove up to the curb and 
topped with a grinding of brakes which 
echoed down the street. A second more 
and John Hale had flung himself out 
dashed over to the 
limousine. A rapid survey s! 
the only occupants of the car were Mrs. 
Hale and Judith. 

7F—Dps 


of the car and 


1owed him 


“Where have you left Polly?” he de- 
manded. 

“Left her?” Mrs. Hale’s voice 
her astonishment “Nowhere. 
has not been with us.” 

“Not with you?” 
law stared at her. 
with you?” 

“She did not,” tartly. 
you that impression ?” 

“Mrs. Davis told me that Polly tele- 
phoned she was with you.” Hale 
turned almost savagely toward Judith. 
“Where is she?” 

“T do not Judith eyed him 
wonderment; it was not often that 

saw him discomposed in manner. 


showed 
Polly 


Her brother-in- 
“Didn’t she dine 


“What 


gave 


ss 
know. 


she 
He moved slightly and the light from 
the limousine’s lamps showed his fea- 
cle ‘Surely, 


more clearly. uncle 
worried 


her 


tures 


John, you are not about 


whereabouts °” 

John Hale passed a nervous hand over 
“Polly was to dine with me,” 
“T waited at her home, 


mother 


his chin. 
he explained. 

and finally her 
th a neighbor and gave me 
you 


returned from 
dining wi 
Polly’s message. I 

were to dine here, so 
You are sure you 


she is? 


remembered 
chased you up. 
don’t know where 
chimed in 
me, John, why 
enough to 
] 


“Of course we don’t,” 


Mrs. Hale. “Bless 


worry £ Polly is quite old 


take care of herself, and she is not 


likely to get lost in Washington.” 

“Lost? Of course not,” 
emphasis. “J have a message for Polly 
i Have you 


with rough 


must be delivered 
is dining, Judith?” 
before re- 


which 
any idea where she 

Judith thought a 
plying. ‘Possibly 
Wards in Chevy Cha 
“T recall Polly had a telephone talk 
with Kate this afternoon.” 

“Thanks.” John Hale swung around 
and caught Latimer by the shoulder; 
until that moment he had ignored the 
presence of the little stockbroker. 

“Drive out to Chevy Chase, Frank,” 


moment 
may be with the 
,”’ she suggested. 
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he urged. “Come, man, don’t keep me 
waiting,” and not heeding Latimer’s 
remonstrances he hurried him toward 
his_car; then as the latter hung back 
with reiterated statement that he 
had an important business engagement, 
he interrupted him with an oath. 
Frank!” John Hale 
spoke between clenched teeth. “T’ll ex- 
plain later; jump in.” And only wait- 
ine for Latimer to do so, he climbed in 
behind the wheel and, turning the car 
up Connecticut Avenue, he speeded her 
thorough fare. 

Latimer rode in perturbed silence, oc- 
and 


, 
the 


“Cut it 


oul 


along that 


casionally stealing a glance now 
hen at his companion’s set, stern fea- 
tures; he had followed John Hale in 
his college days with doglike fidelity 
and the habit had clung through their 
years of faithful friendship. As the 
car left the city limits behind and tore 
road leading to the fashion- 
able suburb of Chevy Chase, Latimer 
broke the protracted. silence. 

“What’s to pay, John?” he asked. 

John Hale waited until they had over- 


alni +} 
aiong tne 


trolley, then slowed down the 
d. 
sii 


<nows! 


taken a 


he responded, and 

; not quite steady. “Frank, 

miserable,” and 

afier one glance at his face, for- 

question further. 

Hale, from the window of her 
atched John Hale’s abrupt 


with astonishment un- 


miserable 


not 
th resentment. 
ord, Judith, your uncle 


more impossible every day,” she 


iar r 1 
pon my \ 


‘ked, and meeting with no com- 
her daughter she picked up 
tube and called to her 


chauffeur, “Home. 


On reaching there Mrs. Hale changed 


her mind with characteristic sudden- 
ness. 

“T'll run down to the club and pick 
up your father,” she said, and hopped 


back into the limousine. “I remember 
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now that he left word we were to call 
Won't you come, Judith?” 
Judith, halfway s leading 


to tne 


for him. 
i up the ste] 
door, shook her head. 
, mo her, H several 
lett ite,’ and with a wave of 
de tl 


ietters 
her hand she hurried inside 


front 
have 


he house. 
Ma who had waited in some uncer- 
saw the limousine drive 
Hale seated in it, closed 
anything for you, Mrs. 
sked, as Judith paused 
to look at several notes lying on the hall 
none were addressed to her, and 
again unopened. 

No, Maud, not a thing,” she replied. 

Major Richards returned ?” 

‘Not yet, ma’am,” Maud, catching a 
furtive look at herself in the long mir- 
ror on the wall, rearranged her cap to a 
becoming angle. “Is it too early 

your pitcher of ice water to your 
Anna said you had 


] © 
ea 


table 


she laid them back 


more 
to take 
boudoir, ma’am? 


ne generally.’ 


“It is not too early,” Judith turned 


“How is 


the circular staircase. 


’ 


ich better, ma’am; she practiced 
ing around after dinner and got on 
‘ate,’ Maud lingered a moment, 
but what I warned her to be care- 
‘tain’t any use of taking chances 
banged-up ankle.’ 

agreed Judith absently, and 
ning her coat she went upstairs. 
Instead of going at once to her boudoir 
she hurried the hall to her fa- 
ther’s den, and as she entered it Polly 
Davis looked up from the manuscript 
she was copying and stopped her ma- 


’ 


down 


chine. 


“You—here!” Judith 
ruptly. 

“Yes.” Polly pushed her chair away 
from the typewriter. “Why not?” The 
question was put with studied insolence 
and Judith’s eyes widened. “I am work- 
ing on your father’s manuscript.” 

But at this hour——” 


halted  ab- 


“ 
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“I am working overtime.” 
flipped a note in her direction. 
father here asks me to give | 
tional service,” — she 
shrugged her shoulders. “Any 
tions ?” 

“Objectioris? No.” Jud man- 
ner retained its old friendliness, and 
she ignored the girl’s manifest hostility. 

“Then why question my 


ov 


Your 
‘addi- 
1 and 

obj« C- 


im 
smile 


ith’s 


presence 
here?” 

“{ do not question your right 
Judith chose 
‘L have just seen uncle John—— 

“Well?” as Judith stopped. 

“Uncle John was told by your 
you were dining with us— 
Pardon me,” Polly’s 
was curtly spoken, although the words 
were politeness itself. ‘Mr. 
informed that I was 


to be 


Polly. 


here.” a chair near 


mother 


that 
interruption 


chosen 
Hale 
you.” 
“But you were not——” 
“In one yes; in another 
with you while working 
hold, 


was with 


I am 
in this house- 
again shoul- 
“Of course I am not responsible 
for whatever interpretation you and he 
put on my message to my mother 

Judith regarded her for pment in 
ilence. 

“What is your object in 
she inquired. ‘Wait 
John understood you were to dine 
him, thought you were with us, 
and he now believes you are with the 
Wards in Chevy Chase and is motoring 
and—on returning home I find 
you here.” 

“Your uncle asked me to dine with 
him, but I never accepted his invita- 
tion,” replied Polly. ‘Frankly, I pre- 
ferred to wait here and see you.’ é 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Polly, 
I would have remained at home,” ex- 
claimed Judith. ‘Have had any 
dinner?” with a hasty glance about in 
quest of a tray. 

“T dined at the Pastry 
leaned back in her chair 


sense, 
Polly shrugged her 
ders. 


a me 


splitting 
uncle 


with 


straws: 


then 


there, 


and 


you 


Shop,” 
and 


Polly 


watched 


Polly 


Judith. “I asked for you before I left 
this afternoon, but you had not returned 
from your drive, and so I came back 
an hour ago. What was your object 
in writing this note?’ and leaning for- 
ward Polly placed Judith’s note and 
check in her lap. 

Judith did not touch the papers. 

“The note is self-explanatory,” she 
stated. “I will re- 
store your 

“My health is quite 
dryly. “Let u 
Judith, and 
What is 3 
rid of m 
“T have no such desi 
Polly’s lip curled 


vish to get me away from 


hope the vacation 
health.” 

thank 
with 
with 
object in 


robust, 
you,” done 
camouflage, 
each 
wishing to get 


other. 


‘orn. ‘You 
Washington, 
away from this house,” she 
“Why ?” 

The 
other, 
verish 


charged. 


girls ee each 
Judith was pale, a fe- 
ran ae he sparkle in 


; overbright Judith 


two 
but 
color 


while 


Polly’: 
spoke it was with 
“T suggested that 
tion,” she 
‘Indeed !”” 
“Are 
sideration 1 
“Ouite 


eyes 


vaca 
” 


said, “for rood 


1 
Polly’s laugh ended ior | a 


sneer, you your coil- 


° 2 
endeavor under control. 


Once before you ignored my advice, 


with what results you 
paused. “Austin’s death——’” 
“Well?” Polly leaned forward, 
hands on the arms of her chair. 
_ Instead of completing her sentence 
Judith placed the and 
on Polly’s typewriter. 
“You had better 
morrow,” she oftly. 
“) weet” l 


know,’ she 


both 


note her check 


arrang 
voice rang out 
whom are 
shield, but you shan’t drive 
me away; you shan’t—you shan’t!” 
“Polly,’ Judith’s compelled 
the hysterical gir] to hold on 


T 


clearly. “I 
trying to 


don’t know you 


manner 


vain some 
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the remnant of her self-control. “You 
have forced this scene; I have tried to 
avoid it by supplying you with a way 
out,” she pointed to the check. “I was 
the first to find Austin’s body i 

“Ah! You admit it ” — Polly’s 
voice rose almost to a scream. “Why 
haven’t you told that to the police?” 

“Because of my desire to shield you,” 
calmly. 

“To shield me!” Polly half rose, 
resting her weight on the arm of her 
chair. 

“Exactly.” Judith stood up and 
pulled her coat about her shoulders. 
“In addition to my silence, I took from 
Austin’s body a trinket- ? 

“Yes, go on.” Polly watched her, 
fascinated, as she took a step toward the 
door. 

“Your conduct to-night forces me to 
use a threat.”” Judith spoke in a mono- 
tone, and slowly the color ebbed from 
Polly’s “Unless you leave 
Washington within twenty-four hours 
I shall give the trinket to the police.” 

“What— Polly moistened her 
parched lips. ‘What is the trinket ?” 

“A Mispah locket. Good night,” and 
without a backward glance Judith hur- 


cheeks. 


ried away. 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE THEFT 

preci had not inherited her 

mother’s fondness for being waited 
upon, and therefore she had never ac- 
quired a personal maid. After her in- 
terview with Polly she had gone imme- 
diately to her bedroom, and it required 
but a brief time to put away her coat 
In removing the latter from 
around her neck, its mesh 
caught in the diamond horseshoe pin, 
her only ornament, which she wore in 
the front of her evening dress. In 
striving to free the scarf she discovered 


and scarf. 
— 
delicate 


to her dismay that one of the diamonds 
was missing from the horseshoe. 
The pin had been her husband’s wed- 
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ing gift. Throwing down the scarf 
Judith bent anxiously and peered at the 
carpet, but it was difficult to see so 
small an object against its soft color- 
ing, and dropping to her knees she felt 
about until her fingers touched a hard 
substance. A look at it disclosed the 
missing diamond, and with an exclama- 
tion of pleasure and relief Judith rose, 
folded the stone in a piece of tissue 
paper and placed it with the diamond 
pin in her jewelry box. In doing so 
she caught sight of a gold locket safely 
ensconced in the bottom of the box un- 
der several bracelets and _ chains. 
Judith considered the locket gravely, 
then closed and locked the jewelry box 
just as her name was called in the bou- 
doir. With heightened color she 
hastened across the bedroom and joined 
her husband. 

“T did not hear you enter, Joe,” she 
said quickly, as he held out both hands 
to her. “How does it happen that you 
returned so early? I thought you 
planned to run in and see Doctor Mc- 
Lane about that troublesome cough of 
yours?” 

“Oh, that can wait until morning,” 
lightly. “I came back to be with you,” 
he placed a morris chair for her before 
the hearth, where a coal fire burned 
fitfully, and perched himself on the 
chair’s broad mahogany arm. “ 
haven't seen you alone to-day,” and his 
voice was tinged with reproach. 

Judith slipped a hand inside his. “I 
did not mean to neglect you,” she said. 
“But mother and certain business mat- 
ters claimed a lot of attention. Why,” 
rested against 


turning her head as it 


the cushion of the high-backed chair, 


“why did you volunteer to dine with 
father at the club and not come with 
us to Rauscher’s?” 

“It was your mother’s plan, not 
mine,” Richards laughed softly. “My 
first impressions of your mother have 
radically changed.” 

“In what way?” 
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“T thought her all fuss and feathers, 
but underneath it she has a will of 
iron,” and Richards’ smile grew rueful. 
“Does your father ever oppose her 
wishes ?” 

It was Judith’s turn to smile. “Not 
if he can help it,” she admitted. “Fa- 
ther is something of a diplomat as far 
as mother is concerned. Perhaps you 
have noticed it.” 

“Ves.” Richards stared into the fire; 
he had become grave. “Somehow, 
dearest, I do not believe your father 
likes me; oh, he’s been polite enough,” 
as she was about to speak. ‘But there 
is something in his manner, well,” with 
another rueful smile, “it couldn’t by any 
stretch of the imagination be termed 
cordial at any time, and lately”’ 
tated—‘‘the dislike is more apparent.” 

Judith’s pretty color, which had come 
when she found him waiting for her in 
the boudoir, had waned. “Lately?” she 
queried. “Do you mean within the last 
few days?” 

“Yes; to be exact, since Austin Hale’s 
mur—death,” he caught himself up. 
“Don’t mind, darling,” observing the 
shadows which had gathered in her 
eyes. “I am sorry I mentioned the sub- 
ject. Your father, like the rest of us, 
is upset by the tragedy—we will all re- 
turn to normal when the mystery is 
solved.” 

“When ?” 
well-fitting suede slipper and the em- 
broidered silk stocking just peeping 
beneath her skirt. “Have the police ad- 
vanced any new theories ?” 

“Only that the crime was premedi- 
tated.” 

Judith looked up. “Premeditated ? 
Then some one must have known of 
\ustin’s plan to come here Tuesday 
night.” She drew in her breath sharply. 
“Some bitter enemy.” She = again 
looked directly up at Richards and 
found him gazing in the fire. “What 
is your theory?” 

“My theory? 


—he hesi- 


I hardly knew—know 


Judith contemplated her 


anything of Austin; therefore it is dif- 
ficult for me to form a theory.” Judith 
took silent note of his quickly covered 
confusion, and her hand, still resting in 
his, moved uneasily. “Was Austin the 
type of man to have an implacable 
enemy ? 

“N-no,” Judith drawled out the 
word. ‘He sometimes had a nasty way 
of speaking, which used to annoy uncle 
John; but he was generally very agree- 
able, and some people found him fasci- 
nating.” 

“Meaning women?’ Judith did not 
at once reply and Richards’ eyes nar- 
rowed. “You think that Austin was 
killed on impulse ?” 

“So it appears to me,” she confessed 
and suppressed a shudder. 

There was a brief silence, then Rich- 
ards roused himself. ‘“T with 
you,” he said. “The nature of the 
weapon used proves t 

“The shears,” Judith glanced up and 
then looked quickly away. ‘You think 
Austin was stabbed with the shears?” 

“Evidently, for there was no other 
weapon——” 

“No other weapon has been found 
Judith corrected him softly. “The 
murderer may have carried it off with 
him.” 

“True,” acknowledged Richards, “but 
then how came the shears to be stained ? 
For what purpose were they used?” 

Judith’s breathing seemed suspended 
for an infinitesimal second, and several 
minutes elapsed before she spoke. 

“T am not good at solving problems,” 
she twirled his seal ring, which she had 
given him, about on his finger. ‘‘Have 
you heard uncle John’s theory that Aus- 
tin was killed by a burglar ?” 

Richards regarded her fixedly for a 
minute. “Is that so?” he exclaimed. 
“And what leads him to suspect a bur- 
olar ?” 

“Austin’s gold watch is missing.” 
Judith felt his arm slip down about 
and his weight rested 


agree 


al. 


that.” 


her shoulders 
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against the cushioned back of her chair. 
“Also, father found some papers miss- 
ing from his safe.” 

“He did? When?” 
shot from Richards. 

“Some time Thursday; I don’t know 
exactly Judith caught his intent 
gaze, and while her heart beat a bit 
more rapidly, she continued to look di- 
rectly at him. 

“Has he notified the police?” 

a pre sume so; he was talking to De- 
tect Ferguson yesterday just before 
Ser * Judith’s voice sounded a trifle 
strained in her ears, but appar- 
ently Richards took no notice; his gaze 
had shifted again to the fireplace. 

“When Mr. Hale first examined the 
safe he declared that its contents was 
intact,” he remarked. “Your news is 
surprisi Judith; it may be that poor 
Austin f burglar rifling the safe 
and was y him; it is a reason- 
able hypothesis in the light of your 
father’s discovery. You said something 


” 


The 


question 


when.” 


own 


ound a 


killed 


else was missing. 
“Yes, Austin’s watch. It was a valu- 
able heirloom inherited from his grand- 
always carried it with 
vatch has not been found 
or in his room.” 
may be among his 
New York,’ Richards sug- 
“Your mother told me that he 
s at the Yale Club and kept 


father, and he 
cs ; 
him. The 


either on his body 
Judith, it 


‘ 


her head. “Uncle John 

the steward of the club on 

distance telephone, and a search 

but the watch could not be 

Abruptly she changed the sub- 

“Will you please hand me a glass 
Joer” 


found.” 


tarted for the door 
“Don’t go 


lled him back. 


water is here.” She 
he boudoir. “There, 
Maud put it over by the bedroom door.” 

Richards filled a glass for her and re- 
placing it a moment later on the table, 


the ice 


about t 


he poured out a glass for himself and 
almost gulped it down. Crossing the 
room he again seated himself on the 
arm of Judith’s chair. 

“Judith,” he began, “a strange thing 
happened to-day, and I want to tell you 
about it.” 

“Yes, dear,” she prompted 
ie paused. ‘Go on.” 

But Richards evidently found some 
difficulty in continuing, for several sec- 
onds elapsed before he spoke again. 

‘The treasurer of the Metropolis 
Bank called me up this afternoon and 
asked me to stop in and see him,” he 
went on. “And when I reached the 
bank I was informed that ten thousand 
dollars had been placed to my credit.” 


gently, as 


“Good gracious !” Judith clapped her 
hands. “Why, Joe! 

“Exactly—why ?” “Why 
should any one do such a thing? I — 
no near relatives, no one l 


dryly. 


under obligz 
tion to me, and so I told the bank treas- 
urer, but he refused to disclose the 
donor’s name or by whose authority the 
bank had acted. He did assure me that 
it was perfectly proper for me to use 
the money, stating that it was a gift 
without a string tied to it and the money 
was legally mine.” 
“But that is 
Judith. “Are you elated?” 
“No, only puzzled,” 
1 slowly. “T have 
brain, Judith, to find out 
money could have come from, and—— 
He held her close to him, 


splendid!” exclaimed 
Richard ad- 
racked my 
that 


” 


mitte 
where 


his eyes scan- 
ning her face. “Did you give it to 
me ’” 
Slowly her eyes fell before his ardent 
look and a telltale blush mantled her 
* she murmured, and for a sec- 
ond clung to him, then pushed him 
gently from her. Suddenly he raised 
her hands and kissed them impulsively. 
” he steadied his voice before 
“I can never thank you, 


“Judith, 
continuing. 











never; therefore it is all the harder to 
tell you that I cannot take your money.” 


“But you must!” she exclaime: 


alarm. “Dear, I am wealthy in my 
own right, and this money is some I 
had lying idle in savings banks. It is 
no sacrifice for me to give it to you.” 
“T would like to think it was,” | 


murmured wistfully. “Tell me, 
what put it into your head 
sO generous a present?” 
“T—eh———”” Judith’s_ n y 
would not permit an evasion. “TI heard 
1ad met with reverses it 


dearest, 
to make me 
1 

onesty 


ative 


+1 . 
that you busi- 


ness, Joe.’ 
Richards looked at her long 
“You 
‘Where ?” 
Judith raised a 
‘Ask me no questions,’” she quoted, 
“you know the old saw, Joe,” and be- 
fore he had time to frame another ques- 
“Why 
3 


did you not come to me at once, Joe? 


and in- 


heard?” he repeated. 


+ eaticr 
tenuly. 


protesting finger. 


tion, she asked reproachfully: 


[ would gladly have helped.” 
A dull mounted 
Richards’ head and he averted 
eyes from her direct g: 
“I can't 
Judith—even the very best and deare 


red flush almost to 
J 


fore his 





borrow Irom a woman, 


woman in the world,” he confessed. 
“Keep your money, sweetheart; my 
financial embarrassment was only tem- 
porary, but”—his voice deepened with 


emotion—“I prize your above 
all earthly things. Judith, I 
to be worthy of you,” and dropping on 
one knee he kissed her hand with fer- 
vor. 

Judith saw his shapely head 


tures through a mist of tears. 


‘ ‘ 
loyally 


shall strive 


and fine 
Her 


stand all tests; in 


faith in him should 


spite of what she had learned of the 
stolen stocks, he must be innocent—he 


love. 
The clock had ticked away fully an 
hour when Judith awoke to the time. 
“Tt is almost midnight,” ex- 
claimed reproachfully and rose in haste. 


As she walked across the 


was worthy of her trust, her 


she 


boudoir her 
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attention was attracted by a package of 
addressed and stamped envelopes. “Oh, 
I forgot to give these to Maud to mail 


first thing in the morning, and they are 


important— 


“Let me have’ them.” Richards 


snatched them-up. “There is a post 
box in front of the house; I'll be right 
back,” and he hastened down the hall 


to the circular staircase. 

Not waiting to lower any of the lights, 
Judith bedroom and 
started to undress. It but a mo 
ment wrapper, and she 
was about 


went into her 

took 
‘ 

to Ip on her 

hair t 

pearance of her dressing 


Hler display of toilet 


to comb her 

disorderly at 

table startled her. 

articles was tossed hither and yon. 
1 


} 


Judith’s hand sought her jewelry 


box; the key was already turned in the 


lock. Tossing back the lid she gazed 
inside—the box was empty. 
A hali-strangled cry escaped from 


her white lips, and Richards heard it as 


he entered the boudoir; a second more 


and he was by her side. 
“See, my jewels, they are gone,” 
gasped. “Your horseshoe, even, Joe.” 

“Hush, my darling, I'll find it or get 
Alarmed by her pallor, 
he picked up a bottle of smelling salt 
which stood on the dressing table an 
held it Open before her. “I will replace 


the jewelry.” 


you another.” 


“You can’t replace the locket 

The locket!” Richards changed 
color Have you lost the locket ?” 

In her agitation she failed to catch 


his question. 
“My jewelry 
and the locket when I went in to speak 
to you, Joe,” she declared. “I added 
you called 


was here, every 


the horseshoe just before 


me.” 

Richards gazed at her in dumfound 
silence. ‘‘What is 
“You left your jewelry 
when you came in to talk to me in the 
boudoir a little 

“Yes; I can 








? 





1,351 ¢ 
while ago 


swear to 
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Richards sped to the closet door and 
flung it open; only wearing apparel re- 
warded his search; a glance at the win- 
dows showed that they were closed and 
locked on the inside; the bathroom and 
dressing room beyond were empty— 
convinced of turned back to 
Judith who had sunk into the chair be- 
fore the dressing table. 

“Was any with 
room!” he ask 

“No, I was alone.” Judith passed her 
hand dazedly before her eyes, then again 
inspected the empty box. “Every piece 
of jewelry is gone,” she stated, “and 
the box was full two hours ago.” 

“Are you sure, Judith?” 

“Absolutely certain—the jewelry was 
stolen within the last two hours.” 

Richards looked first at her and then 
at the empty box. 

“How can that be?” he asked. 
“There is no entrance to this bedroom 
except through the boudoir—and you 
and I, Judith, have been in the boudoir 


, 


that he 


one you in this 


} 
tl 


, 


for the past two hours.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MISPAH.” 


FERGUSON  com- 
pleted his tour of the suite of three 
rooms and bath which Judith and her 
husband occupied and took up his sta- 
He was followed 
into the instant later by 
Judith, who watched him inspect her 
empty jewelry box with the aid of a 
glass. Quickly he made 
r prints, and she judged 

from the neg shake of his head 
and his puzzled frown that the results 


DETECTIN E 


tion in the boudoir. 
room an 


magnifying 
his test for fin 


. ; 
ailve 


were barren. 

“About what hour did the robbery 
occur last night?” 

Judith started at the abrupt ques- 
tion, for Ferguson, recalling her deaf- 
ness and forgetful of the cleverly con- 
cealed ear phone which she wore con- 
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tinually, raised his voice almost to a bel- 
low. 

“It must have been between half past 
nine and eleven-thirty last night,” she 
answered. ‘You speak so 
loudly, Mr. Ferguson, I can hear quite 
well if you use your ordinary tone.” 

“Beg pardon, I’m sure,” and Fergu- 
son sunk his voice to its normal pitch. 
“When did you last see your jewelry?” 

“Just after taking off my wraps upon 
my return from dining at Rauscher’s,” 
Judith explained. “I opened the box to 
put away the diamond horseshoe pin 
which I had been wearing.” 

“And your other jewelry was then in 
the box?” 

“<eS 

“Where were you between half past 
nine and eleven-thirty ?” 

“Here, in this boudoir.” 

“Any one with you?” 

“My husband, Major Richards.” 


need not 


“Any one else?” 

“No.” 

Ferguson blinked at her solemnly for 
a minute, then rising, stepped to the 
bedroom door and glanced inside. 

“This is the only entrance to your 
he remarked, turning to the 
silent girl. ‘How could a thief enter 
your room while you and your husband 
were here and you remain unaware of 
it ? 


1 ” 
bedroom, 


“IT am sure I don’t know.” Judith 
shook her head in bewilderment. “I 
lay awake nearly all night puzzling over 
the enigma.” 

Ferguson surveyed the boudoir from 
‘le before again addressing her. 
he in- 


ever at 

“Where were you 

ured. 

ith crossed the boudoir toward the 

fireplace and wheeled the morris chair 
forward until it stood in the exact spot 
of the night before.” 

“T sat here,” she explained. “And 
my husband was perched on the chair 
arm.” 


sitting ?” 
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Ferguson walked over and sat down 

the chair. 

“I presume you and Major Richards 

re absorbed in conversation,” he 
grumbled, and not giving her an oppor- 
tunity to answer, continued: “But you 
both had a good view of the boudoir 
door leading into the hall, through which 
every one has_to enter. Any one en- 
tering last night would have had to come 
directly in your line of vision. Was the 
door open or closed ?” 

“Open.” 

“All the way open?” he persisted. 

“The door stood just as it is now,” 
declared Judith, after studying it a mo- 

A look outside convinced Fer- 
guson that a person in the hall would 
be unable to see what was happening 
in the boudoir, at the angle at which 
the door stood ajar. 

“A person could enter without hav- 
ing to push it farther open,” he an- 
“Does the door squeak?” 
Springing to his feet he answered his 


ment. 


nounced. 


own question by moving the door to and 
fro. “‘Nary a squeak,” he commented. 
nd drawing out his memorandum book 
down near Judith. ‘Now, madam, 
as it your custom to keep the jewelry 
on your dressing table?” 
“When I was in my bedroom or in 
here, yes!” replied Judith. “At other 
times I kept it in the drawer of my 


; the key in.the lock of the box ?”’ 
Observing his smile, Judith 

“T do not usually leave the 

the lock, but my husband called 

and I joined him here, leaving 
box standing on my dressing table.” 
“T see.” Ferguson stared reflectively 
her for a “Ever had 


few seconds. 
ling stolen before ?”’ 
‘Never any jewelry,” 
unusual rapidity. 
mney,’ she added. 
Ferguson pursed his lips together and 
pped them with his pencil. 
“Odd!” he exclaimed. 


Judith spoke 
“Nor 


any 


“Were the 


servants aware that you had this jewelry 
box ?” 

“They may have been; for while I 
have a personal maid, Anna, 
the waitress, and Maud 
in dressing for evening enter- 
tainments.” Judith when 
Ferguson would go; she desired most 


do not 
sometimes as- 
sist me 


wondered 


heartily to be alone and thresh out her 
problems by herself. At Richards’ ear- 
nest solicitation she had notified police 
headquarters of the robbery and Detec- 
tive Ferguson had been detailed to in- 
vestigate it. “It is probably that both 


| lave seen the jewelry box on 


the girls l 
my dressing table,” she added after a 
brief pause. 
“Where 
night 7” 
“Anna was in her bedroom suffering 
from a sprained ankle.” Judith’s foot 
was keeping up an incessant tattoo. 
“Maud let me in; after that I did not 
Tl ey both been 
here for years and are excellent serv- 


1° 1.99 
ish. 


1 


were servants .ast 


see her again. have 


ants—they are [tng 
grimace. 


devil,” he 


Ferguson made a 
“That Maud is a nice she 
exclaimed, below his breath; Maud’s 
about the inefficiency 
and 


scathing remarks 
‘ 


of the detective force in general 
particular 


checked himself and 


Ferguson in still rankled. 
‘I'd like to’’—he 


: ; : ete 
again addressed Judith. 


“How 
je Wwe lry worth, Mrs. Rich: 
Judith took a ‘om her 
ag. “Here is a li yf the articles in 


d *Ma- 


much approximately 


was your 


urds ?” 
mesh 


Ferguson 
r the paper and scannec 
interest. * 


items with increasing 


estimate the jewelry at 


you 
hundred dollars,” he 


thief. 


remarked. 

1 Fortunately 
itials are on every piece,” run- 
down the list in which 


pretty haul for any 
your 
ning his 


Judith had inserted a | 


minute descrip- 
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tion of the jewelry. 
one item, a _ locket-—with 
checked against it—has the locket any 
distinguishing mark ?” 

Footsteps behind Judith caused her to 
whirl around Richards 
stop behind her chair. 

“T couldn’t get away any sooner,” 
“Your mother detained me 
morning, 


“Hold on, here’s 
nothing 


and she saw 


he 
explained. 
in the dining room. 
Ferguson; has my wife told you of the 


(Good 


disappearance of her jewelry?” 

“Yes, major, and I was just asking 
her for details to aid in identifying it at 
the pawnshops,” Ferguson again re- 
ferred to the list he was holding. “What 
about that locket, Mrs. Richards?” 

Judith closed her mesh bag with a 
snap, and the quick tilt upward of her 
chin indicated to had 
grown to know each mood and tense, 
that she had reached a sudden decision. 

“The locket bore the word “Mispah,’ 


“cy 


it 1S 


who 


Richards, 
' 


in raised lettering,” she stated. 
insignificant in appearance.” 
“Do you attach any particular value 
to it?” questioned Ferguson. 
“No value,’ she 
quietly, and the detective looked 


money responded 
sharply 
at her. 

“I see; 
importance 
commented. 

It was Major Richards who answered 
and not his wife. “You've hit it,” he 
laughed. “I presume Mrs. Richards 
values the locket more highly than 
rubies.” 

Judith looked at him oddly before 
turning to the detective. “J have a re- 
quest to make of you, Mr. Ferguson,” 
she began, without preface. “It is that 
you make no mention of the loss of my 
jewelry to any one. I am convinced 
that if we conduct the search in secrecy, 
the thief will betray himself.” 

Ferguson stroked his cheek thought- 
fully. “I don’t like the idea,” he ob- 
jected. “I ama believer in publicity my- 
self.” 


you a trinket of 


mean it is 
from er 


sentiment only,” he 
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“You have had plenty of publicity in 
the Austin Hale case,” Richards pointed 
out dryly. “I cannot see that it has 
advanced you very far.” 

Ferguson reddened. “We 
told the public all we know,” he 
“There are a few cards up our 


laven’t 
ad- 
mitted. 
sleeve.” 
“For instance ?” 
was tantalizing. 
‘“As to the nature of Hale’s wound” 
the detective paused abruptly; “but 


and Richards’ smile 


that will come out in 
dence at the inquest.” 

“And when will the 
demanded Richards. 

“When we lay our hands on a mate- 
rial necessary before we can 
present the cas Ferguson spoke with 
provoking slowness. “You will learn 
all the facts in good time, major; 
present certain clews cannot 
vulged.”’ 

“T thought you were an advoca 
publicity,’ Richards remarked, 
again Ferguson flushed. 

You’ve got me,” he acknowledged 
with a show of good nature. “All right, 
Mrs. Richards, I[’ll conduct this inves- 
tigation as quietly as possible. But 
h you going to prevent your 
family knowing that you lost 
your jewelry? Won't they comment 
when you don’t wear it?” 

“If they do I shall say that I have put 
it in my _ safe-deposit box,” 
Judith’s ready response. “My 
has frequently urged me to do so in 
the past, and with Austin’s death and 
the theft of his watch, what more likely 
at I’ should place my jewelry in 
a safe place.” 

Ferguson nodded his 
“That is a wise argument,” he said. 
“No one can dispute it. Now, about 
Mr. Hale’s watch,” he turned back the 
pages of his memorandum book until 
he came to a certain entry. “Can you 
describe it?” 

“In a general 


the medical evi- 
] 


inquest be held 7” 


vitness 


« 


1IOW “are 
have 


’ . 
Was 


father 


than th 


approval. 


way,” Judith spoke 





The Unseen Ear 


“T have seen the 
am not very ob- 


with some hesitation. 


watch often, but I 
servant.” 
Ferguson 


‘onds in 


considered her for some 


silence; he disagreed with 
Judith, in his opinion, 

not the heedless type; her detailed 
escription of her jewelry, safely tucked 
i proved that. 
was the watch like, 
Richards ?” he asked for the second time. 
“It was an antique, made before the 


ay in his pocket, 


What Mrs. 


Revolution, so family tradition has it,’ 

tated. “An watch, 
wound with a key, and the dial has an 
: beautifully etched 


open-faced 


nerican eagle 


upon it.” 
Ferguson down her 
closed his note book, and rose. 
“T am greatly obliged,” he said. “It 
uld not be difficult 
-’s watch and also your jewelry if 
thief tries to dispose of it. But 
that,” he stared at her, “presupposes it 
was the work of an ordinary thief.” 
“And what } 
ise?” asked Judith swiftly. 
steps toward 
“Your jewelry 


took words, 


to trace young 


leads you to think other- 
Ferguson took several 
door and hesitated. 


To be continued in the next 
Tuesday, November 9th. 
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was stolen by some one familiar with 
your habits and familiar with the ar- 
rangement of these rooms,” he stated 
gravely. “There is no possible way of 
entering your bedroom save through this 
boudoir, as_ all windows were 
found locked on How the 
thief stole by you and your husband 


your 
the inside. 
unobserved while you sat here we have 


iscover, but, take it 


hi from me, 
f 


et (0 < 
thie 
Good morning, 

reply the detective vanished. 
“A member of this household,” re- 
peated Richards thoughtfully. “Judith, 
have you no suspicion—no clew?” and 


was a member of this house- 


and not pausing 


his eyes searched her face anxiously. 
Judith leaned back in her chair, and 
ll tense muscles relaxed. 
“T have “But 
—tell me, when you got that glass of 


gradually her 
no clew,” she replied 
water for me, did you glance at all into 
our bedroom?” 

Richards pressed down the tobacco in 
his pipe and hunted through his pock- 
match. 
into our bedroom?” he 


ets for a 
“Did I look 
asked. “I may have, but I can’t swear 


” 


to it. 
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“Uncle” Billie Edwards, who is seventy veai 


FE time 
pardon from 
had ct ¥ 

ain in 

term. 


I 
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the governor of 
tate penitentiary for a murder committed years ago. 
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CAUSED MAN TO REFUSE PARDON 


old, refused 1o 
and continued to serve sen 


He felt, he 


[exas 


not fully atoned for his crime and that, until he had done so, 
the prison to which the State had sentenced him for a 


the end of ten years, on his seventieth birthday, a pardon was offered 


him for the 


fourth time, and the old man, after thinking the matter over care- 


fully and praying about it, decided that he had atoned fully for the killing. So 


© accepted the pardon and returned to his home in Callahan County. 


During 


is imprisonment oi! was discovered on his land, and he is now a wealthy man. 





Fellow-fyoar doers, 


4 Krederick-Ames Cates 


Author of ‘‘The Welcome Lie,’’ etc. 


S Mrs. Jenney was bustling 

about the dining room of the 

St. Botolph Street house 

which was at once her home 

and her stock in trade her movements 
were much more energetic than those of 
Hannah, the stolid maid, whose efforts 
she was directing ; yet they did not pre- 
clude 
She 


her thinking about her boarders. 
had only two—two, that is, who 
took meals in her dining room, though 
she had 
And Mrs. Jenney concluded that taking 
boarders was a poor business at best. 

“Eating at the same table is 
from only rooming in the same house. 
Why, some of the roomers I hardly 
know myself; I rarely see them, ex- 
cept weekly when they pay me their 
rent. But boarders! Three times a 
day for a half hour or more——” 

The strange part of it was that either 
of them was pleasant enough, in her 
way. Mrs. Carney, indeed, was the 
soul of cheerfulness, of unruffling good 
humor; but—— 

Yes, it must be mainly the fault of 
Miss Arnold, the strained atmosphere 
that enveloped the table at breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, except on such oc- 
casions when one of the ladies was ab- 
sent. There was no denying that Ali- 
son Arnold was rather haughty and 
one of those naturally conserva- 


a number of other lodgers. 


different 


aloof 
tive women to whom has been added a 
pride of place and family that is quite 
artificial. 


“Yet they must be both about the 
same age—about thiriy-eight or forty. 
And they both seem to have plenty of 
money, at least for their simple style of 
living. Miss Arnold hasn’t ever been 
haughty with me, either—always polite 
and friendly, if rather distant. And 


now there’s this invitation to go to the 
theater with her to-night: the fact that 
she asked me shows her friendly inten- 
Her coldness is just habit, I sup- 

And Mrs. [ 


tion. 
pose. 
course 
Her meditations were interrupted by 
the entrance of Miss Alison Arnold by 
the front door. Mrs. Jenney, going to 


Carney—well, of 


see who it was, stopped in the hall to 
speak to her. “Home, Miss Arnold? 
[ hope that you've not tired yourself 
out walking. Going to the theater is 
quite an undertaking for uch 
quiet, middle-aged ladies as we are.” 

“No,” responded Miss Arnold. “I’ 
only been down on Tremont Street do- 
ing a bit of shopping. I walked home 
from there. By the way, I saw our table 
companion, Mrs. Carney, while I was 
out.” 

“You did? Where?” 

Miss Arnold shrugged. 
lic garden—with a man. 
see me.” 

“T= wonder——” Mrs. 
stopped. She was not 
sip, and, besides, in a landlady it is not 
the best of business. 

“Yes?” 


a pair ot 


ve 


“In the pub- 
She didn’t 


Jenney 
prone to 


vOS- 
gos 





— 
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Mrs. Jenney hesitated. “A gentleman 
called here to ask for her early this 
afternoon—soon after you went out, in 
[ was only wondering if he was 
the same. Hannah says he had heavy 
black sidewhiskers and beard—quite dis- 
tinguished-looking, in a way.” 

“Evidently the same, then. They 
were talking in a very friendly way 
To think of Mrs. 


fact, 


when I saw them. 


1 


Carney—well, she’s been married and 
ought to know what she’s doing. I sup- 


pose, too, that you’re in the same situa- 
Mrs. Jenney. As for me—well, 
I’ve had enough of men—of one man 
fortunately, | 


tion, 


in particular—cnd, 
learned wisdom in time, before | mar- 
ried him. But at her age! Just like a 
silly girl.” 

Mrs. Jenney made no comment. She 
had been rather preoccupied during the 
latter part of the conversation, and not 
entirely with thoughts of dinner. From 
the front parlor, into which they had 
stepped, she had heard the street door 
open; and she had a vague premonition 
that it was Mrs. Carney herself who had 
entered and that the lady might be lis- 
tening in the hall to the frank discussion 
of her affairs which the portiéres would 
out. The landlady was, there- 
h relieved when Miss Arnold 


tore, mucn 


Not shut 
epped into the hall, disclosing it 

empty. “I’m going up now to dress for 

she said. 

Mrs 


room to put the finishing touches 


dining 


on the 


Jenney returned to the 


ye, 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. “Those two! 
It’s things like that which make it a bur- 
And each one 
I’m sure 


den to cater to boarders. 


so nice in her own way, too. 


that I could get along with either, alone, 
ithout the slightest friction. I don’t 


care; Mary Carney is pleasant and affa- 

ble, always; and that’s more than I can 
y about the superior Miss Arnold!” 
At the dinner table, not long after- 

ward, Mrs. Carney proved the truth of 


her landlady’s estimate of her. She 
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plumped herself awkwardly into her 
chair, picked up her napkin, and beamed 
ruddily at the two other women. 
“My! Wasn't it a lovely afternoon, 
! Too good to waste indoors at 
I did. I declare, if I'd 
planned to go for a walk or a ride, 
though, it would probably have rained. 
t always does, in Boston!” She smiled, 
with twinkling eyes, as if to assure the 
others that she was indulging in an ob- 
No Bostonian 
minds the weather, and, besides, it is 
not the fault of the city or of its deni- 
zens. 


Mrs. Jen: 


ladies 


a matinée, as 


vious hyperbole. real 


“A gentleman 


after you had gone: 


ley spoke. 
called to see you : 
a tall man with a dark beard, Hannah 
didn’t Teave his name.” 

Isn’t it too bad I missed him!” 


“A 


says. He 

“My! 
Mary Carney 
caller—and they’re none too common 
with me, as you know, Mrs. Jenney; 
I missed him! Well, maybe he’ll 
call again.” 

“You spent the afternoon at the the- 
ater, inquired Miss Arnold 
with a meaning glance at Mrs. Jenney. 

“Yes. The show wasn’t none too 
good, either. Not near they 


said. gentleman 
and 
say?” 


you 


3o good, 


say, as the one you two are going to to 
night. You are going, ain’t your” 
Alison Arnold’s face assumed the 


pained look that she always put on when 
afflicted by her fellow boa: 


grammar. The landlady under 


. 5 
ders atro 


' 


cious 
tor k to reply. 
“Yes 


atter seven. 


We’re leaving about quarter 
I’m afraid we'll have to 
hurry, as it is.” 

Mrs. Carney ate rapidly, chatterin 
breezily as she did so, and smiting Mi 
\rnold’s sensitive ear with many gram- 
and that are 


not current in the very best society. Shi 


matical slip expressions 


C 
appeared quite oblivious to the other’s 


frosty air. Indeed, she had had plenty 


of time to become habituated to it, for 


it was nothing new to this occasion. Re- 
fusing dessert, she pushed back her 
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chair and excused herself. “I ought to 
rest up after my afternoon’s dissipa- 
tion, but, instead, I’m going out again 
to a theater. Have a good time at the 
show, girls!” 

Scarcely had she disappeared through 
the doorway when Miss Arnold turned 
to Mrs. Jenney with a shrug. ‘‘So com- 
mon! I sometimes wonder why fate 
gives money to such people to lift them 
above their proper sphere. She has 
the speech and manners of a servant 
girl. Why, in my father’s house we had 
servants just like her. And yet here 
she is, can’t 
bring myself to treat her as an equal, 
as a lady; and why should I? After 
all, we’re merely fellow boarders; our 
need go no further than 





mingling with—well, | 


association 
that.” 

Mrs. Jenney was really pained; and, 
in spite of her ingrained habit of diplo- 
macy, she was about to offer a remon- 
strance when Alison Arnold spoke 
again. 

“And did you notice the deliberate un- 
truth she told us? About being at the 
matinée and not seeing the man who 
called here? When I saw her with my 
own eyes!” 

Mrs. Jenney had noticed it, but had 
wisely concluded that it was none of her 
business. She tried to divert the con- 
versation into other channels, and with 
valid psychology turned Miss Arnold’s 
thoughts to herself. 

“Perhaps her experience with men 
has been not so disappointing as yours. 
I’m sure mine has not. You must have 
had very good reason for your opinion 
ag the other sex.” 

Miss Arnold’s mouth tightened. “I 
have. I was engaged once, while father 
was alive—I think I’ve told you that 
before. He was a very dashing young 
man, to my girlish imagination; his very 
name was romantic. Bradbury, I think 
it was—yes, Carl Bradbury. And the 


wedding was only two weeks off, when 
—well, I came upon him at a secluded 
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spot in our grounds, kissing—yes, actu- 
ally kissing one of the servants! Of 
course, that ended it—though poor fa- 
ther tried his best to patch matters up, 
for some unknown reason, But | 
proved wiser, for the man turned out to 
be no good in other respects, as well. 
He disappeared, and it was then learned 
that he had embezzled from the firm 
that employed him, in the hope of be- 
ing able to square up, after his marriage, 
with my money!” She stopped sud- 
denly; never before had she become so 
confidential with Mrs. Jenney, or with 
any one else, for that matter. 

“T don’t know why I’ve told you this ; 
but at any rate, you can see that I have 
no great reason for trusting the men.” 

The landlady rose and switched on 
the lights. 

“If you'll excuse me, I won’t sit down 
again. I have a lot of instructions to 
give Hannah, and then I must get ready 
to go. I'll wait for you in the front 
parlor after I’m dressed. By seven- 
fifteen at the latest.” And she disap- 
peared into the kitchen. 

Promptly on time she was waiting in 
the front room when Alison Arnold ap- 
peared. 

Mrs. Jenney rose and picked up her 
coat. 

The other advanced into the room 
with her fingers on her lips. 

“Oh, I’m terribly upset, Mrs. Jen- 
ney!”she said in a whisper. “I don’t 
know what to think! Would you mind 
very much if we were not to go, after 
all >” 

Mrs. Jenney, who was not looking 
forward to an evening of undiluated en- 
joyment with her rather caustic boarder, 
did not greatly mind forgoing the ex- 
pedition. 

“But why?” she asked. 
upset you?” 

“That Carney woman. She must 
have come in, before dinner, while you 
and I were talking in here.” 

Mrs. Jenney nodded. Had Mrs, Car- 


“What has 




















ney heard—and had she confronted her 
fellow boarder with what she had 
gleaned by eavesdropping? That 
seemed unlike her. 

“At any rate, when I went upstairs 
I saw her in the hall—at my end of the 
hail, as if she’d been in my room. Her 
own is on the other side of the stairs. 
Of course, I paid no attention to it at 
the time—though she acted rather fur- 
tive. but just now, when I opened my 
desk to get the tickets, I found that it 
had been tampered with.” 

“What!” cried the landlady. 
that’s absurd!” 

“Hush! warned Miss Arnold. ‘The 
papers were disarranged. I’m _ very 
methodical, and I’m sure that they were. 
But, most convincing of all, there’s one 
missing: a stout, thick envelope con- 
taining a very important document!” 

Mrs. Jenney gasped. “And you think 

but surely Mrs. Carney is no thief! 
You must be mistaken. Are you sure 
that you had it there—sure that it’s not 
there now? Maybe you mislaid it.” 

“No. I’m positive. I’m very careful 
of my papers, and that one was of the 
utmost importance. And the desk 
lrawer was locked, too—the lock must 
lave been picked.” 

“But—why, that’s a terrible accusa- 

n! If it has indeed been stolen, it 
must be that some one else—some sneak 
thief—though this house has never been 
visited by a thief before!” The last 
Was instinctively defensive; a boarding- 
house mistress cannot be too particular 
about the reputation of her establish- 


“Why, 


( 
} 
i 


ment, 

Miss Arnold placed a finger on her 
lips to command silence. Then she 
trode into the hall. “Come, Mrs. Jen- 
ney,” she said loudly, “we'll have to 
hurry or we'll be late.” She opened the 
front door and slammed it. Then, on 
tiptoe, she reéntered the parlor and 
switched out the lights. 

She drew a chair near to the land- 
lady’s, and addressed her in a whisper. 
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“T can’t help suspecting Mrs, Carney. 
It’s not only that I’m sure I saw her 
near my room just before dinner, but 
Why, the manner 
She came 


other things, as well. 
of her coming here, for one. 
a week after I did, looked at the room 
you showed her, and took it at once. 
That’s hardly natural. It seems as if 
she followed me here, with some pur- 
pose of her own, and has been waiting 
her Remember, had 
plenty of chance to observe and to plan. 
She knew that I was out this afternoon, 


chance. she’s 


just as she was so particular to know 
that you and I were going out this eve- 
ning. And then that man, to-day— 
maybe she’s plotting something with 
him, a wholesale robbery. She didn’t 
give you any references when she came, 
did she?” 


“No; but- 





“And she seems always to have 
enough money. Where does it come 
from?” 

“T’ve never asked her. But that’s no 


sign. Why, you yourself——” 

“That’s entirely different,” 
Miss Arnold. “Every one knows, or | 
could put you in touch with plenty of 
people who do know, that my father 
was the men in the 
western part of the State. And though 
he suffered some losses before his death, 
he left me, fortunately, well provided 
for. But I flatter myself that any one 
could see that I have been brought up 
that my life has not been a 
But Mrs. 
Carney—well, I suppose her late hus- 
band may have been a prosperous sa- 
loon keeper or something equally nic: 
but I doubt it.” 

Mrs. Jenney did not at all relish the 
her other 


returned 


one of wealthiest 


like a lady, 
struggle with money worries. 


ASS 


innuendoes concerning 


boarder, and started to protest. Miss 
Arnold cut her short. 
“Mrs. Carney is going out to- 


night. What I propose to do is to enter 
her room and see if my missing prop- 


erty is there. Of course, perhaps it’s 
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her intention to take it with her; she 
could easily carry it concealed. We'll 
have to take that risk. At any rate, if 
it’s in her room, we'll find it; and if it 





isn’t, we might come upon something 
else equally enlightening.” 
Mrs. Jenney objected 
whispers, to the bold 
couldn't! And, anyway, what is this 
precious document you mention? Un- 
less it’s money, how could it be of any 
Really, I think that you 
Mrs. Car- 


strenuously, in 


proposal. “J 


value to her? 
have a very unjust idea of 
ney.” 

“IT don’t know what it is. 
know that it’s important. So I can’t 
tell you what value it might have for 
ome one else—for her, for instance.” 


Only I do 


The landlady remained unconvinced ; 
but, still in whispers, Arnold ar- 
gued the matter. It seemed quite out 
of the question that one of her boarders 
thief.; yet it equally 
groundless that the other should have 
illegal or unethical motive - for 

earching her fellow boarder’s room, 
articniariy «i ~ Mr le Ayr ve asked 
particularly since Mrs. Jenney was askec 
to come along as a sharer in the furtive 


Alison 


was a seemed 


any 


quest. 

The mellow-toned clock in the dark- 
ness near them pealed a single stroke. 

“Half past seven?” asked Mrs. Jen- 
ney of herself. “Mercy, no—it must 
be half past eight!” 

; the 
“She said she was 
out again—but she hasn’t come 


‘Don’t you see significance ?”’ 


asked Miss Arnold. 
going 
down yet. And all the theaters have 
begun some time ago!” 

“Perhaps she went out 
came in here,” suggested the landlady. 


} 


“She may have started earlier than we 


1 
1 


before we 


planned to.” 
“Yes; or she may be still in the house 
—waiting, knowing that we are out of 
the way until eleven o’clock or later, to 
let in that strange man, thinking that 
they'll have the run of the house to 
themselves.” 

The suggestion, following upon the 
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long urging, had its effect on Mrs. Jen- 
ney. She wavered. 

“At any rate,” Miss Arnold con- 
tinued, “we can easily find out. We 
can go to her room and knock. If shie’s 
there, it won’t be a hard matter to ex- 
plain why we changed our minds about 
going to the theater, without arousing 
her suspicion.” 

Quietly they went up the stairs to- 
gether. The dim hall light was a suf- 
ficient guide to their steps. At the door 
of Mary Carney’s room the landlady 
rapped lightly, while Alison Arnold 
stood back in the shadows. There was 
no response. 

Mrs. Jenney turned the knob and the 
door opened. In the two women went; 
and not until she had felt her way to 
the windows to assure herself that the 






shades were drawn did Miss Arnold 
reach for the light switch. They were 


not mistaken; Mrs. Carney had gone 
our, 

The landlady, in coming to the room, 
had been actgated by a desire to learn 
if her boarder was in it; she had not in 
tended to acquiesce in Miss Arnold’s 
suggestion of a search. But that lady 
had already taken the task upon her- 
self, and was industriously pulling out 
one bureau drawer after another, turn- 
ing over the articles she found in them 
in her search for the document she had 
spoken about. 

Before Mrs. Jenney found the words 
for a diplomatic protest Miss Arnold 
turned to her in triumph. 

“There! I knew it. She didn’t even 
take the trouble to conceal it—it 
only tucked under a pile of shirtwaists- 
No doubt she hoped to get it out of 
the house before I suspected. And she 
would have, too, if I hadn’t happened to 
slip the theater tickets into the drawer 
in my desk where I keep my valu- 
ables.” 

“But—are 
yours ?” 

The other held out the envelope, and 


was 


you sure—that this is 
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Mrs. Jenney took it and read the super- 
scription. “To be opened by Alison 
Arnold in case of trouble which threat- 
ens her financial security.” 

“My father’s handwriting,” ex- 
plained the woman. “The envelope 
was given me by his lawyer, after fa- 


ther’s death. You see now why I say 


that I don’t know what the document 
is—because I have never broken the 
seal.” 


“My!” exclaimed Mrs. Jenney, her 
mind smitten with this proof of Mrs. 
Carney’s guilt, yet still incredulous. “I 
think I’d have died of curiosity!” 

Her boarder smiled in a superior way. 
“I’m an Arnold, you see; and father 
knew that he could trust me. It’s in 
the blood.” 

“But now?” asked the landlady sug- 
gestively. 

The other, in spite of being an Ar- 
nold, avidly seized upon the suggestion. 
“You think, then—but of course! The 
very fact that this document was stolen 
means that some one has something to 
gain by the theft—and, most naturally, 
at my expense. Yes, quite obviously 
the condition mentioned on the envelope 
has arrived, I think we may assume.” 

Deliberately, with a slow sort of for- 
mality, she tore the end from the ma- 
nilla container. Mrs, Jenney, curiosity 
score of other emotions strug- 
eling within her, looked on. Miss Ar- 
nold shook out folded papers; 
one of them she picked up and read. 

Before she had got very far into it 
she gave an involuntary gasp and sank 
limply into a chair. ‘he landlady 
picked up the letter, which had slipped 
from her grasp, and spread it on the 
Miss Arnold, recovering herself 
to some extent, bent over it with eager 


and a 


some 


1 
ta ble. 


eyes; and the landlady, for want of a 
rebuff that might have been easily given, 


read over her shoulder. 


My Dear\Atison: Because I love you like 
a daughter I am taking this means to safe- 


guard you against every possible contin- 
8F—ps 
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gency after I am gone. The fact that makes 
it necessary is one that will come as a shock 
to you, and [ pray that you may never need 
to read this. That fact is that you are not 
really my daughter 

Your mother was always, particularly in 
the early years of our marriage, of frail 
health, and for years we had no children 
When finally we expected an arrival, she was 
very happy in planning the future of our 
child. Her whole heart was wrapped up in 
it; and since her condition was so critical, 
I knew that a disappointment would prob- 
ably be fatal to her. 

The baby died a few minutes after birth; 
and we never told her. Fortunately, a 
woman by the name of Milligan, who had 
been a servant in our house before her mar- 
riage, also had a baby born a few days later 
I-persuaded her to let me substitute it for 
my dead child; and my wife, whom you have 
always thought of as your mother, never dis- 
covered the deception. Nor haye I ever en- 
lightened her since then, because she, and TI, 
too, soon became as greatly attached to you 
as if you were in fact our own flesh and 
blood. 

Mrs. Milligan became reconciled to 
affairs, particularly after other children were 
born to her. And, of course, I provided well 
for her and her family 

You can see how impossible it was for me 
to legally adopt you, without disclosing to my 
wife the secret which I wanted to keep from 
her. And when [ took thought of making 
my will, it occurred to me that [ could not 
leave property to you without similarly dis- 
closing your true identity To get around 
the difficulty, I have conceived the plan of 
leaving no known will. In that case you will 
inherit, as my own daughter, your foster 
mother, of course, having a life interest in 
the estate. 

But if it should ever leak out that you are 
not really my daughter, you would be d 
prived of the inheritance. It is to provide 
against this contingency that I have executed 
a secret will, herein inclosed, which leaves 
my estate to you under the name of A 
Milligan, and which explains the matters 
which I am setting forth here. I trust that 
you may never have need to use it, or even 
to read this. If you do, it will insure that 
my intention for you to enjoy my property 
will be carried out legally 

When Mrs. Milligan, your 
died some time ago, I thought that the 
was in my sole keeping, her husband having 
died some time before. But now I am not 
Carl Bradbury, to whom you wet 
had some inkling of the matter, I 


soon 


\lison 


real mother, 
secret 
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think, though he never told me just what his 
information was; but he used hints at his 
knowledge to coerce me into favoring his 
suit. For the sake of your foster mother 
and yourself, | did not dare to defy him; but 
I was glad indeed when you rejected him. 
Later events proved him to be a blackguard. 

Your father, in affection if not in reality, 

CaLvIN ARNOLD. 

For several minutes Alison Arnold 
sat silent, except for a gulping noise in 
her throat. Mrs. Jenny realized how 
severe the blow must be to one who had 
so prided herself on her patrician birth, 
who had commented so caustically upon 
people with “the manners of a servant” 
that she herself the 
daughter of one! For want of words 
that would carry a true comforting ring, 
silence, and picked up the other 
paper. <A glance sufficed to show that 
it was a will. She replaced both pa- 
pers in the envelope. 

A sudden thought came to her, and 
she shared it with Miss Arnold. “This 
is an important paper, one that might 
mean money to any unscrupulous per- 
who might get possession of it— 
but just how? Who would get the es- 
tate if you lost it?” 

Alison Arnold roused herself. “Why 
—TI don’t know. Father had no other 
relatives, unless very distant. I don’t 
think it could be they: I doubt if they 
even knew he left any estate. There 
were no relatives in this part of the 
country.” 

“Blackmail, then.” Mrs. Jenney 
spoke decisively. ‘That must be it. To 
extort money from you by threatening 
to expose the information. And yet— 
you yourself didn’t know the facts 
stated in the letter. That would make 
blackmail impossible.” 

“Unless,” suggested Miss Arnold, 
“the blackmailer were to show or tell 
me the contents of the letter first. Then 
he—or she—would have something to 
work on.” 


“But 


—to learn was 


she kept 


son 


having told you,” Mrs. Jenney 


objected, ‘“‘he’’—she stuck to the mas- 
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culine pronoun; the other seemed to her 
too much like an accusation of a spe- 
cific person—“he would have no further 
hold upon you. He would have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of blackmail- 
ing you in the very process of turning 
them into possibilities. The shock of 
the disclosure is the only thing he 
could have to hold over you; having 
already given you that shock, how 
could he extort money? What could 
he threaten?” 

Miss Arnold thought deeply. “Why, 
to make his discovery public.” 

The landlady’s mind was not yet sat- 
isfied. “But how would that affect you? 
It isn’t as if you were a leader in so- 
ciety or anything of that sort. You're 
in a city where you know very few peo- 
ple and few know you. Why, I doubt 
if even a sensational newspaper would 
print the story—it would have so little 
You’ve told me yourself that 
you have practically no friends. A soli- 
tary woman like you is armed against 
any such publicity as this document 
might bring.” 

“But the money?” asked Alison. “Of 
course, the blackmailer wouldn’t get it; 
but he could threaten me with the loss of 
it.” 

“No. If you lose it as Mr. Arnold’s 
daughter, you immediately reinherit it 
as his legatee under this will.” 

“T’ve got it!’ exclaimed the other. 
The problem had served admirably to 
rouse her from the effects of the first 
shock of her discovery. “The black- 
mailer might threaten to publish the let- 
ter and to destroy the will. Then I’d 
be deprived of the estate.” 

“But the existence—yes, and the pro- 
visions—of the will are mentioned in the 
letter,” objected Mrs. Jenney. 

“Yes; but that wouldn’t answer the 
purpose, in the absence of the will itself, 
legally,” Miss Arnold said. ‘That 
must be it. And to think that Mrs. 
Carney—whom you’ve harbored as if 
she were a lady—whom I’ve always 


interest. 
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been polite to, should plot such a thing! 
And how did she know, in the first 
place? Or was it only accident that 
led her to take this, on the chance that 
it might be of more value than the lit- 
tle money | had in my desk drawer?” 

Mention of her other boarder gave 
Mrs. Jenney a start of realization. 

“Mercy! It’s nearly ten o’glock, and 
here we are in her room, like a pair of 
thieves or busybodies! ‘If she were to 
leave the theater early, now- i 

Miss Arnold had arisen. 

“We'd best go to my room. I wish 
you would come, too. I need some one 
to talk to, after this discovery. And 
as for Mrs, Carney—well, it seems to 
me that she needs discussing, too.”” She 
busied herself replacing the articles 
which she had disturbed in her search 
of her fellow boarder’s bureau. Then, 
on tiptoe, because of the guilty feeling 
that neither of them could quite sup- 
press, in spite of the evidence of Mrs. 
Carney’s duplicity, they left the room. 

As they approached Miss Arnold’s 
door they heard a distinct sound come 
from within. At first it was only a foot 
step, as if somebody were walking 
about inside. Then came a mufiled ex- 
clamation and the sound of a struggle, 
and a hoarse, though subdued, voice 
a man’s voice. 

Alison Arnold drew back in terror, 
but the landlady quietly turned the knob 
and opened the door. The room was 
in darkness, except for a stray bit of 
moonlight ; but the voice was now easily 
distinguishable, accompanied by the 
sound of blows and by a gasping, chok- 
ing noise. 

“Oh! So it’s you yourself, Alison! 
You! My fine lady that jilted me just 
before our wedding, when 1 needed 
your money to set me right at the of- 
fice. You, that made a fugitive, a 
hunted criminal of me, when it was 





almost within my grasp to become a 
pillar of the community, a leader in so- 
ciety and business! All the fifteen 


hunted years that I’ve lived since are 
your doing.” 

With a boldness born of desperation 
and sympathy, Mrs. Jenney switched on 
the light just inside the door. On the 
couch at the side of the room lay a re- 
cumbent figure of a woman, tearing 
with vain and feeble hands at the clutch 
on her throat, receiving the impact of 
blow after blow from a heavy fist—the 
fist of a black-bearded man, with face 
distorted by passion, who stood over 
her. 

As the light 
turned his head, saw 
heard her call back through the door for 
imaginary reinforcements—for Alison 
Arnold was too frightened to be of any 
real assistance. With a snarl he rushed 
to the open window and sprang out into 
the night. 

The landlady rushed to the couch and 
bent over the still-conscious woman. 
“Why—why, it’s Mrs, Carney!” 

Miss Arnold came in, 
they bathed the bruised face and throat. 
At first the injured woman sobbed and 
laughed hysterically ; i 


flashed on, the man 


Mrs. Jenney, 


and together 


then, regaining 
self-control, she began to explain. 

“He’d have killed me, sure, if you 
two hadn’t come in just then. And | 
suppose you’re wondering, Miss Arnold, 
how I come to be in your room, any- 
how. 

“You never knew me, did you? But 
[ knew you, and [ came here only be- 
cause you did. That is, I’d seen this 
man—that was here just now—in Bos- 
ton, and he’d been looking for you and 
found you. He had a terrible grudge 
against you—as I have reason to know, 
since he mistook me for you in the dark 
here just now—and he wanted to get 
money from you. You'd know him, 
anyhow—Carl Bradbury.” 

Miss Arnold’s face 
“Carl Bradbury! That 
fiend !” 

“He wanted me to help him to get in 
touch with you, to get some papers or 


went white. 


man—that 
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something that he needed. He thought 
I’d help him, because—well, I used to 
be rather sweet on him, one time. And 
I pretended that I would, so’s I could 
find out what his plans were, and help 
you against him. That’s why I come 
here to Mrs, Jenney’s in the first place; 
that’s why | found out what the paper 
he wanted was, and come here and took 
it, so he wouldn’t find it. I’d told him 
to-night, when you'd be out, that he 
could come and overhaul your things.” 

“But,” Miss Arnold asked, “but why 
—at such risk to yourself—why should 
for me? For 





you have done all this 
some one you never heard of ?” 

“Me?” asked the other, rallying rap- 
idly from the effects of her recent beat- 


ing, which had been interrupted in 
time. ‘“‘Why, I knew you, long ago— 


even if you didn’t recognize me. _ It’s 
the name, | 
servant in your 
Carney ain't my real name; 
I’m Mary Mil- 


suppose, that fooled you, [ 

¢ ] l ly,’ ] A 
was a daddy’s house 
years ago. 
I was never married. 
ligan. 

“Mary Milligan!” The cry was full 
of mingled emotions. “Why, you're the 
girl—the girl that I caught Carl Brad- 
bury to—when I broke 
my engagement to him!” 

“Yes.” 

To Mrs. 


making love 


Jenney the disclosure of her 
’s real name meant something 
else. “Milligan?” She looked mean- 
ingly at Miss Arnold. “Was your 
thew 5 time a servant in Mr. A 
mother at one time a servant in Mr, Ar- 


boarder 


nold’s house, too?” 
“Yes. And a powerful lot she 
thought of him, too—and him of her. 


He left her well fixed before he died— 
it was him that provided for me, too, 
so that I can live like a lady, instead of 
working. He was a good man to us. 
And he often said to me, he said, ‘Mary, 
if my little girl, Alison, ever needs help, 
and you’re in a position to give it, do 
your best for her.” And this was my 
couldn’t for a 


chance—and | do less 


man that had been so good to me: and 
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my mother. Not to mention that I was 
fond of you yourself, Miss Alison.” 
\lison Arnold flushed at the proof 
of the great-hearted loyalty which this 
woman had given her, in spite of the 
rebuffs, the t the insults 
with which she had repaid her. And 
this was the daughter—the other daugh- 
ter—of Mrs. Milligan! With reddened 
f and Miss Arnold 


Tace 
opened her lips. “I e 


1+ 
aimo 


coolness, 


humbled air 
AAT 
Mary—— 


The landlady relieved her of her bur- 


den. “It seems that you’re not merely 
fellow boarders,” she — explained. 
“We've found out that you and Miss 


Arnold are—sisters !’”” 


Mary Milligan sat on the couch, open- 
mouthed at the startling information. 
Miss Arnold approached her, placed a 
and 


instincts of a 


hand in one of the other’s hands, 


spoke—proving that the 


lady are not the exclusive posse sion of 
those born to old names. 
*Mary—I—I’ve been horrid, I know. 
Even though I hadn’t the slightest ink- 
ling—still there’s no excuse for it! And 
all the while you were doing all in your 
from 


power to help me, to protect me 
tT 


hat man! I can never thank you— 


never repay you. The risk you ran if 
he found out! And here, to-night—why 
lid you wait here in my room, where 
find you, where he’d mistake you 
for me, in the dark, as he did?” 

and walked toward the 
window. Mrs. Jenney reminded her- 
self audibly that the police ought to be 
notified of the burglary, and started for 


rose 


the door. 
“[—] 
Arnold.” 
1 


though 


wanted to talk to him, Miss 
She kept the formal name, 
knew now that the 
and that the name 
“He en- 


even she 
other was her sister, 


Vasnt 


was not really hers. 


tirely bad, 1 know—or I thought and 
hoped so. I wanted to try to persuade 
him to—to give up his plan, to turn 
raight again, to——— I hay plenty 
1 ey, and I could have helped him. 
rht if he saw me here——” 
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She looked out of the window, lean- me, instead of you. And when I first 
ing far over. In the moonlight she recognized him here in town a few 
could see quite distinctly. months ago, I 7 

Suddenly she drew her head back The landlady reéntered the room, and 
into the room, and her face was white looked inquiringly at Mary. “Did you 
with suffering. call me?” 

“Mrs. Jenney!” she called. As the “Yes. You won’t need to call the po- 
landlady’s steps were heard returning lice. He must have landed on his head 
along the hall, Mary Milligan turned when he jumped from the window. 
again to Alison. “He—that time you Look; he’s dead! And I loved him 
saw him kissing me, years ago—I loved once—I’ve always loved him—I love 
him; and I think that he really loved him now!” 


FINGER MARKINGS SURVIVE BURNS 


IDGES that have hgen obliterated from finger tips by slight burns are effaced 
only temporarily. Such at least is the conclusion reached by Mr. Bert 
Wentworth, an expert on dactyloscopy. This conclusion is supported by an 
experiment Mr. Wentworth conducted recently with himself as the subject. 
The scientist burned one of his fingers accidentally and then took advantage of 
the fact to find out what a superficial burn would do to the markings of the 
finger tip. 
He took prints of the injured finger during a period of several weeks. 
\t first along the line of the burn all ridges were obliterated, but as the finger 
healed the ridges could again be seen. One month and nine days after the 
accident Mr. Wentworth obtained a print of the finger tip which showed that 
the new skin had grown into exactly the same formation as that of the finger 
before it was burned. 


4, 
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AUTOMOBILE TRAP SNARES HIGHWAYMEN 


BY a clever ruse John Woerle, John Hurton, and James Maher, detectives con 

nected with the Hunter’s Point police station, New York, recently captured 
two highwaymen believed to be the ones who had terrorized the near-by dis 
tricts of Long Island for some time. The detectives drove in a motor car to 
the locality where numerous holdups had been staged, and there they pretended 
that their automobile had broken down. Woerle was apparently making repairs 
to the car and Hurton and Maher were hiding in the bushes bordering the road, 
when two men appeared and ordered the autoist to throw up his hands. 

Instead of doing so Woerle began to fight, but was being overpowered by 
his assailants when Hurton and Maher came to his rescue. One of the foot- 
pads was captured after a chase; the other was arrested later at his home. 
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HAT Arn Johnson must die 
Wes Lowery had fully de- 
cided. Since he had arrived 
he conclusion that he must 

and one-time 
1 thought of little else 


at 1 
ill his 
riend, Wes 
Although he worked with a sort of 
at at hand 
the farm, his ab- 
straction he committed many 
trange omissions. Several times, in the 
after milking Betty, he had 
left her with the calf, to 
he returned with his pail in 
he had 
He had opened the fur- 


neighbor 


ha 


frenzy whatever task was 


about great was 


41 4 
that 


evenings, 


gone in and 


find, when 
the morning, that forgotten to 


1 
separate them. 


j 
P : 
rows between the rows of 


two acres of 
corn to plant velvet beans, only to re- 
the bull his plow, 
fasten a board in its place, and cover the 
furrows without having sowed the seed. 
It w 
covered 


move tongue from 


as only when his wife, Efhe, dis- 
the that he 
learned wl 


“tie thought, wrongly, 


untouched bag 
at he had done. 
that she knew 
l him 
sympathy, trying all the little blandish- 
ments at her command to cheer him up. 
He clung to her wistfully and to his 
little two-year-old, sandy-haired son, 
Tod. He gaunt and haggard; but 


he remained unswerving in his deter- 


. sy 
the root of his trouble, ane gave 


grew 


mination. 
He 
of his little home with 


his thin, co 


vas seated out on the back steps 
Pod, 
nightgown, 
Effie, 
step above, was close, where Wes could 
lean his head against her lap. It wa 


In 


who was 
clad only in ton 
clasped tightly in his arms. 


on the 


so quiet, so peaceful. the branch 


of the Swamp,”’ etc. 

yond the field the mellow notes of a 
hippoorwill blendid sweetly with the 
stillness. 
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loomed 
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with 1 icy 
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would kill 
little Lod 


Ife had 
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this hour, ne 
t to 
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he smothered 


Phe hand that ted lightly 
on his 


and held 


Ider he caught in his own 


against his cheek. there 
relief. He wondered vaguely 
how | ng it wovld be after the deed be- 


was no 
fore the peace ‘nat had been his would 


come 


iS decisi i J kill Arn ad 
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- all els 


on Was a 


seemed of no avail. 
hulk of a man. 
Lowery’s. 


; great 
Hi 


live 


place joined that of Wes 
when Wes had _ first 


years 
with Effie to make his home here, 


ago, 
come 
Arn had been his neighbor and good 
f Then, after two one 
gloomy night in September a hurricane 
had s wept 


tie 


friend. 


I years, 
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99 +" yas ana hi 

up the. southeast and blown 


great red oak that overshadowed 
Arn’s over the roof, which 
had been smashed like an egg shell. In 
the creaking, howling darkness, from 
beneath the wreckage Arn had dragged 
the crushed, lifeless bodies of his wife 


house on 


and two small children. 

\rn said that his own soul had then 
left his body and a devil had entered in 
i His neighbors had grown to 


' 
its place. 
shun him. fe was a pariah, a man 


without a soul. 
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At first 


.t after the stricken man had 
spurned with surly contempt the kindly 
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offices of Wes and Effie, there had been 


merely a cessation of neighborliness be- 
tween the two men. Then W es had be- 
gun to suffer from persecutions by Arn 


A road which Wes had always 
hauled in his winier’s supply of wood 
ran behind the two places over unfenced 
ground, That part of the road which 
traversed Arn’s land had 
erately 


over 


been delib- 
| 


strane 


barred off with a 
so that Wes had to go a mile out 


single 


fer Ice, 


of his way to get around. A turkey 
hen with her brood had strayed into 
Arn’s field. He had shot them, every 
one, and tossed them over the fence into 


Wes’ place. Stock had been shot. The 
old white sow, heavy with pigs, had 

into Arn’s patch, doing 
considerable damage. She had come 
home to die of poison. 


broken melon 


Such depredations are unavoidable in 
where fences 

But it is the part of a neigl 

to forbear and allow his fe 


too 
ibor 


a country are none 
eood. 


4 , 
ellow to make 


good the loss. How gladly Wes oul 
have made reparation! And he could 
not bring himself to visit on Arn’s stock 
the retribution that was due their mas- 
ter when they, in turn, broke in on Wes’ 
possessions. He simply drove them out 


and mended his fence. 


He had never failed to go and re- 
monstrate against the damage Arn’s 
stock had caused him and to protest 
about the treatment of his own. And 
Arn had never failed to meet his pro- 
tests with brutal sarcasm and to order 
him off his place. When Wes had gor 
to protest about the white sow, ¢ Ithough 
he had been warned Effie, his boil- 


ng anger at the outrage had made itself 


manifest in his speech. Le that as it 
may, Arn had caught the smaller man 
to him and unmercifully beaten him. 
He then flung Wes from him with the 
threat that if ever he caught Wes or 
his woman or his brat on his place, he 
would kill the one he found 

Wes had crept home to Effie ) 
bruised and beaten that he had to spend 
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several days in bed. His pride was 
crushed. It is an awful thing to slink 
home to your mate, having been physi- 
cally beaten by another. It was then he 


had made up his mind that he must 
either move away or kill Arn Johnson. 
Iinally, because he refused to be driven 


away, he had decided to kill his neigh- 
bor. 

he reasoned, there could be 
no sin attached to ending the life of a 
like Arn. Wes had de- 
termined that his own life should not be 
blasted and his child made un- 
happy by the deed. 


Surely, 
vicious brute 


wife and 


Long and careful thought he had 
given the matter. Time, place, and 
method must be chosen that would leave 


no suspicion to rest on him. Many 
plans were found, sifted, and rejected. 
Then, at last, tained that he 
thought would do. 
Wes had a broad knife with an eight 
blade and a hilt, a 
which he had purcha ed 


one was ret 


hunting knife, 


to use in stick- 
the weapon. 
mind to kill 


pce a, 13 4 
ing hogs. This would be 


After he had made up his 


1 
upon nin, 


(Arn, Wes had he gun to spy 

and had learned that every evening, 
about dark, Arn went down to his lot 
to milk his cow. Twice Wes had 


slipped over to conceal himself in the 
loft of barn to watch. 
entered the feed room, mi 
oe 


the Arn always 


<ed his bucke 


of feed, then went out through a reat 
door into the lot. Wes decided that the 
darkened feed room would be the place. 

No one would pect him. He 


uld slip in behind Arn, stab him in the 


back, drop the knife down Arn’s well, 
then go quietly home. There would be 
no haunting memories of a death strt 
gle. A quick blow in the dark was ail 
Perhaps it would be weeks before any 
one fot “- out that Arn had been killed. 
It had been hard for him to decide to 
lip upon his enemy and deal him thi 
blow unawares. He would have pre- 
ferred to arm himself — with a 
pistol or shotgua, go and face Arn, tell 
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him that he deserved to die, then kill 
him. But this plan might miscarry. He 
might be found out, and Effie and Tod 
would suffer; for he had ceased to re- 
gard himself in the matter, except in 
relation to them. 

The big, broad knife rested on a high 
shelf in the kitchen, and every morning, 
before [the was dressed, he went out to 
make the fire in the little stove. He 
would take the knife down, look at it 
critically, then whet it a few turns on 
the rock that lay beside it, until it had 
developed a razor edge. 

On the fateful evening, before Arn 
had yet left his house, Wes secured the 
knife and went to hide himself in Arn’s 
loft. The last of the day had been blot- 
ted out by scudding clouds and a misty 
rain. It would be darker than usual in 
the feed room. Then an uncertainty 
came to trouble Wes. Suppose Arn 
brought a lantern? 

But presently he heard Arn’s heavy 
footsteps, saw his huge, stooped form 
dimly in the hallway which ran through 
the barn, and noticed the skirts of the 
old overcoat that Arn wore to keep off 
the rain. 

Arn entered the feed room, leaving 
the door half open behind him, as Wes 
had noticed was his custom. There had 
been no way of learning just how long 
he remained within, before going out 
through the ether door into the cow lot; 
but Wes decided to give him plenty of 
time to become busy in fixing his feed. 
Then he crept silently down the ladder. 

At the the feed room he 
paused, heedful lest his entering should 
obstruct the light and bring the other’s 
attention. Then, flattening himself, he 
slipped in sideways and leaned against 
the wall among some old harness hang- 
ing there. At first, it was too dark to 
see anything. 


door of 


Then, as his eyes became 
accustomed to the dim light, he could 
see a bulk over against the feed box. 
Cautiously he sidled along the wall. 
Once his groping fingers came into con- 
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tact with the cold metal of a cow bell, 
suspended from its peg by a leathern 
collar. His heart seemed to stop beat- 
ing while he listened to see if the im- 
pact of his fingers had been great 
enough to cause the swinging clapper 
to strike the side of the bell. Then he 
moved silently on, 

Things were working out exactly as 
he had planned. He had, it is true, a 
difficulty in breathing. The pounding 
of his heart seemed to rock his body. 
There was a strange icy feeling about 
his lips and his hands. But, in the grip 
of the premeditated crime, he moved 
with precision, the knife held ready for 
the fatal stroke. 

Now he hovered almost above that 
form at the feed box. Reaching with 
his left hand, his fingers lightly brushed 
the overcoat, frosted with raindrops. 
Instanly, with all the force of his right 
arm, he drove in the knife, up to the 
hilt. 

Slowly the great bulk slipped down. 
He felt the weight of it against him. 
The wet coat was cold against the back 
of his hand. Turning, he ran from the 
room, 

Hie realized that he was panting hard 
when he reached well and 
dropped in the knife, waiting an instant 
to hear it splash far below. He held 
up his hand to examine it. So far as 
he could see by the dim light, it was not 
stained. But he must compose himself ; 
he must act naturally when he reached 
home and went into the kitchen to Effie. 

As he neared the house, he examined 
his hand again in the light which 


Arn’s 


streamed from the window, and still 
could see no convincing evidence. Some 


way, though, it seemed to be there, even 
if invisible to his eyes. His hand felt 
sticky. Unconsciously he 
wiped it against his trousers. 

As he entered the kitchen door lit- 
tle Tod ran to meet him, arms out- 


stretched. 


warmly 


Instinctively Wes held his 
right hand behind him and tried to hold 

















the child away. Again he looked for 
stains on his fingers, which felt so per- 
sistently clammy. 
Tod tried to draw him to his accus- 
tomed but Wes 
hed to keep out of contact with hi 


and, al- 


chair; resisted and 


boy. His mouth felt dry, 


though, time and again, he drank from 
the bucket on the table, the parched 


baby 


feeling was not relieved. 


I“ffie, who was busy over the stove 


ying bacon, presently turned to him. 
“Wes, lend me yo’ pocketknife. I 
want to peel some taters. I been usin’ 
what 
You seen it 


that big knife er was on 


the shelf; but hit’s gone. 

He had been 
water. At the mention of the knife he 
started so that the gourd dipper struck 
against his teeth and the water spilled 
down the front of his clothes. 

‘No, I ain’t seen it,” he said hastily, 
handing her his pocketknife. 

He moved restlessly about the 
trying to avoid little Tod, who persist- 


yourn 


drinking some more 


room, 


ntly clung to his legs, be eging to be 


taken. Presently Effie came to place 
olicitous hands on his wet shoulders. 

“You're all damp, Wes,” she said. 
“Come over here by the stove an’ dry 
ser. j 
But he shrank away from her touch 
and muttered something unintelligible. 

“What’s the matter with you, Wes?’ 
she suddenly asked him, trying to look 
“An’ 
vhat makes yer hold yo’ hand so curus? 
Did yer hurt yo’se’f?” 

“No; I ain't hurt myse’f. Ain't 
nothin’ the matter,” he replied hastily, 
licking his dry lips. 
they is, too, Wes. You can’t 
fool me. Tell me, honey. What is it? 
Has—has Arn been botherin’ you er- 


irectly into his shifting eyes. 


1 eS, 


orien 2? 
They ain’t nothin’, [ say. What 
es you so foolish?” 

\lthough he backed away from he: 


he followed him across the room 


en, against the wall, he could go no 
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farther, with convulsive hand _ she 
gripped the shirt over ~his chest and 
stood looking up into his face. 


‘What is it, Wes?” she asked in a 
hat have you done?” 


rhen, with head averted, unable to 


1 is wife's € Imost without his 
knowledge something of the awful truth 
tl seemed crushing his bt burst 
from him But he tried to dissemble. 
Almost incoherently he babbled: 
‘It—it’s Arn. I b’lieve somebody’s 
done kilt him. I—lI seen er man slip 


in tl} feed room behin’ ’im. \rn ain’t 
ct out no mo’,”’ 

Her arms were about his shoulder 
no\ 

on, \Ves We ! m aned. | 
was feared hit was comin’ ter that. Oh 


Wes. \\ hat KIN we de 


His thoughts, which were all out of 


1 1 1 4 1 

patance, would not fi tnemseive con 
x ean DY ee 1 3 

secutively together rresentiy, how 


to him. 


ever, the germ of ar 
‘T’ll go git Ed Hardin,” he said. 
iat’s what folks does when they 


} 


somebody’s been kilt. They 


Ter the de puty.” 


find 


vToOeS 


I:ffie was suddenly calm. ‘“‘No, Wes,” 
strained voice. “Don’t 

Don’t do nothin’. Jes’ 
Folks won't know. They 


Her voice 


she said in a 
go after Ed. 
keep quiet. 
won’t think that—that——” 
quavered and broke. 

But he heeding her. 
Already a plan was forming in his brain, 
a story to tell the deputy, of 
had seen a man, armed with a knife, 
creep into the feed room behind Arn, 
of how his suspicions had been aroused 
so that he had come for Ed. 
impossible, now, to keep from talking 


was scarce ly 


how he 


It seemed 


of the murder. 
“T must “T must go.” 
I:ffie tried to hold him. He struggled 
Little Tod, 
with a wrench 


go,” he said. 


free himself. frightened, 


Presently, 


f his body, Wes slipped away, leaving 


his coat in Effie’s clinging finger 


Out through the fr house 
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he rushed, bare-headed. The road was 
muddy, with frequent pools. Unheed- 
ingly he stumbled and floundered along, 
running most of the three miles to Ed 
Hardin’s house, slowing to a walk only 
when his lungs seemed totally devoid 
of air. 

Ed was in his bedroom, reading, his 
big frame hunched over a small table 
on which rested a kerosene lamp. He 
looked keenly at the disheveled figure 
as Wes, still gasping for breath, maw- 
ing, jumbling his words out in an in- 
coherent mass, told his story. With no 
comment, the big deputy slipped on his 
shoes, thrust a searchlight into his 
pocket, and led the way out to the barn. 

“Git in,” he said when the little bay 
mare was harnessed to the buggy. They 
were the first words he had spoken. 
In silence they drove back the muddy 
road to Arn’s stable yard. 

At the feed-room door Wes shrank 
back. Ed flung wide the door, flashing 
his light inside. 

“Ain’t nothin’ here,” he said laconi- 
cally after a moment. 

Wes stumbled forward, brushed by 
Ed, stood with wide-staring eyes. 

Ed walked farther into the room, the 
brilliant flare of the electric torch illu- 
minating the space in front of him. 

A sack of meal lay on the floor beside 
the feed box. Stooping, he grasped 
something dark and slowly drew the old 
overcoat from beneath the sack. Hold- 
ing it up, he displayed a slit about an 
inch long between the shoulders. He 
then dropped it to the floor and stood 
on end the sack of meal. As he moved 
it from a small hole the meal streamed 
out to the floor. With a grunt he let 
it fall. 

“What'd yer do with the knife, Wes?” 
he asked, turning the light full into the 
other’s face. 

“T!—]—-where is he, Ed? 
he?” gasped Wes. 

“Peers like yer wrecked yo’ venge- 
ance on this here harmless sack of 





Where is 
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shorts. What did yer do with the 
knife?” he repeated. 

“T—drapped hit in Arn’s well. An’ 
I didn’t kill ’im? Tell me, Ed! Tell 
me! I didn’t kill ’im?” 

“Hit was this way, I reckon,” said 


Ed thoughtfully. “The meal was leanin’ 
*gainst the feed box, so. The overcoat 
vas hangin’ over hit, like this. Yer 
crope in in the dark, an’ bein’ sorter 
flusteredlike, driv yer knife through the 
coat inter the sack er meal, thinkin’ it 
was him, Don’t reckon hit was Yo’ 
fault that ver didn’t——” 

He paused. Wes had flung himself 
to the floor and buried his face in his 
arms. He sobbed aloud. His body 
squirmed, and the unswept litter clung 
to his drenched clothing. 

The big deputy sat down on the bag 
of shorts and whimsically looked on. 
Presently he stooped and, grasping Wes 
by the arm, pulled him to his feet. 
“That'll do,” he said sharply. “Now 
shet up an’ tell me ’bout it.” 

“But—oh, Ed! I’m so glad IJ didn’t 
do it!” 

“*Twa’n’t yo’ fault, howsomever. To 
all intents an’ purposes you air er mur- 
derer, jes’ the same. Now come an’ 
tell me all *bout the startin’ of hit.” 

Together, Ed carrying the old coat 
over his arm, they went outside to stand 
in the light of the stars which were now 
peeping out from between the parting 
clouds. From the beginning Wes told 
of his persecution by Arn. 

“An’ yer thought ter cure him by 
sendin’ his black soul on its way ter 
meet those of his innocent wife an’ chil- 
dren?” 

“But, Ed, he says he 
soul. An’ I b’lieve hit.” 

“Pshaw!” was the 
re] ly. 

Ed Hardin, his head bowed thought- 
fully, moved slowly away from Wes. 
After a few feet he turned and came 
back. Then, looking quickly at the 


ain’t got no 


contemptuous 


young farmer, he said: 














Wes, you air er murderer, all right. 
Don’t fergit that. An’ the only way | 
sce fer yer ter clean yo’ soul of tl 
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“Hold 


" \\ e 


on, Arn,” said Ed quietly. 


ain't meanin’ yer no harm. Yo’ 
own heart is so dam’ black that yer can’t 





ee no good in othei 
d Hardin,” roared Arn, half rising 
from | chair, “ef you’ve come here 
1@ any er yo ly _— : 
est easy, Arn,” said Ed, rai 

Ing hand | ain’t here on no fightin’ 

bee nig! Some other time I'll ’com- 

modate yer, ef yer’'re so mind. I’m 

here ter tell ye that somebe dy tried te 
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“Ed, I ain’t got no soul.” 

“Jes’ git that out of yo’ mind, Arn. 
Wes an’ Effie knows Mabel an’ little 
Beth, an’ little Sue is up there waitin’ 
fer you, an’ they don’t want ter see 
yer go ter ‘em like yer is now.” 

Arn slowly raised his eyes to a shelf 
on which was the picture of a family 
group—he and his wife and two chil- 
dren. He held on his knee one little 
girl; she held the other. Beside the 
picture was a small sock, only half knit- 
ted, the needles sticking crossways 
through the wool. Slowly Arn’s hard 
face grew less tense. A softened light 
came into his eyes. 

“Yer reckon they’s waitin’ fer me, 
Ed? I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“Course they is! An’ they’s another 
woman would be jes’ plum’ ‘stracted ef 
that man had kilt yer.” 

“Who, Ed?” asked Arn wonderingly. 

“Effie. Wouldn’t she, Wes?” 

“She would, Ed. She 
would,” replied Wes with conviction. 

Taking advantage of the situation, Ed 
hurried on: “An’ you’re goin’ over 
there with us now.” 

He grasped Arn by the arm and 
pulled him to his feet. He took a bat- 
tered felt hat from the table and set 
iton Arn’s head. “Come on.” 

And, before the big, grief-hardened 
man had time to realize what was hap- 
pening, he was being hurried out 
through the door, Ed on one side of 


sho sho 


~ 
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him, Wes coming to range himself on 
the other. 

When they were near the house, from 
the kitchen of which the light still 
streamed, Ed sent the young farmer on 
ahead to prepare Effie. When they en- 
tered the kitchen door, she was there to 
meet them, hands outstretched. 

“Arn Johnson,” she cried, “I’m that 
glad ter see yer!” The relief and joy 
in her voice were unmistakable. “Come 
an’ set right here in this chair by the 
stove. Ed, pull you er chair in out the 
yuther room. Wes, run out ter the 
smoke hous€ an’ git one er them sugar- 
cured hams. I'll have supper goin’ in 
er jiffy.” 

Arn sank heavily down. Little Tod 
came to lean against his knee and gaze 
wonderingly up into his face. Sud 
denly the big man swept the child into 
his arms and clasped him hungrily 
against his breast. His face was bowed 
over the touseled, sandy hair. 

“Where yer goin’, Ed?” asked Effie 
suddenly, as the big deputy rose and 
sidled toward the door. “Ain't yer 
goin’ ter stay an’ eat with us?” 

“No, honey. I mus’ be trottin’ er- 
long. But I'll be out ter see you-all 
soon.” 

As Ed Hardin untied his little bay 
mare from Arn’s lot fence he confided 
to her with a dry chuckle: 

“An’ folks says he ain’t got no soul. 
Huh!” 


SING SING LOSES PRINCIPAL KEEPER 


FTER more than twenty-eight years in the prison service Martin J. Deeley, 
principal keeper at Sing Sing, Ossining, New York, has been retired on a 


pension. 


Appointed as a guard by Warden W. R. 
Deeley was trained in the old methods of dealing with offenders. 


Brown in December, 1891, 
Iron disci- 


pline was the rule when he entered the service, but with changing times he 
changed, too, and adopted the methods prescribed by those in charge of the 


penal institution. 


During the last six years, while he was principal keeper, 


Deeley has ‘led many condemned men to the electric chair. 
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McLeod lapsed into a brown study, 
his lean hands resting idly on the arms 
of the chair, his eyes bent absently on 
the floor. 

“He’s got a lot of friends here, such 
as they are, and there’s a girl he’s in- 
terested in,” he commented finally, 

John Brent caught his thought in- 
stantly. 

“Lew Calder is a crook, but, also, he 
isn’t a fool in that way. You'll never 
get hold of him through any woman!” 

McLeod set his jaw stubbornly. “I’m 
going to get him!” 

“How?” Gentle sarcasm permeated 
the query. 

“T haven’t an idea—yet,” replied Mc- 
Leod gravely. 

The two stared at each other; the 
banker’s eyes were the first to turn 
away. He sighed heavily, and his big, 
bulky shoulders sagged perceptibly as 
he got to his feet. 

“Go to it, Mac,” he said doubtingly, 
“and if you can do it, there’s a thou- 
sand in it for you. I’ve got to recover 
those securities or I’m in serious trou- 
ble! Calder! Who'd have thought it!” 

“Not so hard to believe, when you 
think of Calder, senior,” replied Mc- 
Leod. “He broke his wife’s heart long 
before he was killed, cheating at cards 
over in Parker’s saloon ten 

I’m glad she’s not here to 


in a 
years ago. 
bear this!” 

“Well,” Brent said grimly, ‘that’s one 
aspect of the case to be happy over. 
But that doesn’t help me out any!” 

“Never you mind,” McLeod consoled 
understandingly. “Just leave it to me 
—and I'll get him!” : 

He strode briskly to the door and on 
out of the bank. Throwing the reins 
back over his pony’s head, and in the 
saddle again, he cantered down the 


TOW 


street. 

Although it was not yet ten o’clock, 
the merning heat gave promise of what 
the day might offer. Puffs of hot wind 


swept in off the desert, sometimes car- 
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rying the sting of sharp sand in its 
touch, as it traveled over Cactus City. 

McLeod’s cayuse was panting with 
the heat when he drew rein at his own 
little cabin at the ragged edge of the 
town, but the sheriff seemed scarcely 
conscious of the rising temperature. 
His mind was already struggling with 
the problem of getting Lew Calder. 

Absent-mindedly he unsaddled and 
sparingly watered and fed his sweating 
horse, and, as if in a dream, prepared 
his own noonday meal. 

Afterward he lit his pipe and sat a 
long time, wrapped in a brown study. 
The sun was casting shadows eastward, 
when across the withdrawn, half-vacu- 
look in his face—which always 
characterized his periods of intense con- 
centration—there flickered the shadow 
of a solution. 

Jim McLeod weighed and measured 
it with care and precision before finally 
accepting it as good. 

Having once made his decision, he 
was ready to act. His face cleared of 
all doubt, he got to his feet, tense and 
alert. Looking at his watch, his eyes 
widened to find it much later than he 
had supposed, so swiftly did time pass 
when he was thinking. 

Resaddling his pony, he started for 
the bank again, arriving just as John 
Brent was leaving for the day. 

“I’ve got it, Brent!’ he announced 
crisply. 

A swift look of hopefulness flashed 
across the haggard countenance of the 
banker. He was plainly showing the 
anxiety under which he was laboring. 

“Have you any news of him yet?” 
asked McLeod abruptly, as they entered 
the president’s private office. 

Brent shook his head gloomily. “Not 
a word.” 

“Well, listen to this,” replied the 
sheriff, hitching his chair closer, “and 
see what you think of it.” Then, mak- 
ing sure the door was closely shut, he 
talked long and earnestly, 
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When he had concluded, John Brent 
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) 1 7 
err he ked castically 
1 1 1 1 
ren ook nead ly leas 
. es 99 4 7 1 
rum < ef your ill repite 
1/1 + ] a 
{ could: hink u better—or worse 
| a ! 
_ li tried all night 
You m 1 you wo! accept 11 
ked \i« Le d qu Liy 
| don’t know yet. I haven’t rejected 
}? T « n see ] ong a 17 
I } se long i 
inte _ 4 hi ; 
erc thinking up someting, you 
. 1 le? 1 . + enn e 1 ¢ ge 
could lave hit upon a plan more— 
more—-——— 
“Ves, I'll spend the next tew da 
ching some little plan exactly to yout 
incy, interrupted McLeod ipa- 


ntly. “In the meantime, Lew Calder 
on his the Orien 
South Africa! No! You take my 
vice this time! Call off the police and 
recall those wires you sent out to-day. 
Tell ’em it was a mistake. If you don’t, 
it’ll get into the papers, and Lew Calder 

ill be watching for just that informa- 
tion. He'll know he’s already been dis- 
You leave it to me, 
scheme doesn’t work, I'll resign my 
job as sheriff !” 


here was something in the keen 


way to 


covered, and if 


ny 


gray eyes and earnestness of McLeod’s 

hole attitude that impre 1 Brent 

tie hesitated a moment longer, then hi 

, doubt gave way to re | ( d he 
l t out his hand. 

“It’s a go, Mac!” he said de ely 
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“Maybe you're right, and maybe you’re 
wrong, but I’m going to take a chance 


on ing out! And if we fail, we'll 
both have to take our medicine!” 


Ve won't fail,” replied McLeod, 





getting to his feet. “And now, the 
yoner we get busy the better. I’ve 
got a lot of things to attend to before 
we start out.” He looked at his watch. 
“I'll be back in half an hour,” he 


aid. “Will you be ready then?” 
jrent nodded. 

\fter sheriff had gone he sat for 
a time, wrapped in a brown study. Then 


iis jaws set; he wrote telegrams recall- 


the 


he had sent out earlier in the 


day. Che casual observation 


most 


‘d that he was doing 


against his better judgment. And 
John Brent wasn’t a man easily swayed. 
tle resented, even while he carried out, 
Jim McLeod’s instructions, 

mething of th crept into his at- 
titude when, exactly a half hour later, 





cod again entered the private office. 
emerged from the bank, 
a moment on the street be- 


\s the two 
ausing for 
‘e getting into Grent’s powerful road- 
turned for a last protest. 

“T don’t see why you think it’s neces- 


ary for us he grum- 


ster, bren 


to go to Needles,” 


“T think I explained all that this 
afternoon,” McLeod carefully. 
“Now, drive around home and tell your 
family, and then let’s get started.” 

] } 

i t 


“4 
Said 


his 
1 ne and took the wheel, while Mc- 
Leod climbed in beside him. 

\ they passed the constable’s office 
MeLeod called out. 
The constable, dozing in a chair in 


the shade of a strip of ragged awning, 


got into 


vanker g 


XC ignedly the 
mach 


at up with a jerk, his sleepy, blue eyes 
Ve’re going to Needles on busi- 
n e sheriff said crisply. “May 
k to-night. Keep your eye on 
r of Mexes that’s been hanging 
ng are 
OWN lately. 
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Constable Torrey nodded and grinned 
as the car moved forward, then disap- 
peared down the street in a cloud of 
fine dust. 

A little later it swung back through 
the town and into the desert road lead- 
ing to Needles. 

It was a three hours’ trip, and by the 
time the sheriff and the banker reached 
their destination the sun had been gone 
for some time and the cooling shades of 
night were falling. 

The ramshackle town, somnolent dur- 
ing the day under the ferocity of the 
sun, had begun to show signs of life, 
which trickled from the heat-cracked 
dwellings and swarmed through the 
four-inch dust of Main Street as Brent 
and McLeod drew up in front of the 
Needles Hotel. 

Everybody in Needles knew John 
Brent and Jim McLeod, and the wel- 
come they received was rousing, 

“Lookin’ fer somebuddy, Mac?” 
shouted some one from the crowd. 

McLeod usually 
looking for somebody,” he replied non- 


o 


shrugged. “I’m 


committally. 

No further questions were asked. 
Needles wondered, but, also, Needles 
knew how to mind its own business, and 
was content to honor its guests with- 
out exhibiting too much curiosity. 

The sun was high and hot the follow- 
ing day when John Brent’s car again 
chugged its way into Cactus, to final the 
town in the throes of a great excite- 
ment. 

At the bank Brent and McLeod were 
met by a buzzing group of citizen 

“What's all this?” asked McLeod 
quickly, as all faces turned 
citedly. 

“The bank was robbed last night!” 
tepped 


LO him CxX- 


Harry Newton, paying teller, 


forward, his thin locks disordered upon 
his high brow, his pale eyes owllike be- 
hind their thick-lensed glasses, his small, 
clawlike hands clenching in impotent in- 
dignation against the outrage 
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“Yes, sir—robbed!” he went on in a 
trembling voice. “The back window 
was forced and the vault broken into, 
and forty thousand dollars in money 
and securities are gone, sir! Jimpson 
and I took the liberty of going over 
things, and that’s the result we found, 
sir.” 

With an oath John Brent sprang from 
the car and rushed up the bank steps, 
McLeod close at his heels. They en- 
tered together and made a hasty exami- 
nation of the vault. What Harry New- 
ton had said was true. 

Tremblingly the bank’s 
sank into a chair and mopped his fore- 
head. He sat staring helplessly at Mc- 
Leod. The latter turned on the paying 
teller. 

“You had no business to touch any- 
thing,” he said severely. “You fellows 
probably destroyed evidence that might 
have led to the identity of the thieves.” 


president 


“Those two Mexicans,” interrupted 
Constable Torrey, pale with excitement. 
“They’re gone this morning. Late last 
night I heard horses galloping past my 
house. I know it was them, now!” 
“Where was the night watchman?” 
asked McLeod angrily. 

“Got slugged over the head, and 
didn’t know anything until it was all 
over. They bound an’ gagged ‘im, an’ 
we didn’t tind ’im until this morning 
He don’t know nothing about it!” 

McLeod waved his arms impatiently 
“Get out of here, all of you, except you, 
Lockwell!” he ordered, turning to the 
reporter of the Cactus weekly newspa 
per. 

Having cleared the bank of all out- 

addressed the president 
“What do you want to come out in to- 
morrow’s sheet ?” he asked gruffly. 


lers, he 


Sit 


Brent turned to the newspaper man 
“The bank directors will stand back of 
You tell Cactus, in to 


anything I say. 
morrow’s issue, that the loss, although 
a heavy one, by no means cripples the 




















bank, and that we’re open for business 
the same as usual.” 

“And tell ’em,” put in McLeod, “that 
we're going to get the robbers ii we 
have to turn Cactus County wrong side 
out to do it! Write up a 
tion of the two Mexicans, 


reward of a hundred dollars for any in- 


full descri 





and offer a 


formation leading to their arre \nd 
let's see a copy of your stuff before it 
yoes to press. That’s all just now!” 


When the newspaper man had gone 
Brent sat staring into vacancy before 
him. 

“Thi 


claimed 


"? 


like to 


certainly is a he ex- 
pettishly. “I'd 

I’m going to do now! As a 
sheriff, Mac, you'd make a good———” 
McLeod curtl; 
“You've got a lot of wiring to do and 


no time to waste now. You may as well 


know 
what 


“Brace up!’ cut in 


¢o right down to the telegraph office to 
do your sending. It'll be easier. I’m 
going out to get together a posse. 


He strode from the office resentfully, 


leaving the banker to his own conflict- 
ing emotions. 
Cactus stirred to i hallow 


was 
depths by the outrage that had been 
petrated upon it, and the Cacius Il’eekly 
front page to de- 


gave over its entire pag 
scriptions and likenesses, more or less 
accurate, of the.two bandits. 
Sheriff McLeod’s posse 
far i 
hieves, but to no avail. 


and near in search of the 


They 


inysteriously as they had 


country 
had dis- 
appeared as 
come, leaving no sign or clew, 

looted bank, behind 


and much more, found its way it 


except 


the them. This, 
nto the 
pages of the newspapers in the days tl 

followed, until the outrage was adv 


tised throughout the State 


lat 
ere 
aie every 
Mexican was looked upon with suspi- 
c10on. 

The bank went on with its usual busi 
ness. But John Brent began to show 
plainly the strain 
der and his weaken: 
Leod. It was apparent in his lo 


oF—ps 


he was laboring un- 
‘a 


ng faith in Jim Mec- 
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actions whenever the two were together, 
and McLeod was fully aware of the 
doubts and misgivings in his old friend’s 
mind, his seeming failure 
didn’t make him feel any betier. 

It was just a week after the robbery 
of the bank that Lew 
the train at Cactus, looking very st 
outfit of clothes, radiating an 

1 good humor, 


and own 


Calder stepped off 
tylish 
ina new 
air of prosperity an 
‘he first 
Sheriff McLeod. \ vast relief came 
os 


into McLeod's waiting eyes at sight of 


F 
person to see him was 


the natty, gray-suited figt 


ire. swingsing 
re, swinging 


down the station platform. 
‘Why, hello, Mac!” 
boldly. “How’s e 


gone a week, 


grected Calder 
erything! I’ve been 
like a month!” 


and it seems 








“Well, the past week seems like a 
year to me,” answered tl heriff 
grimly. ‘We've had a stroke of bad 
luck since you lef But I ppo 
you've 1eard about it?’ 

“Lord, yes!” replic l ad 
all about it in Frisco. re 
full of it, with descripti Oo 
peon funny you } 
couldn’t get ’em. Mu e | you 
the slip and gotten over the borde: 


Pretty hard on Brent, isn’t it? 
“Tt is,’ replied McLeod shortly. 
“Brent’s a fine sort,’”’ went 

magnanimously. “Always did 

cent thing by me. 

t 


’ni not going to work for 


know tha 
him any more. Got a much better job 
up in the big 

“Just came back to 
friends ?” asked McLeod. 

"Treats 1%," 
Got 
settle, and there’s a girl I'm going to 
take | 

Sheriff 


town.” 


see your old 


‘ 


replied Calder, “or 


of it. some business matters to 


yack with me——” 
McLeod’s hand 


shoulde te 


came down 
1 and = $3 
heavily upon his 

“You are under arrest, Calder, for 
robbing the Cactus bank of thirty thou- 
sand dollars the night you left Cactus!” 

Startled Calder’s 
eyes; then his 


fear leaped into 


lip curled. 
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“You talk crazy,” he explained. “You 
talk perfectly loony!’ But his 
wavered ore McLeod’s steady eyes. 

“This 1 outrage,” he went on sul- 
lenly, i] you’re going to be darn 
sorry for this! You'll see!” 

“Are you coming with me quietly— 
sheriff asked calmly. 
quiet enough—I have no 
desire to make a scene! Don’t worry 
about that! And maybe you won’t ob- 
ject to stopping at the bank for a min- 
ute or I'd like to show Brent 
what a fool you are!” 

There was an odd gleam in McLeod’s 
“Brent'll be delighted to have 
replied. 
rent paused in the midst of 
signature to a batch of 
the two entered. He contin- 
while his fountain pen 





gaze 


or not?” the 
“Oh, Ul be 


two! 


eyes. 
y ul!” he 
John | 
attaching hi 
letters as 
ued staring, 
dripped ink. 

“He blew in on the afternoon 
train,’ McLeod announced. 

Calder addressed the banker indig- 
nantly. 

“Sheriff McLeod is laboring under 
the delusion that I robbed the bank!” 
he said angrily. “I was in Frisco the 
night it happened, and I have a half 
dozen fellows to prove it!” 

The banker and McLeod exchanged 
glances. 

“Tell him a thing or two,” Brent or- 
dered briefly. 

McLeod fixed his gray eyes on the 
ex-cashier. 

“You took thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth of securities with you the day 
you left Cactus,” he said gravely. “I 
knew you'd go to Frisco, and, once 
there, you had too good a chance to 
make a get-away. Whatever was done 
done quickly. I knew you'd 


just 


had to |} 


be watching the papers, and, if you read 
of a roble the very night after you 
left, \ u’cd feel your own theft was cov- 
ered by the other steal. You did 
very tl id came back to Cactu 





you wo ld. 


as L knew 
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B a vast relief in 
Sheriff 
and renuine 

had lit his face lor days. 

Opening a small drawer in his 
he took out a slip of paper and tendered 
it to the sheriff. 

“That's the thousand dollars ] 
I’d give you if your plan worked out.” 

“Don’t be 


rent nodded slowly, 
7 


hi ace, Then he looked at 


sniuled, the first 


' 
desk, 


said 
McLeod hesitated. a fool, 
Mac! And I’m sorry I doubted your 
wisdom in this matter g 

Calder moved impatiently. His show 
of bravado didn’t seem to weaken. 

“I don’t seem to get your point,” he 
commented dryly. “And I’d still like to 
know how you're going to prove this 





outrageous charge against me!” 

“You will in a minute,” replied Mc- 
Leod. “That evening, Mr. Brent and 
[I motored to Needles, presumbaly on 
business. At two in the morning we 
came back to Cactus, transferred ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of securities 
from the vault to his private desk, 
wrecked things up a bit, and slid back 
to Needles. The next morning, of 
course, news of the robbery was all over 
town before we got back here. The 
papers played it up and you read ’em— 
and here you are!” 

Calder looked dazed. 

“Then—then—there really was no 
robbery!” he gasped. 

“None but the one you committed,” 
returned McLeod, glancing him over 
from the diamond in his to the 
stone on his little finger—part of his 
newly acquired splendor. ‘And it won’t 
be hard to prove where all this came 
from!” 

Calder was 


scarf 


a fool in many ways, but 





; : 
1@ was wise enough to know when he 
s cau ind to realize the useless- 
ess of further bluffing. He trembled 
7 ident eee ae 
crayen tear sudden nashned ito 
; 7 
face 
“T 1 4 eo nt 1, - | ba . 1 wl 
4 | " tod 
ment orders 1, peiore 1m tempted 
1 mnore + Ph | ae 09 
t his ungrateful neck! 














ELL us, readers, gentle, fierce, and otherwise—we know this is an aw- 
} ful thought—but tell us, we ask, is FEAR the one and only thing which 
restrains man, woman, and child from doing wrong: 

Generally speaking it is the fear of getting caught which makes the person 
who is contemplating a crime hesitate. But this is not always the case. The 
philosopher, if he is a wise one—no doubt made so by having paid a heavy tuition 
fee in the hard school of experience—realizes that if he commits a wrong, con- 
science will so haunt his guilty mind that the fruit of his wrongdoing will be too 
dearly paid fer. 

Thus, so far as we can see, the same thing, fear, which prevents a person 
from doing wrong because his conscience will bother him, prevents the person, 


1 


witheut a conscience, from doing wrong, because he dreads the consequences i 
he is caught. 

We often hear persons say they did so and so because they knew it to be 
the “right thing to do.” Also, we know it pays in the end to do the right thing, 
but what, if we are wise, makes us do it? Fear? 

Much as we hate to admit it, this seems to be the answer. But don’t go on 
and tell u¢ that the man who fears to do anything but what is right is a coward, 
while on the other hand the man who does not fear to do wrong is brave. 

Somehow, we seem to be getting in mighty deep with these deductions, and 
we certainly hope some of you heavy thinkers will come to the rescue and set 
us straight Help! 





UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HE basis of the problem I have selected for your consideration this week 
is a cipher vastly different from anything we ever have seen; at the 


same time it is unique and sufficiently baffling to satisfy those of you 
whe have written in lately asking for a cipher that is “harder” than our usual 
run. The author of it has been a keen follower of our Under the Lamp depart- 
ment for years; he is Mr, C. Martin Eddy, Jr., of Providence, Rhode Island. 
If, when you’ve worked out the problem below, you feel you'd like to write Mr. 
Eddy and tell him what you think of his system, I'll be glad to forward your 
letter to him. We owe him three cheers for granting permission to pass such 
a splendid system on to our cipher fans, and I am taking this opportunity of 
giving him three loud and hearty ones. 
The text of the cipher that is this week’s “brain-twister” is an extract from 
the notes of the late Inspector Steele, relating to ciphers and their solution. It 
contains twenty-two words, and is as valuable a pointer to cryptography students 
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as I could give them. Here is the cipher. I won't spoil it for you by analyzing 
it before you begin. Dig in; don’t put it aside till you get it—which oughtn’t 
to take more than fifteen minutes, at most. 

51-86, 34-02; 83-89, 40-25, 7: 4-42, 11-07, 53-88; 74-09, 31-85, 52-69, 21-03; 
71-82, 52-87 ; 94-03, 61-69, 71-07 ; 82-46, 23-08, 42-85, 41-41; 53-09, 94-27, 72-89; 
34-07, 83-09; O1-44, 51-04, 94-00; 60-29, 52-47, “42-40; 44-05, 91-69, 21-07; 
80-86, 40-20, 94-01, 70-23; 53-27, 23-09, 23-80, 93-84, 11-88, 70-46, 72-45, 11-04; 
40-20, 70-47, 83-07, 94-20, 34-02 ; 80-27 ; 60-08, 71-53, 53-25, 51-69, 41-07, 73-02; 
90-46, 41-03, 51-28, 73-06, 43-60, 21-08; 55-05, 83-02, 54-24; 00-44, 71-04, 41-41, 
11-80, 32-85; 94-06, 93-06; 53-54, 03-07, 82-47, 64-47, 21-05 ; 71-83, 64-07. 

See the next issue for the answer and complete explanation. 





The answer to the problem in the last issue is: “I must relieve my mind. 
I kidnaped Billy Briggs to get his fortune. He is Billy Polaski now, of New 
Orleans. If the world only knew! But it never will!’ The division of the 
message into three rows, then four, was the key to the problem. It meant that 
the third and fourth letters of the apparent jumble were the letters in the mes- 
sage. [very third and every fourth letter were not taken alternately ; sometimes 
two groups of two or three intervening letters followed each other—this just to 
make it more baffling. Did you get it? 


SAG NANA ORI 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


INQUIRER.—The various forms of notes are as follows: 
NOTE WITH SURETY. 
“Six months after date I promise to pay John Doe, or order, ——— dollars. 
“John Brown, 
“Richard Smith. Surety.” 
AN UNNEGOTIABLE NOT! 


“Three months after date I promise to pay John Doe ——— dollars for 
value received. John Brown.” 
A NEGOTIABLE NOTE. 
“Three months after date I promise to pay John Doe or order dollars 
for value received. John Brown. 
A NOTE PAYABLE ON DEMAND 
“On demand I promise to pay John Doe or order ———— dollars for value 
received. ohn Brown.” 
A NOTE BEARING IN1 t 
“Six months after date I promise to pay John Doe or order dollars, 
with interest, for value received John Brown.” 
NOTE PAYABLE BY I[INSTALLM 


“For value received I promise to pay John Doe & Co. or order ——— dollars 
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in the manner following, viz: ———— dollars in one year, ———— dollars in two 
years, with interest on all said sums, payable semiannually, without defalcation 
or discount. John Brown.” 

All of these notes should be dated in the proper manner. 

A form of note of a more elaborate type is the following: 

“For value received I promise to pay John Doe & Co. or order ———— dollars 
in three years from the date hereof, with interest, payable semiannually, without 
defalcation or discount. And in case of default of my payment of the interest 
or principal aforesaid with punctuality, I hereby empower any attorney-at-law, 
to be appointed by said John Doe & Co., or their assigns, to appear in any court 
which said John Doe & Co., or their assigns, may select, and commence and 
prosecute a suit against me on said note, to confess judgment for all and every 
part of the interest or principal on said note, in the payment of which I may 
be delinquent. 

“Witness my hand and seal this —— day of —— A. D. 1920. 

“John Brown (seal). 





“Attest, George Matthew.” 
SPBIPIBIEECEEECE 





If you are an employer and desire te place yeur employees in the pesitiens in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the werld to earn your ewn living; er if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if yeu want to know the characters of yeur 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting ef the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert epinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases wiil be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a theusand er mere specimens ef handwriting from 
readers whe wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


CrarreE.—No, Claire, I don’t think you would make a good private secretary. 
I know I wouldn't want you for mine, anyway. I’m sure you would be think- 
ing how much more becomingly I could dress my hair, just when I wanted the 
specimen sent in by some correspondent put before me, with sad results as to 








iH 
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the promptness of that specimen’s appearing, and I am equally sure that you 
would find me a most exacting person if I thought you ought to be on time in 
the morning. Of course, you can change those things, but 1 am afraid that 
you haven't the nerve. You are extravagantly fond of ease and comfort, of 
pleasure, and of beautiful surroundings. With the best intentions in the world 
I am sure you would muddle up an office. But you have a tremendous will, 
if you choose to use it, and if—just if, mind you!—you can really get it into 
action, you might have success on the stage. 


J. A. M.—By this, you can see, decidedly, that that “J. A. M.” to which 
you refer was not you. In time I'll get to all of you, but I must ask you to 
have patience, for it seems to me that about one quarter of the inhabitants of 
these United States want me to read their writing. Well, where was I? Oh, 
yes, your character. It’s a character in which sanity, caution, self-control, sin- 
cerity, and good sense are all strong, and that’s saying a lot, J. A. M. You 
lack some of the elements of originality. You’re too apt to follow the line of 
least resistance. You are too apt to do what seems expected of you; but you 
are warm-hearted, kind, and instinctively affectionate. 

OrRGANIST.—From your writing, I should say that your best line of work 
was not in producing music, but in teaching it, or in directing others to play it. 
You have the musical director’s “hand,” which is a sort of cross between the 
musical and the literary and the administrative, so far as graphology goes. 








Sey i salen 
Ltette %. pul 


a yet * andy 
4 Comfening a Y alt 


T don’t a in your giving up all your wins: life. Your nature is one 
which does not thrive on solitude. I would suspect you of losing your ambition 
and your initiative if compelled to work without the inspiration of companionship 
and pleasure in society. So there’s your answer. I would either teach or try 
to do directing. Of the two, I think that the latter offers the best possibilities 
for ultimate success. 


Jack Witt1aM.—Oh, no, Jack, I’m at no disadvantage in not seeing you. 
Quite the contrary. When I see people and then am asked to read their hand- 
writing, I am never able to give as clear or accurate a diagnosis as if I'd seen 
the writing alone. Because, as I’ve so often said, the personality is a sort of 
mask. I don’t care whether you look like ‘a cross between a box of oranges 
and an Angora cat,” for it wouldn’t help me a bit. A. T. Craig can dope you 





from your finger nails to the way you comb your hair, but I c: an’t. I have to 
see a person’s script. Yours shows a person who is original, but who has little 
mental training; who is good-natured, but not conscious!y unselflish; who is 

A 1 , ’ 1 ' ane - ¢ ° 
possessed of some personal charm, but doesn’t know how to use it; who. is 
cautious and re erred and particularly canny as to money. Your “vocation” 
ought to be something that will depend for success on bargaiuing. For some 


reason, not easy to define, I think you would make a geod country storekeeper, 
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F A, P.—Fred, I wonder just what you really mean by “criminalistic ten- 
dencies?” Nothing in your writing warrants me in supporting you in that sus- 
picion, whatever it may be. I find you, if anything, abnormally conscientious, 
and therefore I suspect you of self-condemnation on the score, say, of a pilfered 


match—or some other such enormity! If you really have ever done anything 


side of the law, you have been drawn into it by the force of circumstances, 
or by association with people of more will power than yourself, for in your will 
i ot, your openness to the enemy. Your personality, so suave 
: ; tagonistic to force of any kind, would not bear up well against 
the pressure of more dominant wills. If there is actually the slightest danger, 
all you have to do is to place yourself in society ot the utmost respectability, 
upon which your will will be just as firmly influenced for good as it could be 
for evil. 


out 


P. L. W.—Oh, Paul, you certainly are a self-conscious and rather vain fel 
low! You haven't a particle of humor, but, even so, you could cultivate a mild 
form of it, which would prevent you from telling me that “this is my own hand 
writing, which is truly represented by my handwriting.” You, with your nat- 
urally accurate mind, ought ® grin over that, but I suppose you'll squirm and 
lush instead. Try to grin, and thus take your first step in the right direction 
You are too morbidly interested in yourself; too immersed in self-study. You 
need more of a normal—out-of-doors, as it were—attitude toward life. 


7) 1 


Norat Munro.—lI hope that business which you had with the writer of 
this specimen came off all right, but Ah ha’ mee doots! People of this type 


are quick to promise, and, as they have very agile minds and are intuitive and 
adaptable, they can convince almost any one of their reliability. This write 
is very clever; has an interesting per onality; is forceful, positive, courageous, 
umbitious, and not too selfish. The element of unreliability runs through all 


of these pleasant qualities. Thus, he or she may mean the best in the world 


mward you, but will lack stability to stick to your best advantage; will be drawn 
away, intrigued, influenced. Note the variable and weak and vacillating ‘‘t.” 
You can have all sorts of graphological faults, but if you have a strong t, with 
a long, sweeping bar, youecan be relied upon, despite many defects. Your own 
writing = 
teacher Giedd. 
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shows the more positive, the more ardent and deeply seated emotions and am 
bitions, and two such people will never, in the whole, wide world, get along 
together. 
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f F, M. P.—You have a very pleasant, kind, and affectionate disposition. No, 
:- it’s not “wonderful” to read character in handwriting. Anybody can do it who 
Hy has a little native intuition, some knowledge of human nature, and a whole lot 
th of patience. What you most need te cultivate is confidence in yourself. I am 
y sure that almost any one can impose on you, for you have such a poor opinion 
; of yourself that you would accept any villain at his own valuation. You are 
possessed of good taste. I should think you’d make a good dressmaker 


J. C., Toronto.—No, I don’t consider r you at all lacking so far as money 
matters are concerned. I would be far more inclined to suspect that stinginess 
and small-mindedness existed in the party of the second part. You, with your 
mildness and your reasonableness and your unselfishness, may, occasionally, act 
on impulse, but the other party, so close and accurate and stingy and self-satisfied 
and selfish, is the one who had better look to himself in this matter. He belongs 
to the tribe of husbands who need, but seldom get, a vixen for a wife. I grant 
his virtues, and his moderation and his thrift; but I do not grant a many 
graces of the soul or much charm of pers onality or any tact or much ability 
to put himself in the place of others. So far as my estimate of him goes, he 

aght to be shaking in his shoes for fear that he’ll not be able to keep you, 

instead of grouching. No, I don’t support women when they’re in the wrong. 
A number of indignantly protesting letters from women, treasured in my desk, 
prove that. 


E, A. Sarru.—The specimen numbered one 
amd kros Ree ow. 
Bwolowdr whey recA 
Were Vouw , whol 
veeenror Awe Ons 
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is the writing of a person in whom the love of music and of all well-regulated 
arts is strong. It will be a pity if he does not follow this suggestion. 
The specimen numbered two shows good nature, weak will, and a_per- 
sonality which is pleasant, but not unusual. The specimen numbered three, 
while indicating lack of self-control, and rather an erratic nature, is also indi 





ative of exceptional power and purpose, and shows a mind which is quite 
original. This writer needs training and discipline and educational developn 
but, with those things, would be, by far, the most interesting of these various 
writers. Your own writing shows ardor, unselfishness, and affection, but, men- 
tally, you are lamentably in need of attention. A good college course 
or four ye of busin training would do you all the good in the world 
Mickry.—You ought to be in business, instead of being a locomotive fit 
man in You have a strong sense of lue good bargain ¢ l 
far moie shrewdness than your present occupation would even suggest to you. 
If I were you I would open a store of some kind. Sorry, but I don’t think this 
young |: would suit you, or you her. She is gay, unthinking, not shrewd, not 
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thrifty, very fond of pleasure, very impatient of correction, not inclined to think 
seriously about anything, not especially fond of home—eh? I hope my warning 
does not come too late. 








The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Selling of Plays 
Er | AVING in my last article disposed of the question of the need for train- 


ing, let us now consider the three branches of literary work from the 
wholly practical standpoint, that of marketing the goods and making 
money. 
The playwright has by far the most difficult work in this department. To 
sell a play is harder work, it is said, than to write ten. This applies, of course, 
to the first plays. A successful playwright need never try to sell his plays. He 
will be approached by managers and can often secure a substantial sum in ad- 
vance, by merely presenting to an interested manager his idea for a play. But 
with such successful persons these little articles have nothing to do. We are 
considering the beginner. 

In other branches of literature “influence” counts for practically nothing. 
The work is the whole thing. But the dramatic field is different. Just to leave 
a type-written play at a manager’s office is, usually, practically to bury it, unless, 
by some lucky accident, it should be discovered and happen to fill a pressing need. 

An introduction, not necessarily in person, but by letter, from any literary 
critic or from a person known to the manager, saying that the play is considered 
to have possibilities and that it is the hope of the writer that the manager will 
give it some attention, will always help. It helps, too, if smaller plays are used 
by fashionable clubs, by amateurs, and so on. Any publicity that the playwright 





can secure, will help. If he can become the member of dramatic clubs he will 
always hear gossip which will be of assistance as showing him where to offer 
his wares. The stage is as shifting as sand. Partnerhips are made and dissolved 
overnight, plays are put on and taken off at short notice, new combinations of 
tors and managers are constantly being made. To know something of all this 
essent Of course, a good agent will be useful, but even with that, the 
ywright should himself be in touch with th ld for which he proposes 
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There is sometimes the possibility of writing a play for a particular actress 
or actor, presenting it to that person, and so getting a chance; but it is a big 
gamble to write such a play, since the possibility of its sale elsewhere is thereby 
greatly restricted. 

Young men often ask me what a playwright can make. This is surely a 
proper occasion for the use of a most expressive bit of slang. “The sky’s the 
limit.” But it is to be remembered that, with this possibility of enormous profit, 
there is also the possibility of years of practical starvation. A number of play- 
wrights, now well known and highly successful, all but died of sheer poverty 
and privation during their desperate hunt for a chance to have a play produced. 

Men who ask if they should, on coming out of college, take up the writing 
of plays as a profession, get an emphatic “no” from me. Unless a person has 
an assured income, something gainful should be taken up first. This is not 
difficult. A dramatist’s working hours are not many. They cannot be. The 
limit of two hours a day is set by one very well-known playwright. A man or 
woman, therefore, could easily pursue a lucrative vocation and allow the writ- 
ing of plays to be a matter of holidays and odd times. 

The presentation of the manuscript of a play in the usual form is really 
essential. There are no conventions so set as those of the stage, and this is 
one in which a deviation by a young writer is bad. Have a typist do your 
manuscript, who is accustomed to putting it in the usual form—indenting, cor- 
recting, underlining business with red, and sq@on. Thus the first impression created 
is of a person to whom the conventions of the profession are familiar. 

A young playwright, presenting his first play, should make no stipulations 
whatever as to what it will bring him. He will, of course, want a contract; but 
let him take with thankfulness whatever he can get. 

If he is successful, he can make his own terms in the future. 
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A Long, Complete Novel 
By HERMAN LANDON . 


Further Chapters of 


THE DEMON 


| By HARRINGTON STRONG 


THE UNSEEN EAR 


By NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN 
Short Stories by Ernest M. Poate, Scott Campbell, and others 












































MISSING 


“blind’’ if you prefer. In sending “‘blind’’ notices, 


can ferward promptly any letters that may come for you. 


unsuitable. 


t can be avoided, please do 


While it 


This department, 
and WESTERN STO 
free of charge 
pereess of whom they 


not send us a 


conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
RY MAGAZIN 


thus giving readers double service, is offered 


to our readers Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with 
have fost track 


to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has. proved that 
h 


those persons who are not specific as to address often — mail that we send thom returned to us marked ‘‘not found,”’ 
It would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear from the person you 


are seeking, tell 


so that we may take your notice out 


Now, readers, help these whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were tn a similar 


0 
position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘“‘to get home,” et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 
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DOUGLASS, ROSS WALDEMAR.—Communicate with 
me at once. Cable address, MACBLAIR, MANILA. Use 
Md ra Union Five-Letter Code Bird St. Barbe-Doug- 
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AateR HARRY.—He was last heard from in the 
7 he was living on Fairmount Avenue, 





is twenty-two year of age, five feet 

Weighs about one “hundred and fifty 

1 a dark complexion Any information 
Be gla received by J. » &.. care of 
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Missing Department 
HOWELL, WILLIAM P., of Islip, Long Island. He ts HURLEY, JAMES.—He was last heard of in Milwaukee, 
about twenty-five years old. He enlisted in the Seventh Wisconsin, in 1917, and is supposed to have left there 
Field — Cerps, and was sent to Fort Sam Hous- for a construction job in Arkansas Follows compressed 
ton, Texa Frem there he went to France, Mobile air construction work as foreman. Any informatien will 
Hospital No. 13, A. KB. F. A friend would be giad to greatly appreciated by H. E. Hurley, 5107 Hazel Street, 
a, from any ene whe knows his present address. Seattle, Washington. 
E. D. 8. F., care of this magazine. 
‘ ACKER, SERGEANT N.—A friend would hear 
MEYERS, gg A _VINCENT.—lHis grandmother has not from him or any one who knews his ad 
geen him since 2, when he went away with his fa- dress When ward from he at Fort Sheridan 
ther and his P.M. He is now twenty-two years Mospital on ring the ‘‘flu”’ demic. bE. Hayes, 
old, and when last heard of was living in Staten Island, care of this magazine 
New York. Mis gramdmetier is getting old and would 
like very much to hear from him if he sees this she COHEN, HARRY.—Xnt_ bat bnid cbdl zmxshld 
hepes he will write te her, and will be giad to hear Reszsdidinsr Zed Enkknvhmf Fdd. Waa drrde zme 
from any one who knows his address. Mrs. J. T. Craw- . Rhemdx F. Fthksx Zgd_ shir nm untg ze) 
ford, 1708 West Street, Nerwood, Ohio Uhrhakd? Sed 2fgddidms He de. Sidney A. . 
TINNEY, PETER.—-He left his family in 1904. Hi : : ‘ 
died seon after, and Sea ai in eudidivens Bertha McRAE, JAMES.—When last heard of he was in At- 
and Margaret, were placed in a home Their i lanta, Georgia, iis mother is heart broken at his ab- 
Pearl is® #nxioualy secking them She would. als¢ gence and © a8 she does not knew whether he 
glad to hear from her father’s brother, Dan. Mrs sy ! or There is aie ie ery abe ony 
Tin a 7 Nert N Street vatayette, ils ence he sees this he ts askec 6 write 
IN a al a a to his we. Calvin McRae, 121 West Buchtel 
‘ Avenue, Akron, Ohio 
TYNDALL, ARTHUR T., an p : 
Washington, in February, 1918, fer Casper YULA, JESAMINE ISBELL.—Her aunt has not seen 
ters addressed to him were forwarded bt her 3: five years old, and she is how tlirteen 
the postal authorities, and thence returned She heard of Wic hita Kansas, with her 
He has not beem heard from since | married again f Repo seme one pis « 
about six feet tall, weighed oue hur knows her, and I will fully appreciate , 
pounds, is thirty-six years of age, and of Her aunt, Mrs. W. C. Howard, x 464, 
tien. Any ene knewing his whereabouts ] i n 
33 by writing to his sister, & M a Dorsey, Garneill, 
ee oo ener ee MARTIN. JOHN ALEXANDER.—Ilc 1 of 
se Fag Gertr a ( o, Can- 
CLARK, ROGER LYONS, a printer wmerly of Mare 1 , "9997 eft his 
shall, Texas. vd a heard of at near Butte, Mon- tl molt \ s family 
some property for t he heard that he had 





tana Hiis brot dead and there 
him Also JAN —S. yi JENNINGS, printer 


Texas. iiis brether weuld be glad to hear from him. brown hair 


R. L. Jennings, Karnmack, Texas. 


TIKKA, SELMA.—She was in } "y 
thirteen years age She went from there 
and married Her would like to 
oes net new her name. She i 





infermation will be gratefully received. L. B. A 


care of this magazine 


FISCHER, FRANK O., fermerly of Company G, 
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Infantry, at Camp Shelby Missis ippi, 
ferred to Officers’ Training Camp at ( ‘amp 


I was sent to France aid ‘lest track of hi 


grateful for amy inmfermation that will help me to 














Gordan, 
gia. It is befleved that his home was in Mur 
diana We seldiered tegether for about two years, 
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of Marshall, 








86 
head Every made 
witheut suc ed that t 
Michigan readers will His mother 
te Minneapolis very muc sin ft, ny infermation about him 
find her “and will bring joy to his family “Plea se write to h ister, 
Finnish. Any Mrs. M. J. Mountain, 22 Buchanan Street, Toronto, 
T., Canada 

HANRATTY, GEOGRGE.—He was last heard of eight years 
ago at Molridge, South Dakota He is five feet ten and 
later a half inches tall, weighs about one hundred and sixty- 
five pounis, has blue eyes, black hair, and a ae 


an Irish aceent Hi 3 ether 
lives in Cork, ene knewing his here abouts 
please write — Ibertson, 1213 South Twenty- 
seventh Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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r oman, 8435 Cor or Avenue Chicago ° 
Pathe - oo = —— sta , 3. 8. A.—‘*T *,"’ last heard from in Savannah 
oman Geo 4, about the first of June last. Your wife Mar 
P : suret is in the hespital to undergo an operation, and is 
oun’ Mag Aly Loh sane mae id vine! oe aod very much worried at not having heard from you. Please 
1 n mn he nother, r write t our ri nce : a. 
Davis, and her sister Josephine She has been heard ae r at once. K. V. M 
frem only ence since ‘that time when her post office a a a SARAH, and ter MAY, who 
was Paris exas Mer daughter Alice would be a) li ed at ) Manhattan Avenue, » New Yor 
happy to ar from her, or from any of her relative nineteen years age. Any - infermation regarding their 
Mr Alice C. McCain, 837 Neble Street, Anniston, Ala- whereabouts will be thankfully appreciated by Mrs. Mul 
bama. , er, Mrs A. Ormiston, 41 Cl ick Street, 
WILEY. WILLIAM M.—He left Frankfort, K 2 songeace 
twelve ‘ars age, amd was last heard from 
Pleasant, lowa, ten years. ago. His daughter CAMPBELL er died Tig 
and his son Roger, would like very to ~ maieen 0 rem 
touch with him, and will be grateful for her was Floy baboon 
that will help them te find him . en ¥ aoe mother ~ a 
417 Seuth Toune Avenue, Les Angeles, 4 as ry ae a sees 
ar gla 
MILLER, ORVILLE EBWARD.—He left Indianapolis t in t e of hall be 
about February er March, 1917 He is a little over five grateful to any one who 1 ne they 
feet in height, has black hair and bit eyes with long Ro: Cc Rox 1152 jallup, w Mexico. 
black lashes, and weighs abeut one hundred and thirty 
pounds. His mother is very anxious and worried about _URICH, ane 0.—He left ” nver, Celorado, in 1905 
him and will " Saget to any one who can give her eet te tal One tinger of left 
news of him , care of this mag 7 ‘i I rom | ‘ 1 the 


SHIRLEY, MYRTLE.—When last heard 
in Belten, Seuth Carolina A since fr 
to hear frem her Auy one 
do a faver by sending it to 
Avenue, Wilmington, North Carelina 


PEARCE, JOHN MARTIN.—Hie used to 


City, Montana, and went from there to Par 
He is fifty-three years old, six feet tall, well built, and 


of dark complexion His sister, who has 
for twenty-nine years, will be deeply gratef 
J. M 


of her brother. ° M., care of this magazine 


BRADELEY, VERA, who wrete a letter on June 15, 1918 Mr. Crouse being super 
from ‘‘Somewhere in New York, shepping again,”’ to 257 four years old my consumption, and I was 
West One Hundred and Eleventh Street. New York City taken from the who adopted me, and 
is asked to send her address to J. G. T., care of this been mest kind te me. They are both liv- 


magazine. 


BAKER, MINNIE SARAH, who maszied Hl. Lyman, and 


afterward James E. Geburn Her parents 
are very anxious te find their daughter 


knews where sho js will do a great favor by writing know whether I have any living relatives or not, I shall 
rancisco, Cali be deeply grateful to them Kathleen Smith, care of this 


to F. A. Cooke, 1112 Market Stareet. San | 
fornia. 
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FIELD, JESSE 
Rapid South 


H.—Twenty-four years 
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t I T » her U who ° 
or know t of t reabouts, will do a great 
t rt Writing to Mrs. Starr, care of th n 

BOWDLE, GEORGE ar FRANK.—They were last heard 
of i Ca rnia several years ago Their parents ar old 

1 poor iu and are constantly z about 
their sons Any information will be m y 
ri 1 by thei niece, Miss Sylvia Mar East 
0 Igee Street, M t Oklahoma. 


CHARLES WESLEY, sometimes known $ 
JAMES PLANK. Drop to your old 
fri Ibert R. Fry, Headquarters Company 
Infantry, P idio of San Francisco, California, 
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TRUNK, PAUL J.—He was last heard of in 
oO a An e who knows whereabou 
DF t to H. Hasbrouck, 9 Harr t 
] N York 
COOROUGH, MRS. ANNIE M.—When last heard i 
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‘ t he from v David Rogen 1 
\V 3 Street, Pt 1 Pennsylvania 
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t 1 1 ar very |} i am anxious t 
t » that w ca “ ppy IL have methir 1 
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LEVEY, IRENE was last heard fw 
ved from Absecom Highlands New Jersey t N 
City She is asked to nd her address to G 
Grenbel 
McHINEY, MRS. NELLIE, formerly of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
ia Any news of her will be greatly appreci t a 
12-16-3, care of this magazine 
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Oakland, 


GARCIA, 
Cc rnia, children, 


LILLIAN.—She left her home in 
i rt me ago, and had her 
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ra 1 to any on vho can 
! Ci u! a 1 to 
are of t Layazine 





M 
DEVON, GEORGE.—l ailled from 
a Pris * in 1908, and ha 


Pudor 












ried about Write 
D 
' 
& 4 . l 
re ‘ 

4 em will t y Dai Barrett 

M Fr. W 2 Laurie \venu West 
Uttaw oO rio, ¢ ada 


HAGA, JOHN hie \ t I Angele me years 


BERT.-—W last he 1 fror ! was in 


I " Ke ! I t five feet 
‘ and ; thirt ears old 
{ 
I m and ( l \ Mexico he 
e j i d 
A old 
nnd la ‘ 


ALLPORT.—I woul to | r from ar e wi 








Ya Air v i pr kire 3 
t a nd if, ¢ I care i ma e. 
PETERSON, JACOB.—1 \ f er’s name He 
3 t in Per Ivania, at t 1810 eft 3 } ve when 
as t r i dow t ! i H aimed 
to | H He had brother ! ( 1 
t t H ed 1 l is t d 
C f his tive i I ! to hear 
from t! le lar f any member c fan J 
Peter , Dixor i 
SIMMONS, JUNE F He w last ard of ven years 
» When he was Ren rexa He fort ear 
has 1 vn hair, ar whet t se had a 
n « A ! ‘ ‘ nythir about him 
oi 8 1 Barr Ar ‘ 


WOOD, CHARLES B i t I Kx 


i old ‘ i t tu ! ed 


WINN, W. D.—1 \ b fort o* of an 


GUELDENZOPI wit 











aoe 





JOSEPHSON, SYONEY and 
heard from shortly before the War 
New York City If they wish 
they should write to B. Segal, 7 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 















NORTON, E. 0.—He left New k abo 1918, 
saying he would go to California, oy , tak- 
ing a boat across the et and t 1 go on We 
heard that he stayed at > Iroquois Hi | in Buffalo from 
June the elghth to the tenth,” and left without ga 
forwarding addres He had a large steamer da 

Viie age 


hand bag, but we could not find out 
from the hotel He has ne " 

it has been impossible to 
after he left the hotel. 

weighed about one hundred 
hair and mustache, was wel 
cane lie wore uo jewelry 
Any information about him 
of his family, and will be deeply 
Norton, care of this magazine 


,MeCLELLAN, PEORGE LoYD.—He is twenty-one years 
) ul y t é al r 





ple sion The 
ar his initials, » @ 

chinist and when last heard of he 
ginia, on a ship bound for the east 
January, 1920, Any news of him g i 
by his mother, Mrs. H. McClellan, care of this magazine 





SHEETS. ROBERT.—When last heard from he was in 

f ermia, about 1918 He is twenty-four 
7 hair and dark complexien He is 
asked to write te his brother, Bert A. Sheets, 16 North 
Eleventh Street, St. Leuis, Missouri. 





O’SHAUGHNESY. —I was brought up in a convent in 
Kansas City, Missouri, id lest all trace of my people, as 
I was a very small child when 1 was placed in the home 
We were seven children, and I would be very gli to 
know something ef my family. Any assistance in this mat- 
ter will be thankfully appreciated. Annie O’Shaughnesy 
care of this magazine. 





SHULTZ, JULIA A.—Ten years ago her family lost all 





trace of her She used to live in a small town in Ne- 
braska, in er near Mount Cook. Her sister will be most 
grateful to any ene whe can give her any information that 
will } to find her Mrs. 8S. H. Neihaus, 35 North 





Hamilton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 





HODGE, JAMES.—He is about twenty-two years old, five 
\ i 1 








feet 1t inches tall, anc eighs one hundrec orty- 
five is When last rd from he was in Atlantic 
City, early in 1919 His ag w ill “i very grateful to 
any one whe will help him to fi Coleman Hodge, 





2509 West Dauphin Street, P niladel Ip hia. Pennsylvania, 


HANSEN, JULIUS.—You have nothing to fear. Please 
write to your daughter, M. D. 1. B., care of this magazine 





LEGGO, HAROLD P., known as BUDDY He tt New- 

ark, New Jersey, in February, 1918, for his home in 1a 

ton, Saskatchewan, gerne Any of him will be 

giadly received If he this I ho; > Ww ut write to me 

Louls Pareat, 45 Worcester, assa- 
tts. 








ESTES, REVEREND ALEC.—About 
was the pastor ef Ceek’s Pre . terian 
and left there for a rv 
choolmate and neighber a be 
and will appreciate the kindness ar 
be good eneugh to send his address illia 
derson, care of this magazine. 


CLAVEAU, ERNEST.—He was last heard from in Los 
Angeles, when his brother died in the service. lis 
or any 





mother ig ‘Worryitie about him and will be 
ind 








ormation that will help ) 1 
MORRIL. first mame not ¢ Ww la ear 
he was in Malta, Mentana, in the employ e gov 
ment An old friend would like very u know 
pr t whereabeuts. A. L., care of this magazine. 





nnsylvania, 
n, Oregon, 
with dark 
in Alaska His 


P. Hoffman, 5661 


PARKER, CARL M.—He left Johnst 
about 1909, and was last heard from 

1914 He is about 
urly hair and uneven teett He has 
sister is anxious to get news of him 
Broadway, Oakland, Callfernia 


SHOARES, ARTHUR 4J., formerly of 
necticut; HARRY LILLEY, formerly of n t 
hire, and ARTHUR H. LANDRA, who ) y hise i in West- 
sachusetts, twenty years ago, are asked to write 
. H C., care of this magazi ne 








Haven, Con- 





boro, Mz 
to Mrs 


POWELL, RUTH.—She was last seen in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in 1917. Her home is in lowa. I have some impor- 
tant news for her, amd am anxious to get her present ad- 
dress J. C. Vaughn, care ef this magazine 






BESSIE B.—Please let me hear from you at once. J. W 
M., care of th@s magazine 











Missing Department 


gat Boreas —She was heard of in Jackson- 
da, in ci » nov 








vi 1919 i no r present 
pe hg will do a favor by sending to E. ¢ Wal Ker, care 
of this magazine 

WEST, SAMUEL J.—On December 12, 19%! he was 
tw -six years old, and on that date he wrote a letter 
to sister Nellie from the Cerdeva Hotel. Vancouver 
British Columbia. He is five feet eight incl 
fair hair and blue eyes His sister will be 
any information regarding him Charlotte E. 


West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


LUTHER, CHARLES B.—Hle was last 
faio, New York, about 1903 le 

years old, and a machinist by occupatior 
i leeply grateful I ny 








cernin hurr é 
Highland Park, Michigan 





STEPANIK, MARIE.- rs of ., 

f hree r r 

e is with her fa 

d via. Any her a ill 

greatly oblige sending it to Julia Kowal, 1 East 
Twenty 


-second Street, Lorain, Ohio 





MILLER, “FROGGIE,”’ formerly of the 37th D n 
Ohio National Guard, and last heard ~ at Camp Sh ian 
Montgomery, Alabama. I would like he from him o 


from any of his comrades Comrade, ¢ ate of ‘this 








LANDAVER. MRS. W. A., formerly of Chicag last 
he ard of in tng At one time she lived in A 
friend is anxiot to get her present address ! be 
deeply inde bted | ‘to any ohne who may be kh 1 to 





send it to G. W. R., care of this magazir 


ASTON, RICHARD, who served a term 
discharged in October 1918 He is 

some Western State Any information about 

gratefully received by John Aston, care of this magazine. 





ALLEN, ALEX C.—He was a petty officer on the U. S. S 
“‘New Mexice,”” and was last heard of in San Francisco 
in March last. He is thirty-three years old, with dark hair 
and blue eyes. If any ome knows where he 
do a favor by sending his address to J. W., ca 
magazine. 











I was four years old my moth 
people took me, and my mother’s sis 
who was then five years old. I am n 
not heard anything 1e nee 
mother’s people lived in Redney, tari t 
heard later that they had tr 
n Their name was Me¢ “ee 

















higa ! 
iclp me to find my sister, I shail be and 
shall never forget their kindness. Frank care 
of this magazine. 
, ROTHWELL. ROBERT E.—He was last I ‘ i tl 
army ~dical corps, at Camy, ix, and ' 





to re-enlist He is tall and slender, with dark h 4 
old pals Mike and Connie to hear frem hin Con- 
nie Allbright, 32 James Stre Rochester, New York 





Pitta. 
t 





ON, EVELYN RUBY.—Twe1 five year ago 1 

1y ba girl than four menthe old, to board with 

at Hill, New Ham; Thes 

named Clara ’ 
“ 











for years to find them, but without 

ying that one who k x 
i write to me which I shall be 

grate ful Evelyn Wilson, care of this magazine 





WILLIAMSON, JOHN, who left Tiinols about thirty-five 
ye His sister’s s¢ 1] ke to hear from him 
member of ‘hi 3 fam ily Vi ter V. B r 





s adopted from ar 
a 8, when I was one 
Lee - e people who 

The moved to © 
My im ther whose t 
al ut or 5 

any one can tell me 
her, I shall greatly appre 

f this magazine. 




















PENNIMAN, JANE, the widow of Benjamin Pennimar 
who lived in New York City, at 503 West Twenty-third 
Street, in 1865 Any one who knew her wil Z 
favor by writing to Harry Johnson, Route No. 1, War 
Illinois 





DAY, KENNETH, who lived one time in Sioux 
City, and later in Yankten, South. *pakota with a family 
named Britt, and CLIFFORD OUTHOUSE. These two are 
asked to communicate with an old friend D. B., care of 
this magazine 




















DARWIN. , MAMIE CRYSTAL.—She is thirty - two years 
vith light-brown hair ul ne 
r ! r ! he er She eann «4 al her oft army 





rr y relieve hey 

as L. Wi rs Box. 7-A, pl 
TUCK, Re wg td A. I am saf writ 
ne at Ve want you. l D 





EASE SMILE CHARLES, of the U. S. navy He was 








1 of in Bremerton, in 1919 is about five 
eet hes o ith blue ye and light hair 
ilis in a) “LAWRENCE “WILSON, of the 
{ last rom in Seattle, ae February, of 
this ur € jlack hair and Any in- 





rmation about these bw will be gladly recelt ed by L. 


B., care of this magazir 
WHITTIKER, CHARLES HENRY, 
last 


formerly of Eureka, 


Kansas, and when heard of was going to Hutchinson, 
it no one there seem to ha seen him e is oO 
lium height, twenty-eight years old of a quiet dis- 


and regular fea- 
t ommunicating 
his sister, Mrs. M., 
Sucklin, Kansa 





position, with dark - brown 
r f 




















ada, on 17, 

" the Hed r ld il 
tT t to liv ther. When e 
sent to t Home nd from 

i S$ t me 

Anna I e! mor f her, and 

V ha If a one can 

to d her ‘ i I sll be most 
i their i t Ma! el Shaw, care of 

YOUNG, HERBERT A.—Whe la heard f is 

re 1 ¢ lo Ii sister would be iteful to 

! pre t wk t i r f 

i ace 1 ate of his death Mr ( J. Shel 

Rox 74 Hy K u 

SQUIRE LE ROY F.. bette as “WHITIE.”’ 

t i of Balti He is twenty 

) 1 light 1} i ur is ft 

A ed, 1! I t i h bee alded He ot 

I A f t 03 will & 

eu t ! s.r ! r R. 8 I r of $ 


PAUL 1 LNCEN THe was born in Ch ° 


’ 


MYERS, 
t ol 








is and was last | i of on 
isla New "Y n 19 e! 4 
b A € ) t ] 3 
eat by M Db. I ol4 
| ‘. t ( r t 0 o 
BROCKER, SYLVIA. he was in Little R Arka . 
er of 418 last Ct} tte 
th Care a, about Jan 191 Ss be wo 
Sylvi Ba t Gc. D. 8S t of tl 1 
AGU Teo = Please mmunicate with May or Elizabeth, 
ma azine 
FORD, JOHN He was last heard of in Denver about 
1 Ar information re I him will | udly re- 
i by | ne v Jos Toughey, care of this maga- 





veri aaa bs eat = Who at one time 








W i we to 
i ASKE to d oh 1 to a old 
{ t vould be v lad » hear f a her ki. | 
‘ of t aga 
HENDRIX, HERBERT J He dl me 
r on Ma as 
I he 1 o t tl mot oO 
¥ Ww ther s v r ! i i to 
fre ar e ow 4 give her ! f hir 
r ead I lerbert is a 
t I {r Sir a A I x \ 
I N Y 


WALTERS, FRED W., who was a cor! I 19th 


} 4 
to W M r 
BEGGS, SCHUYLER and FRANK y I 1] 
: i ‘ ; 

DADDY, DAN I ack I t I 
v r ! Your v M r 
HWOEBEL JOHN i two va 

0 . N \ 
\f 
A i 
i ! W a J. 





Missing Department 
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ATRINS. ROYAL ASTON, sometimes known as 


Duke, 
Ohio, 








or le was last heard of in Mansfield, 
in ~ iu A who knows where he ig will do 
a nd by a him to write to his ‘ as she 
l M tha, « « t Z 
DON, w wa ( 1 x i,”” In Cuba, 
iw » hear yo him \ 3 ano, care 





VAN A poids MAUD eure and. MAGGIE. the chil- 


dren t id Charles nd their mother, 
) aden name w Ov rerstreet who were 

1885, m Sidney Nebraska, The 

the ear 70's vhile their father 

19th ft 5S. Infantry. Any informa- 

w « ication with them will be 





van Hohn, 218 West 





Ninth 





KENT, 


ai ge He is twenty-five years old, five feet 


six | all, wit! estnut-brown hair and dark-blue 
eyes. He was last seen by his brother four years ago, in 
Chica sat ilor jis mother will be grateful for 
any uews of him. Mrs. Samuel Wycoff, care of this maga- 








NEIDERT, EUGENE A At or 1 was a_ trick 
ri t and appe n vaudeville. wif has not heard 
{ if ned t y nd will tly e- 

a inf t Dorothy i- 
dert Colum AV ie yland. 

NOTICE t to t t of the 7 on known 

4 t M M m who ¢ ipied lower 
five 1 it it tral im X, between Denver 
Kansas ( , M r J and 3lst lest, to 

y e to H., care ¢ t 3 m AZinie 


, o was last heard of about 
e vy charge of the telephone 






( nia, asked to write to 

gazit 
‘ is sixtec years old and was last 
a years ago His old friend, who lived 
mt New York City would like to hear 





care Of this magazine, 


PHILLIPS, JOHN WARREN.—He was last heard of 
1 | lary, 1910, when he put children in the 
rmation 
daugh- 





lowa Any info 


it him will be r t gratefully received by his 


HILL, BERT W.—He is twenty-five years old and was 


3 informa- 
fully received by his sister, 


SHIVES, HENRY.--Ii 





c t s tall 

dred i 1 is 

Kansa 4 

y d j t att "Dab ar, 

“ ist se ears 1 will be most grateful for 
" form la Shives, 810 West Second Street, El 
Dorado Ka 


CHAMBERS, ERNEST and ARGIN RUCHMAN, of Ari- 
a » their whereabouts will be 
by W + Care of this magazine, 





formerly of Huntington, Oregon, 
‘ 


a in Ely, va four years ag He ts 
f y-the ars) old rather fair hair om 

H and I t 4 

I ra Car 610 South I irteenth “ 


LIBBY, FRANK P.—HHe wes born in 
1 of in Hobgood t 





} n Lower Calif 
tl f and a rpe? H 
awe kr he and 
n fi any 
4 reat fav y 
B. | Free} M 
BELCHER, HARRY H. H i last eard from it 
Pitt M 4 H ed t write to 
Al HENRY DAVID DOWNS “ left 
5 ‘ t of t 
1 R ’ Mr 
N J my « Ine 
HOWSE DAN n I 4 i 
! e! al ! 
} i a : 2a I 
3 « MRS. MARIE VICTORIA a t 
nat ank- 
th ¢ t 6 pus ( tl, Tex ae 









y 


33 


I Si 
ae OS 


ear 


ro 





eres 


A. €. $.—Please, darling, come back, or let me_ hear 
from you. ? am quite tl! worrying about you. I am lonely 
and my health is breaking. I need you, dear, and forgive 
everything Your heartbroken mother, C. 38. 


years 
istache. His son, 


BARREN, Sronee ELMER.—He 


of age, brown hair 
















who was and a family named 
Putnam a sr and his daugh- 
muc grandfather 

for rat will help 


with hin Vv. M. P., care of this 





DOYLE tg TYLER.—He was last seen tn Phila- 
delphia, in returned Pensacola, Florida, where 
he was in partner, a Cuban of 
Spanish d 7, and for some years 
was a residen sia. It was rumored 
that he died of yellow fever at Pei vcola, but this was 
never verified Hig sister we be grateful for any infor- 


mation regarding him. Julie A. D., care of this magazine 











not heard 
fo to war 


HALL, AUGUSTUS ROBERT.— His pec ‘ag 
from him since 1917, when 


he Was rea 





Any one who < z ive informatior about will do a 
gre avor by writl ug to his e will be very 
gr eis fer the kindnes Sister M f this magazine. 





HIGGS.—1 was placed in the I. Z. T. Orphan Home in 
Fort Worth, Texas, 1 I was about one year old, and 
was adopted shortly terward by Mr. and Mrs. G. H 






Higgs, of Denison, Tex xas. 1 am now fourteen years old, 
gand have brown hair and dark eyes, one eye being slightly 
crossed. The only name I have ever known is Lula. I 





have never heard ef my mother, and will be grat 1 for 
any news of her, or any of my relations. Lula Higgs, 14 
Swiss Avenue, Dallas, Texas 





WILHITE, WALTER LESLIE.—Information about him 
wanted by his half sister, Mrs. Margaret J. Brush, 1529 
Devon Avenue, Chicage I}lineis. 


BERGER, HENRY.-—He is thirty-three years old, and 
five feet in height. He was last heard = some months 
ago in Cleveland and Utica, New_York. y news of him 
will be greatly appreciated by S. Win seater. 482 Junius 
Street, Brooklyn, New ¥Y 





WATSON, WILLARD H., formerly of 
suburb of Denver, Colorado. An eld friend 
hear from him. V. U., care ef this magazine. 





BOUGHER, WILLIAM H.—Fle dis eared mysteriously 
his heme at Masenville, New Jersey, on August 20, 
When last seen he wore a brown slouch hat, blue 
army dress shees, a white shirt, a cellar and tie 
forty-nine years ef age, five feet seven inches tall, of 
complexien, with dark hair and sandy mustache, and 

hundred and forty pounds If any one 
knowing will motify his son he will be deeply 
grateful for their kindness Roy C. sugher, Masonville, 


ew Jersey 









GUNTER, 4 1881 my father married a widow in 
Hereferdshire, England der name was Gunter, and she 
had a mn named 3, Who married and came to the 
United My father died in 1910 in England. I have 
been in the States since 1906, and would be very glad indeed 
to hear from Jim Guster. James Price, care of this maga- 


zine. 








LUPO, TONY.—When last heard from he was living on 
Clinton Street, in Detreit, Michigan, and was employed as a 
mechanic by Dedge Brothers He is about five feet five 
inches tall, and weighed ¢@! hundred and twenty-five 
pounds He was nicknamed nake Bye’ by his friends. 
I yuld be very glad to hear from him, or from any one 
Ws him, George Brown, 752 Beaubin Street, De- 
higan. 








who 
troit 





SAURES AnthuR E ! 
y ft there about 1818-11, for son Western 
I ~ wo nal be very i to get in tou x with him 
igain Harry E. Turner, 54 Flewers Avenue, Sharon, 
Pennsylvania 

WEBSTER, E. M.—WHe is a newspaper and advertising 


man, about fifty years eld, five feet seren inches tall, of 
light complexion, blue eyes, and a stubby mustache slightly 





formerly of B 











mixed with gray. Fie weighs about ene hundred and 
twe two peunds. Me was last heard frem in Nashville, 
: : J. died in February. 








in June, 1918. Mrs. A 


awaits 2 The advertiser says 








F fer information that will lead 
ding this gentleman. C. K. Webster, 638 South 
Alvara io Street, Les Angeles, California 





wt og a tal ones. formerly of Battery A, Second 
Regimeut, F. D., stationed at Camp Jackson, South 
Carolina. His .=: ay weuld like to tind him, and any one 
who can help him te do se will greatly oblige by writing 
to C. BR. M., care of this magazine. 

Will any V. M. I. graduate of 1912, or student during 
that year, please write to E. E. Webster, Wimico Beach 
Ontario, Canada? 





Missing Department 


STEPHENS, BEULAH, last heard of - Chicago. Was 
leaving there for Detroit, Michigan. It very impertant 
that I hear from you at ence. J. Therpe, 815 1-2 East Fifth 
Street, Los Angeles, California, 


SEAGER, FRED.—-An old friend would like to hear from 

















him, and will be creatly obliged to any one who may send 
his address. M. V., care of this magazine 

, nee, WiLiAS A.—When last heard of he was with the 

F. seas. His heme is somewhere in Columbus 
Qinio, A friend W ay ate any news of him. L. E 

Vaughan, East Lynne, West Virginia, 

DONOVAN, MRS., who has a son with a famiiy in Con- 
necticut, and has relations in Canada and the middie West. 
For information of h son she is asked to write to 
A. J. O., care of this magazine. 





PRYCE, Lf _JOHN.—He was last heard from in Bangor, 
Maine, in He has dark air and blue eyes, {i 
short and to hear from him in 
regard t e, 131 Second Street 
Pittsfield, 


GRIMES, ROBERT pag do He left home in 1910, and 
Was lagt heard iis He is a druggist 
‘bout hit ‘will be greatly eciate 


Roy Grimes, 1412 Congress Avenue, Au 

















STALKER, JAMES.- is about twe 
His father and mot! died at Paisley, 
and he was her to Canada 
States by an med Black. Hi 
sie, and Ina, e to get ne 
happy to get with their brother through the kind- 
ness of 1 write to his 
sister Bessie, M Cotton, 1603 Cli linte n Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minr 













LA QUET, t, artist, and adventurer 
Me was last » serving in the marine 
corps e is 





i a friend who is leaving for 
the Orient in are of this magazine, 
BRITON.—My father’s name was Briton, and he lived in 
Galveston, where he work« cotton mill. In 1900 he 
was killed in the Galvest m flood. My mother then moved to 
Dallas, where s 1 named Hall 
away and left the 
Willie, and m 
ickne 


& 














ed ¢t 
i County when 
that my mether would steal 
ul to any one whq will help 
r, or who can tell me any 
Lilian Kinson, 2709 Pearl 


put 
Avenue, Fort WwW rth, Texas. 
McBEE, bggneed CASWELL.—He left Shawnee, Oklahom 

















about twenty 3 $s ago ie ha i a_brother 

sister Ann he |} t 

he wa hear 

is living, new 

is dead Box 

Oklahoma. 

_ ODELL, LELAND C.—He is thirty-five ve ld, about 

feet seven inc tall light hair lue eyes 
a very was In the d was 
home », Fra 2 was di 

charged at a on. May 12 and when 

last heard St. Paul, Minnesota one who 

knows anything bout him will greatly ot y writing 

to his brother, S. O. Odell, 1511 Fulton Street, Chicago 

Illineis 

ete Manag chery! ae - is abou venteen years 

old r H it ive 

with ! 

of 

was bre 

eyes thankfully 

rece 











GASS, FREDERICK.—He is a Ci lian war veteran and 
ad to live on Alexande ent peg 3s about 
iv € brewn 
and is slightly deez Any new hi l ladly 
‘omed = by ig friend Arnold V. Brooks, Marmora 
Street, Box 688, nton, Ontario, Canada 
LARKIN, MOLLY, who lefi Toledo, year 
ag Her 1} ther Art would like to her 
Pleas write P. QO. Box Montreal 
Canada. 
o te .—Wilson says to writ penly Everything is all! 
right I have very much of importance to tell you. Send 
full address at once. Mother. E. M. D. 


EVELYN, K.—She is about nineteen years old, : 
last heard of wos working in a shirt shop in Washington. 
friend ha important letter for her H. H. H., care 
of this magazine 


when 
A 








SINGER, MILTON, formerly of Windsor, Nova Scotia 
Your old chum wants to hear from you Tried to find you 
in Windsor, and also in Halifax in June, 1919 Please 
write quick to Stanley H. Hoke, Kingwood, West Virginia. 








————— 
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WO golden wafers of tiligree texture, in- 


laid with arare creamy center of surpassing 
} I g 
goodness. “These are NaAnisco, the jewel 
food that lends a touch ot added charm 
and pleasure, whether the setting of hospi- 
talitv be simple or elaborate. 
Brilliant when served with beverages, fruits, ices, 
creams, sherbets, or alone. 


Seld in the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


TOTO TTT UTAH TT 


Please 











2 e 
Learning Piano Is a Pleasure When You 
S d I'll te ach you in quarter the usual time because I make your 
ae a ee. San 























-| That my system is successful is proved by the fact 

Le 1 1891, when I first introduced my original method, | 

o} nearly laughed out of business—yet, now | have far n 

x tudents than were ever before taught by one man. Co 

ae lL have overcome this old-fogey prejudice and enlarged 

i school every year for over twenty-live years unless 
teaching possessed REAL MERIT? 

I'll teach you piano in quarter the usual time and 
quarter the u ual expense, To persons who have not | 
viously heard of my method this may seem a_ pretty 
statement. But I have scores of students and gradu 
every state in the Union who will gladly 
testify to its accuracy Investigate with- 
out cost by sending for my free booklet, 

“How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 

DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 

estas tthni a ge oa ’ My way of teaching piano or organ 
Exposit is entirely different from all others. Out 
of every four hours of study, one hour 
ec : method is spent entirely away from the key- 
i i 4 sai (all “admeinthil > wee ee board—learning something about Har- 
; vit t f 1 lying by the oral mony and The Laws of Music. This is 
“eaitgiy ' t you y 43 cents ea an awful shock to most teachers of the 
i ae Pat separ eggls Pee htca ae ‘old school,” who still think that learn- 
ethod of studyit far superior to all other ing piano is solely a problem of “finger 
nd even for the wealthiest stude ther nothit gymnastics.” When you do go to the 
por ay an rt Paca ior’ gh apace etter keyboard, you accomplish twice as 
ight t ‘ day er p> shes a rt much, because you understand what you 
fer the rid are doing. Studying this way is a 
My Course endorse y distinguished musicians pleasure. Within four lessons I enable 
< would hot recomme uy Course but the best. you to play an interesting piece not 
eee ee peers. Om) Ie: YOURE only in the original key. but in all other 


keys as well. 

I make use of every possible scientific 
help—many of which are entirely un- 
known to the average teacher. My 
patented’ invention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away playing difficulties 
that have troubled students for genera- 
tions. By its use, Transposition—usually 
a “nightmare” to  students—becomes 
easy and fascinating. With my fifth les- 
son I introduce another important and 
exclusive invention, QUINN-DEX. 
Quinn-Dex is a simple, hand-operated 
moving picture device, which enables 
you to see, right before your eyes, every 
movement of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see the fingers 
move. Instead of having to reproduce 
your teacher's finger movements from 
MEMORY—which cannot be always 
—— —FREE BOOK COUPON--— =~ accurate—you have the correct models 


before you during every minute of prac- 








QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AK | tice. The COLOROTONE and OUINN- 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. | DEX save you months and we ars of 
rreease, send, me. without cost or obligation, your wasted effort. They can be obtained 
full particulars of your “Course ‘and “sper ial Ye luced l only from me, and there is nothing else, 
Tuition offer | anywhere, even remotely like them. = 
KG beucteneusebareentacueeessesssete ie 
a ss Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 


Studio AK, 598 Columbia Road, BOSTON, 25, MASS. 
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— imPORTANT “> 
3 This set guaranteed not “knock 


down" furniture. Chairs, tabour 
ette and book ends come set 
up ready for use and are 
solid giue block 
construction 

















Brings the NewHartman/-Piece 
Solid Construction Living Room Suite 


inl 
If you don’t find this splendid suite just what you want, return it 
and we will refund the $1 and pay freight both ways. If you keep 


| Fall Year to Pay | Ssmonthly—awhole 


year to pay. 
Completesuiteconsistsof large arm rocker, largearm chair, library table, sewing 
rocker, desk or side chair, tabourette and book ends. Genuine Mision, ri h 
brown finish showing the beauty of the grain of the wood. 

Ornamented with richly embossed carved de- 


L4 
Solid Oa sign on panels of chairs. rockers and table, 
The 



























giving a wonderfully ae ad effect. 
chair and rocker seats are constructed in a strong, Gurab ble f= an 
ost comfortable, lasting and beautiful. Large arm chair os! 
large rocker stand 36in. bigh over all fromfloor, are yi o. wise | 

bave seats 17x1634in. Handsome table is 24x36in. and tabourette bas octagon-sba 3913 Wentworth Ave. Dept.2930 Chicago 
about 12 in wide, 17in. high. Book endsrigh and weight forlarge books. Shippe Enclosed find $1. Send the7-Piece Living Room Suite 
Order by No. 110BB Price $38.85. Pay $1 —_ wa. 1 am to have 30 days’ creel If not satisfied 

will shi 


manner and ——— in imitation Spanish brown leath 
HARTMAN Sis" 
over all and have seats 21x18 inches. Other rocker and CARPET Co. 
oem ee tory in central Indiana or wester i, \ Setoptag voles ehout 140 sme. No. 110BBMAS asdescribed. Guaranteed not ‘knock 
/ back d i ind $ 
gngne pale ital for it back and you will refund my $1 and pay 
FREE Bargain Catalog ‘tf. thie great book tom save freight both ways. If I keep AY will pay $3.00 per 


you many dollars. Filled from cover to cover with stunning bar- month until the price $38.85 is 
gainsin deve rugs, get stoves, ranges, watches, sil- 
‘ dishes, washin, » Phonographs “gece nes and cream separa- Name 
tors hi dreds of articles cr se a ‘from +s iat his wonderful bargain ~ “= °********* Coccccccccccccccccccce Cecccccccccccccccccccce 


catalog | REE. Post card or letter brings it 


HARTMAN FUTURE, & CARPET 0, [Smo 


Coprrighted 1920 by Hi ae ee ee FF  TPsevevccccccece 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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LaSalle 





tion to you. 
etep has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 


BUSINESS ADMI 
fraining for Official 
Executive Positions 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
Training for posi 
and Industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 


DCMESTIC: 


COUNTANTS: 
Institute en 








Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 


LaSalle experts will show you 


how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 


Give us your name and address 


and mark with an “X”’ 
Position you 


below the kind of 


want to fill, We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion 
mail this advertisement today. 


Also our 


Tear out and 
No obliga- 


In One” 


Let us prove to you how this 





See 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
fraining for ey os 
Certified Pub 


yns as Auditors, Comptrolle 


ic Accountants, Cost Accountan te, 


STRATION 
Managerial, Sales and 
FOREIGN AND 


ons as Railroad 





Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference 
Business Men. 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: 
Production Managers, Department Heads, 
those desiring training inthe 4s factors of efficiency, 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 

Training for positions as Correspondents, Mail 
Sales Directors, and all executive letter-writing 


and Consultation Service for 


Training for 
and all 


BANKING AND FINANCE 

Training for executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH: 

Training for Business Correspondents and Copy 


Bey ce SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspondent 
with Spanish-spe.king countries 
WB St ody BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful,effective speech + or 
Ministers, Saiesmen, 
ticians, Clubmen, ete: 
c. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED 
Prepares for State Board ar 


Fraternal Leaders, Px 


AC- 








Extension University 


The Largest py: Training Institution 
rid 


in the Wo 


Dept. 1165- R 





Chicago, Illinois 


{Name} 
(Present Position] 


“Address j 
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GUARANTEED 
Send No Money 


Positively greatest tire offer 
ever made! Sensational value 
Sweeps awayall competition 
—6,000 miles—or more—from 
ourspecial reconstruction proc- 
ess aouble tread standard tires 
—practically puncture proof. 


rr Low Prices 


ize 5 res Tube s|Size Tires Tubes 
5 $1.50 34x4 











SPP Ia a a —— 
s 


‘aT es 


aa 





os Ss 
10.45 2. % pH} 


Reliner FREE 
with each tire 
Send your order today—ture 
—while these lowest prices last. 
State size,also whetherstraight 
sideorclincher. Remember,you 
need send no money, just your name and adaress, 
and tire with free reliner, will be shipped same day. 


MORTON TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
29062 Michigan Ave., Dept. 489 Chicago. 1 





Don’ t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
H automatic Air 
( iions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name ang address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 p State St., Marshall, Mich. 


as 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
0c and $1.00 at druggist 
H »x Chem. Wks. Patchogue. N. Y. 


HIN Cc 1 Removes Corns, Callouses, etc., 
DER OR NS stops all pains, ensures comfort 
king easy 15 cents by mail or at 
, Patchogue, N. 








to the feet, makes w 
Drugzgists Hiscox Chemical Works 








Not a book about infectious venereal disease, but 
valuable to those suffering bladder weakness, de- 
clining nerves, or those contemplating an operation. 


“PROSTATOLOGY” 


Address 





33-B, Homan Building, Steubenville, 


ELECTROTHERMAL CO. 


answering advertisement 


After 40?— 


We have an interesting, pleasingly written little book 
which contains educative matter of prime interest to 
those nearing or past the middle of life. 
concerning health and vigor, and a simple drugless 
treatment that cannot interfere with daily work or 
even your doctor’s care. It 
ing, and has delighted thousands. 
hundreds of physicians, chiropractors, osteopaths, 
physical culturists, used by intelligent laymen all over 
the world. The book is free. 


It is a book 


as saved untold suffer- 


Prescribed by 


Just say: “Send me 


Ohio 
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POSITION | SALARY 
ENGINEER | LOO witk 
REPAIR MAN |$5Q) wiry 
CHAUFFEUR |*3Q) witx 
























































Put Your Name 
On This Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted tor big-pay positions in the fascinating field 
of automobile engineering We have made it easy for you to fit your- 
self for one of these positions. You don’t have to go to school. You don't 
have to serve an apprentice hip. Fifteen automobile engineers and spe 

cialists have compiled a spare time tread 1g course that will equip you Lto 
ARBRE RS bean automobile expert wit! nuit taking % any tit trom your present worl 


ta AUTO BOOKS| een 


Prints of Wiring 








Diagrams 


6 Volumes Shipped Free \ 88iae 


Repair 


° Carb “t iSetti 
Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six- | Valves Cooling 
volume library on Automobile Engineering, cover- | Lubrication 


A Fly-Wheels 
a repair of pleasure Clutch 








ing the construction, care 









cars, motor trucks recycles. Brimming Transmission 
over with advanced information on Lighting Systems, Garage Renatina Presses 
Design and Equipment, Welding and other repair method Tires 

Cor everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a Vulcanizing 
motoreyeli to r the owner or pro pective owner of a motorcar Ignition 


ought to kn Written in simple language that anybody 
can t unde rstand. Tastefully bound ir Ame *rican Morocco flex 
ib r gold stamped, 2650 page an 00 illustration tat 

and « pl inatory diagrams Al br wl Bs ut cost thou ar of do lar 
to compile t iat comes to yc for examinat 


Starting and Lighting 
Systems 

Shop Kinks 

Commercial Garage 

Design and Equipment 

Electrics 

Storage Batteries 


Care and Repair 
Motorcycles 

i Cc «? Commercial Trucks 
Glossary 


Nota cent to pay in advance First you see books in your P 4 
own home or shop. Just mail coupon and ry express charges 


i 

















when books arrive. You can read them and study them for seven whole day 4 
before you decide whether you want to keep them or not. If you like the , Dept. 
beok end only $2.80 in seven days and $3 a month until the special ; 458 
introductory price of $29.80 ha aan ee Regular price $45.00 P 
pg i th the t goes a year consulting member y, American 
8 rip ir » American Techn ical Society. CRegular 
price $12 This great bargain offer must soon ¢ Technical 
be withdrawn yi Society 


Chicago, Illinois 
Send No Money ,”.......... 
Don’t take our word % ex 
Now | rit See the books 
without Binns There is so 
much profit in this offer for you, er 
that we urge you to waste not a 7 $45.0 


it M 
moment in sending for the @ pai 
book Put the coupon in ¢ £ tees 





Mail The 









| he ils today. Send pws 
Coupon For, po aie lay. coupon” Al | 
| These Books| American Technical s, = 
. ——a ddress 






Society, Dept. 458 
Chicago, Ill. Pd Reference 


Please mention this magazine w 









A W ife Too Many 
Into hotel lobby walked a beautiful ny 
+e and a Pi Rca My man. Little indeed did the gay 
Fe and gallant crowd know that around these heads 
there flew stories of terror-—of murder —and trea- 
son. That on their entrance, half a dozen detee- 
lives sprang up from different parts of the place. 
Because of them the lights of the War Depart- 
ment in) Washington blazed far into the night. 
With their fate was wound the tragedy of a 
f broken marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation be 
trayed. 
§ It is a wonderful story with the kind of mys 
#1 tery that you will sit up nights trying to fathom. 
+ It is just one of the stories fashioned by that 


muster of mystery 


| CRAIG KENNE 


The American Sherlock Holmes gy 


THUR B REEVE 


TheAmerican Conan Doyle “zz 





He is the detective genius of our age. He has taken science 
—sclence that stands for this age and allied it to the mys- 
te and re mance tive fiction Even to the smallest 

ai of tl plot is worked out sci 
nearly ten years America has 
his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at 


ge, new 





startling things that detective 

hero would unfold Such plots—such suspense— 

wi i real vivid people moving through the mael- 
om of life! 

FREE 10 Volumes 

To those who id the coupon promptly, we will 

Sa set. of x ae ar Allan Poe’s works in 10 








police of New York failed to solve 

most fearful murder mysteries of the 

Allan Poe—far off in Paris—found 

volumes 

Iwar Allan Poe i 

“hk atest Writer that America ha 

ro the great An in 
las 

1 iw lerful con i i two 

f th ter ) i ti 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Fr anklia Square an Y 
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ACTUAL REPORTS 


of Secret Service = 


DETECTIVE 


how the modern Secret 


the mysteries of 


know exactly 
Print Expert solves 


Do you want to 
Service and Finger 


today? Would you like to know the INSIDE facts on 
REAL cases? Then write at once and we will send you 
FREEF, actual reports made for the greatest Detectiv: 


Agency in the U. S. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 
Many experts needed at big pay. This is your oppor- 
tunity. Get these thrilling reports, study them, end 
LEARN AT HOME how to make a success in thi 
fascinating profession. Reports and big book on Finger 
Print Science sent FREE. Write NOW. 

UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE, Desk 1828 
1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, III. 



























Enjoy Valuable Social 
SIE givantace . Entertain friends and “at 


a a beautiful voice 
WITH Hi 


D 
AE—you can. Complet e satisfactior 





guaranteed. Unless your voice de- 
velops, under our training, fully 
100%, in its beauty and power (you 


to be the there will be 


NO CHARGE FOR er 


and no previous train- 


BOUND VOLUMES of Smity’s) MaAGa- 
ZINE now ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume. 
Address Subscription Department, STREET & 
SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


judge), 


No noisy scale ronal ng, 
ing required. Mr. Eugen Feuchtinger, A. M. 

the famous director, will train you pe rsonally, 
under his wonder- 


by mail, and we guarante¢ 
quickly develop a 


ful guidance, you will 


trained and cultured voice of rare beauty. 
Grasp this great opportunity Write today 
for big explanatory book— sent FREE 

PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 1858 


1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, 











WELL GROOMED MEN 
CHOOSE THEIR OWN 
TIME, PLACE AND 
STYLE—CUT THEIR 
OWN HAIR WITH A 


COWAN 


Master Barber 
HAIR CUTTER 


Simple as A BC rasa 





through your hair. Done in a few minute Time ved 
», at the; e for hair cuts nov iys 
f tk tt e get from people 
r } ind are now con ed 
Wr , , t at 
r t ~ y 
G nt orM 
Agents and D WV t 


Cowan Hair-Cutter Co. 
Dept. 901 Kansas City, Mo. 
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$C)5 An Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. 8. Course has been worth $95 to 


me! 


tional Correspondence Schools! 

Every mail brings letters such as this from 
some of the two million I. C, S. students. For 

7 years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, 
m ines, railroads—in every line of technical 
and commercial work—have been winning 
promotion and increased salaries through 
spcre time study with the I.C.S. Over 100, - 
men are getting ready right now in the [. C 
way for the bigger jobs ahead. 

What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip by 
unimproved when you can easily make them 
mean so much? 

No matter where you live, the I.C.S. will 
come to you. No matter what your handi- 
caps, or how small your means, we have a 
plan to meet your circumstances. No matter 
how limited your previous education, the sim- 
ply written, wonderfully illustrated I. C. S. 
text-books make it easy to learn. No matter 
What career you may choose, some one of the 
280 I. C. S. Courses will surely suit your needs 

One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work you like 
best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Mark 
and mail this coupon now! 

















My position, my $5,000 a year income, my home, my family’s 
happiness—I owe it all to my spare time training with the Interna- 








ee ee Hee ——— 


BOX 2979C SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mar 
_ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SAL ESMANSHIP 
jElectric Lighting and Railways _J ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring | Window Trimmer 
felegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Railroad Trainman 
})Mechanical Draftsman JILLUSTRATING 
)Machine Shop Practice _, Cartooning 
Eg sand BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
a Engine ane rating Private Secretary 
SIvIL ENGINEF _| BOOKKEEPER 
JSurveying and — ") Stenographer and Typist 
f }MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
JSTATIONARY ENGINERK 
}Marine Engineer 
)Ship Drafteman " 
_, ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder LJ Teacher 
~ Architectural Draftsman =| Common Sc noes Subjects 
Concrete Builder JCIVIL SERVICE 
)Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 


_/ TRAFFIC MANAGER 
"Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


Structural Engineer 
) PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 


< 
— 





L) Textile Overseer or Supt , Naviga ation Spanish 
dc HEMIST AGRICULTURE FC) Freneh 
[ Mathematics ClPonltey Kalsing Italian 
Name —_ — - _ 
Present 
Occupation —— 
Street 
and No 
City _State 
inadians may eend thia cour 7- 25-18 


Internat.vnui Correspondence Schools ‘Me nireat, Canady 
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Camels ring true! 


. | They’ll give you new notions about 
how delightful a cigarette can be 








OU get to smoking Camels because you 

appreciate their fine, refreshing flavor! 
And, you like them better all the time because 
they never tire your taste! 


Camels quality makes Camels so appetizing, 
so continuously delightful. And, Camels ex- 
pert blend of choice Turkish and choice Do- 
mestic tobaccos gives them that wonderful 
mildness and mellow body. 


You have only to compare Camels with any 
cigarette in the world at any price to know 
personally that Camels are a revelation! 





ee SSS 


And, Camels never leave any unpleasant 
cigaretty aftertaste or unpleasant cigaretty 
odor! 


Ss 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Take Tablet 


For Headache 
Pain, Colds 
Neuralgia 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lumbago 

Rheumatism 
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*‘Bayer’”’ 


Handy tin boxes of 


Aspirin ist 


DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 


FRE 


to advertise our famous Homelian oe 
emomds —“~ greateat discover 
w will wend ab abso Tately 
old ’ “sing aet 1 
in be auttful ‘ng box 


y boatmaster 


z 
4 





Charges t er ponta Rig A vertising” 
handli If y 1 ean » tell ft fr: om a real 
diamond return and money refunded. Only 
10,000 given away end nomoney. Answer 
quick. Send size of finger. 


ir ater REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 











* 
Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month £9 
Y oung man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
C me tothe Sweency 
School, Learn to be 
an expert, i teach 
with tools not books. 
Do the work yoursc!f, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 






















ractical training by which §, 
A iers were trained for U. S. ors e 
ernment and y 20,000 expe 





mechanics. Learn in a few weeks: no previous 

experience necessary, 

FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 

working iu new Million Dollar Trade School. 


LEARN A TRADE 


















SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy,™mo. 















ts without Fear if you see th 


12 tablets cost 
he trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 









but 


in 


e ‘‘Bayer Cross”’ 












Insist upon a 
‘Bayer package, 
which contains 
proper 
Directions. 
Proved safe by 
millions, 


safe, 


introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


1 few cents—Larger packages. 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


GET BIG BUSH OFFER 


We do not deal througb ,-, distributors but Cou nty Agents only. 
\ ik 


fT OUR BIG 





ml) 


Mon 
i Otfer for 
County Agents Only 


: Bi 
EY ae 
Maxine Y Bush light 
four and De Luxe six. Don’t wait. Write today! 


BUSH MOTOR CO.. Chicago, Ullinois, Dept.!'! > Bush Temple 











Your Chance to Make Big Profits inVulcanizing 


re to et into @ highly bp: 


ih gh 














tall 


DERSON STEAM VULCANIZER Co, 
32 Williams Bldg.. Indian: apolis, Ind., U. 8, 


inf your name to avoid mistakes 


We 












} 
ul 
ns 


1 ols of vulcaniz ng 
30 tat for tea the Anderson mett d of vulcar 
The course 1 > to 10 days 1 costs $56, If 
buy ar Anderse vulea er we et your $3. and 
BH pen i ning 

Our itation is valua We ex t Anderson vulean 
to do rk which will itlast the rest of the tire 

x t \ ler n stude t 1 a business wa T 
ucce our € Therefore we do not sellan Anderson t 
can rer to Pa Pages » has t received our course of instructio 

Don’t n this opt inity Write today for full partic 
ulars ar fl ddre f a ferson school nearest to you 


A. 








ements 











ADVERTISING SECTION 





ie Buy Christmas Gifts the Easy the Easy Way— 
Open a Charge Account with 
Loftis Bros. & Co., Chicago 
3 Our large illustrated Catalog is your 
ts shopping guide to unusual bargains in 
= handsome, worth-while gifts on credit. 
& There issomething appropriate for every- 
= one. Select as many articles as you wish 
and have all charged in one account, 
° on purchases of $5 or over, 
E Credit Terms one-fifth down, balance in 
eight equaJ amounts, payable monthly, 





ug | STORES IM LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit deusines oor HICAGO. ILLINOIS "EE 


















To allay coughs, to soothe 
sore, irritated throats and 
annoying colds,depend upon 
Piso’s. Its prompt use pro- 
tects you by keeping little 
ills from becoming great. 
Buy Piso’s today—have it in 
the house ready for instant 
aid. It contains no opiate— 
it is good for young and old. 


35cat your druggist’s 









Free Book 


Containing complete 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 
ment—the 


xP tasy to Play 
2 to Pay 












This book tel 
Saxophone ngly, i 2 
in xtettes, or inre cantar} and; how 





to transp cello parts in orche tra 
and many — ngs you would 


ke 
You cai ‘tearm to giey the scale in one heuer 
f 





bor hie yaar income e sed fee 
MAKES AN IDEAL. PRESENT 
werd ya tind, meen eee foe plow dermmy 
BUESCHE BAND INSTRU MENT CO 
424 Buescher Block, Eikhart,Ind 























Send for Free Catalog ©; 
Whatever you select will be sent prepaia 4 
by us. You see and examine the 
article right in your own hands. 
What could please a loved one more, or 
so well express your regard, as a beauti- 
ful Diamond Ring, La Valliere, Bar Pin, 
Brooch, Ear Screws, Wrist Watch, or a 
Diamond Scarf Pin, Diamond-set Em- 
blem or Signet Ring, solid gold Watch, 
etc. Send for free Catalog today. 
Liberty Bonds accepted. 

















STEEVUUOUUCETEUTOOOU TION 





“They WORK _ 
while you sleep” 


Mf 


Best Laxative for Men, 
Women and Children. 
10, 25, 50c—drugstores, _ 
Made For You! 











_ Better aE Easy 
it to lear No hard stu 
ba Conve atic Letter Wr 
! ' tT t a da 
ft t f tir 
bs) t = ‘ i f 
f i I ‘ i I 
11 I’ | 
Wr f ! I I V s \ 
terly I ; 
Address SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLIsU 
3910 News Building Rochester, New York 








Cuticura Soap 


-—The Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 25c. 
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Postpaid 
Mailed in 


pia wrapper. 


Alwist 
of the 


Wrist ~ 
A Flood 
of Heat 


SALYTE, the 

new heati ng 

invention, makes every gase 

jeta furnace for chilly 

weather heating. Noshov- 

eling. Nocoal bills. Amere 
twist of the wrist! 

New in principle, beauti- 
fully designed, safe, extra- 
ordinarily durable— Usalyte 
the heating marvel! 

Intwostyles:forheatingonlyor, 
with the new and exclusive in-built 
mantle, for heating and lighting, 

With the mantle, for $225 
heating andlighting .. _ 
tonne ating only, $1.78 


m your desler or direct from a omene 
pes Ap subsatu 


J.LROBINESONS Inc: 


SIANUFACTUPRERS OF THE 
FAIIOUS USALY TE GAS (IANTLES 


3 70131" StandPARK Ave 
NEW YORK CITY 


a mre Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you want. Kasy Payments 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 





Sr gee wonderfal valocs,diamonds 
c jewelry, ap-t ato 
areWav. voawilln | 





SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE- 


} 
| 
320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH | 
| 
| 





By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
hat every parent should know 
Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 1184 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 





$1.00 

















Ahae Suit 
Made to your measure, 
payable after received 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailoring, 
saving, all guaranteed or no pay. 
Every man wanting to 
ell and save money should write 
t once for our beautiful free book of 
@ cloth samples and correct fashions, explain- 
ing everything. Write letter or postal, 
just say “‘Send me your samples” and get 
everything by return mail free. Important 





to every man. Write today sure. 
PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept 245 Chicago, ILL | 








Please mention this magazine when answering 
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SECTION 


High School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn steady pro- 
motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 

ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 

barred from promotion bythe lack ofelementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 
you all the esse i. als that form the foundation of practical 
business. It w prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is on 1 and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT 
Let us show you how to ge t on the road to success. It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
it the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 
American School of Correspondence 








Dept.Hs4 Chicago, U.S.A 
Ee ee ee ee 
| American School of Correspondence, | 

Dept. H 54 Chicago, Ll. 
Explain how I can qua alify for positions checked. I 
Architect. Lawyer. ' 
$5,000 to $15 | 5,000 to 815,000 * 
niese Building Contractor Mechanic al Engineer 
25,000 to $10,006 ) to $10,000 
eocee Automobile lingineer Shop Supe — nm ie - } 
”) to ww” 37,000 1 
econo Autom e Rep: ao ar Employment M in on r 
$ to 84,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
sevses Civil Engines } Steam Engineer 
| $2,000 to $4,000 


1 as ae an a On Gn Gb Gb a a ab aaa 
















structural I Foreman’s Cours¢ 
"1 $2,000 to $4,000 1 
...Busin Photoplay Write 
; | $2,000 to $10,000 
ececed Certified Pu Sanitary Engineer 
: 000 to 06 ,000 I 
evecee Accountant a Telephone Er e 
87.000 60 to $5,000 | 
esesed Draftsman ar nd De signer Telegraph Engineer 
00 to $4,000 $2 500 to 85, 000 i 
..Electrical Eng «+++ High School Gre adu ate 
24,000 to $10,000 In Ewo years. 
General Education ...Fire Insurance Exper 
In one year. $3,000 to tio, 00 


Address 
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Outside People! 


After €xposure to all 
kinds of weather you’ll 
find Luden’s 











yj, }UDEN'S 


ougl, pn . as 


tre. 
narcotics. 


Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawaiians! | 


















Wom. H. Luden 
In Reading, Pa. 












q 
Aid Everybody" 
tives, - 
lesmen, execu ; 
Sey workers know Ludens 
aid huskiness. 
Sweeten the 


Since 1881 


Whether you drive a 
golf ball or a car— 
remember, Luden’s 
relieve dust- 

tickled 
throats. 


| Menthol Cough Drops SS 
Give Quick Relick I 


l 

















ur method of teaching is » simp plain and cusy " : 
that you begin on a piece with your first) lesson At Home Quickly and Easily 
In half an hour you can play it! We have reduced ‘ : . 
the necessary motions you learn , Interesting and attractive positions 
only t ind you aequit the either at sea or on land with sub- 
rs ane “ or eer es afford aie stantial salaries, for men and women 
weird, cinating tremolos. stacea ; trained as Wireless Operator . 
tos, slu ind other ffeets that | Salaries start at $125 a month 
hake this Instrument o delighttu plus Board, Lodging, and Laundry, 
Hawaiian Guitar play which means a total of $200 or 
ind of musi hoth the ie w/ | F more amonth. One of our recent 
dy u a 1) eenme ne -: y ss grac py? is getting $6,000 a year 
s as “Sant , 7 - j ’ Get in line for a big position at 
. - beaut aah Nice ath fF d WIRELE a big salary! Let 
ae : ; , WIRELESS 
. \ 7. 1 ’ AT YC \ FREE ) 
ieanen 4é\\ DENT. Write for this FREI 
b 4 booklet, full of valuable i 
| ws \. formation 
, ; NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Send Coupon NOW —_ } Dept. 368, 14th & U Sts,, N. W 
Get Full Particulars FREE Washincton, D. € 
First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK - . — 
{ 
r r 
ee ae 
: POCKET EDITIONS : 
USEFUL SUBJECTS BSc. BACH 
t ent Letter Writer S} 
| ; ‘ co. 
| vulture: 
ti ri i ry 
j ! Merriwe B of Phy Deve ment 
an, | Street & Smith Corporation, Publishers 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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Gifts Now 


Only afew cents a day 


No Money 
Down 


UST send your name and 

address for our 12s-page 
Christmas book of bargains in 
diamonds, watches and Jewelry. 
Millions of dollars worth of 
jewelry from which to choose 
your Xmas gifts. Yourselection 
6ent on your simple request, 
without a penny down, If you 
don’t think it is the biggest 
bargain you have ever seen, 
send it back at our expense. If 
you keep it you can pay at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. 

, — 
8% Yearly Dividend 
You are guaranteed an 8 
yearly increase in value on all 
diamond exchanges. Also 6 
bonus privileges. 


Write Today 


for Xmas Catalog 


Send your name and address 

now. Noobligation. Beautiful Xmas 
ai i 

yon ¢ ‘b arge 











tion f jewelry ‘bargains now. 
Send your name today to Dept. 90-1 




























“Buy Your Xmas 
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fully treated more thin 40.000 case 


Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 


Remarkable Cases 


1 old lady, 72 years of 
age. who suffered for many years 
and was absolutely helpless, found 
relief 
unable to rise from his chair, 
riding horseback and playing ten- 
A little child, 
paralyzed, plaving about the 
house after wearing a Philo Burt Ap- 
plince 4 weeks We 
sthe past 19 years 


A man who was helpless, 


was 


nis within a vear. 


was 


have success 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will 


own case 


should not accept our offer. 
graphs show how light. cool 
adjusted the 
how different from 


and easily 
Appliance is 
the 


steel jac 


kets 


very sufferer with 
owes it to himself 
thoroug 
of all 


ormed spine 


investigate 
within reach 


prove 
There is no reason why 


old torturous plaster 


its value in your 
vou 
-The photo 
ehisti 


Philo Burt 
leather or 


a weakened of 


tits Price 


Send For Our Free Book 





will 
infor 


If you will describe the case it 
Hid us in wiv you definite 


mation at once 


PHILO BURT MFG, CO. 
nosW] Odd Fellows Temple, 


=§ 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Whe 


J-M-LYON &CO 


New ¥ a N.Y. 


[iM aiden Lane, 

















Clear Your Skin 








OUR skin can be 

of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Eruptions on the face or body, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny 3 
Skin by a new treatment called 


**‘Clear-Tone’’ 


If you have any of the above Facial Blem- 
ishes, write for FREE Booklet, ‘*A Clear- 
Tone Skin{’ telling how I cured myself 
after being afflicted for 15 years, and my 


uickly cleared 
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Regulate your digestion so you can 


USAMA 















ter to send 2 bottle of Clear-Tone on trial. eat favorite foods without fear of 
. 113 Chemical Buildi ‘ ' 
E.S.GIVEN ieuanan Ont, micceert i Indigestion 
wl 1/0114 I LL rm wit Flatulence 
Gases 
LEARN PIANO ® Acidity 
| Palpitation 
and thoroagb} y; in our booklet | f 
, (sent on request) A few tablets of Pape’s Diapepsin 
DO ; ‘walt by me a correct acidity, thus regulating the 
ile t gan player | ar stomach and giving almost instant 
. - method relief. Large 60c ca lruystores. 
\ it cl PRICK f 
j \ TIME eff if 
| PUPI ar 
‘ \ RAPID 
MAST! ‘ 








) Lic t if out BOO! 
Dp as given. Se 1 
COSMOPOLITAN 1 CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


1431 Broadway New York City 
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MEASURE UP 


TO HER VISION 
OF 


Are You Physically Fit? 
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r is the « ma t ! 
to rea But 1 ma ! r { 
t nds who r a 
uraged ind Ww t ha ' 1 
! You he to! t 
! mut ot l I 
' my t vu 
But don’t 1 a t There is hope for ev 
f est of humanit ' I t 








uraged men 0 if 
hopelessnes and 
placed them o traight 
road) sto healtl and 
pro t us ft 
stored the mat ' 1 t 
thes had lost ven 
them renewed vitality mbition 
und the power to DO THING s 1 
the world 


STRONGFORTISM 


Banishes Drugs 
Str tism is a_ long stride 
ui of any so-called physical 


| if It embrace ull the es- 
sctitia f uch systems, but i 

lit i to them roe ar be 
ve r t to a variet 
Nature aid them to 
my adva urpr 

r t t rt - 
iow 

I banish me 





imple 
owed 


sepa Tay FREE BOOK 


“promotion. Ae Con erve ation of 
Health Stre noth and sola 
Energy.”’ It wi ! 

















LIONEL STRONGFORT "8/5 0) oy. sivaute inetructio 
The Perfect Man three 2c stamps to cover pauias 


LIONEL STRONGFORT peautent and Health Specialist 
68 Strongfort Institute, Newark, N. J. 
ae ee 
FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
Absolutely Confidential 
Mr ee Strongfort—Dept 68—Newark, N. J., Personal— 
PROMOTION AND CON 


ple 
SE RVATION. OF HEALTH wh aie tal de AND MENTAL 
ENERGY t 
1 h iv \ the t in wh | 
ted 
Colds Insomnia ....Inereased Height 
Catarrh ... Short Wind ... Skin Disorders 
Hay Fever .... Flat Feet Impotency 
Asthma .... Stomach Disorders Falling Hair 
Obesity ....Constipation ....Weak Eyes 
Headache .... Biliousness ...Pimoples 
Thinness ....Torpid Liver Blackheads 
Rupture Indigestion .... Despondency 
Lumbago Nervousness Round Shoulder 
Neuritis ....Poor Memory Lung Troubles 
Neuralgia Rheumatism ...Muscular 
Flat Chest Gastritis Develooment 


Deformity Heart Weakness Great Strength 
(Describe) Poor Circulation Advanced Course 
Nar 
Age eee ° Ovcu 
Street 
PE ee eee ee rT 
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Er » « 
Mar eturing work. It demands 
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VERY article shown 

a special value, every 
diamond genuine, blue- 
white, pertect-cut. Your 
choice ON APPROVAL. 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
Pay one-fifth alter ex- 
amination, balance in 
ten payments. Sweet's 
Policy: You must be sat- 
isfied or no sale. Profit- 
Sharing Plan. 742% yearly 
increase in exchange 
value on every diamond 
purchased from us. 


Beautiful De Luxe 
Catalog Free 


Send for catalog of precious 
gems, jewelry, watches, 
gifts, ete. The lowest prices 
—the highest quality. Ten 
months to pay on every- 
thing. Address Dept. 98-S, 


Capital $1,000,000 





“THE HOUSE OF uit” 


I:W-SWEET ia 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Copyrighted 1920, by L. W. Sweet, Inc. 


LEARN MEC 
DRAWING 


Farn °35 to $50 
a week to start 


with opportunities for advance- 
t to Chief Draftsmar 





















“)or more a week. J 
ating 1s a vital neces 
or Industriz 





en of practical training and it, 
hem well for their skill. 

WE WILL TEACH YOU AT 
HOME BY MAIL 







ju ou would k 
practice We tea 
mechanical drafting, 
theory. Wegive you re 
ing instruments to work with 

r with tedious text boc ks 








WRITE FOR FREE | 
BOOKLET | 


It fs written in 
man-to-man 
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aster dre a by our 
oy C. Claflin, ‘Pres., Columbia ones of 
ratting, Dept. 1211, Washington, D. C 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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“DANDERINE” 





Stops Hair Coming Out; 


Doubles Its Beauty. 





A few cents buys “Danderine.” After an appli- 
i *“Danderine” you can not find a fallen hair 
rany dandruff, besides every hair shows new 
vigor, brightness, more color and thickness. 


VG SECTION 





-— Quality First 
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he Why? Because the webbing of fresh live 
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Notwithstanding that there are many differ- 


rh ent kinds of hose supporters we believe 
Yuk none has won such an enviable reputation 
ye for quality and service or given so much 

=< salisfaciion to mothers and children as the 


Lkter< 


HOSE SUPPORTER 





rubber feels better and wears longer. 
Because it is the only ho e supporter 
equipped with that exclusive feature the 


All Rubber Oblong 
Button 


Because It Saves Hosiery 


The All Rubber Oblong Button Pre- 
vents Slipping and Ruthless Ripping 


George Frost Co., Boston 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose 
Supporters for Women, Misses 
and Children and the Famous 


Boston Garter for Men 


HUNULULVUONNGRLVOHUOUUIGUUVEUUOLURUUOLUUGEOUSOUURLOUNHLIUUGSOUELGICOUOBGUOLULEUGHAGBUUDL HG 








TABLETS 


FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 


in the 


Head 


Headaches 
Neuralgias 





Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and IIIs 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


' he cannot supply you, write us) 


Dk Dozen Size 
ay os 


11] Size 





j Oc SF eC 


lonogram ‘K on the G enuine 


itikamoia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 


for Free Samples 





PER SS 


f| in in 
)| Solid Gold Solid Gold 


Send Us Your Name and We’ll 


Send You a Lachnite 


ON'T send apenny. Just say: **Send me a Lachnite mounted fn a solid 
‘old ring on 10 day 6 free trial.’ * We will mail it prepaid right to your 
ome. hen it comes merely deposit $4.75 with the oy and 

pA the ring for 10 full days. §f you, or any of your frien 

trom a diamond, send Ro back and we will return our deposit 

you > dee ide to buy it—sen nd t 8 $2.50 a month until $18 6 has been paid. 
= your name now. Tell us which of theso 

Write Today * solid goid rings you wish (ladies’ or mea’s). 


Be sure to send your finger size 


iN Harold Lachman Co., 12N. Michigan Av., Dent. 1923 Chicago.) 
? r as my ae) 











Benes ightar 
%50/ he Ole Cost, 


A mantle of pr u pie * 
etn kp tition area - WN 
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Bro Z 
USALY TE LOTOLY T 
Gas Mantles Mantles 
The Bigs ese ey Le snguR ets 
™ [abe Gghes A ae auf’ 7 - 
ee EMEMBER THE NAME SeTAKE NO ‘ yre 


Usniveeeytetes, \ JLROBIN & SONS Inc 






Good @ Park Ave 
nt byusan \ Manufa er F the Wonderful 
Dept. 28S Usalyte Gas Heater - 

e orm rites] 
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naturally 
and form 
no habit 








10,000 





| At the 





Stores only 
8 for 10 | 
14 for 256 
oO for 50¢ 





Free Sample 


\ will prove them to be the most effective 
and gentlest-acting laxative you have everused. 


Name 
Address . 


Town 


They 
1 naturally 
and form 
no habit 





They work 
naturally 
| and form 
no habit 

















work 













(ss quick relief from constipation. 
J Take an Orderlie tonight. Tomorrow 
you will be ‘‘freed.’’ Quick and gentle in 
action—and absolutely sure. You never 
have to increase the dose. Get Rexall 
Orderlies from the nearest Rexall Store or 
send for free sample today. 


| 


For free sample, fill in this coupon and mail 
to United Drug Company, Department A, 
Boston, Mass. 
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With Strong, Double-Tread Tires! 
Guaranteed for 5000 Miles 


Strong Double-Tread Reconstruct- 
ed Tires are made by our skiiled 
mechanics, of dole the amount of 
fabric (from choice material), and 


J are built to give more than the guar- | 
WI} anteed mileage and service which | 
Wm our a very often receive. | 
Nash, LINER FREE 

iH Tubes P ctew sey a Fresh Stock 

Wid Size Jires Tubes Size — Tires’ Tubes 

Tot 3 ; 5 $5.75 $2.60 

Ut 3.00 


==, 
2 
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==; 
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Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, 
balance C.O.D. Tires shipped subject tc 
your examination. State whether S. &. o8 
Cl, plain or non-skid is desired. All sam¢ 
price. By se nding full amount of ordet 
you can save 5 per cent—our special casb 
with-order discount. 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave. Dept.334° Chicago, IIb 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


an hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE It is invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users ali over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hun dred thousand sold 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila. 

























$ 
TENOR BANJ a 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 


o in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lute ee. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
ce no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOFSESHOE in 
RING 


LUCK 


Believed by many to be a Charm of 
Good.Luck. The Horseshoe Top is 
C 1 e Nail Solid Silver, 

( odd, 
very- 
i your ne 3 and 
assure strip of I ane around 
pay $4.95, Wear it 
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Plea mention this magazine w 





ABetterJob Will Bring IttoYou 


There are far more good jobs than there are men qualified to 
fill them. You want to get ahead—you want to be a somebody. 
You want a bigger income — more pleasing surroundings — 
more latitude to grow. Youcan have these things. We will 
help you get them. 


There Is a Job For 
You with Big Money 


You can qualify for it in your spare 
time. No need to give up your present 
work. A fewofthe hours you now waste 
will, if spent in study of any one of our 
courses, fit you to take on a real job 
and hold it down. There is nothing 
reasonable you can’t accomplish if you 
make up your mind to win and 


Make Your Idle Hours Count 


Our courses are planned and super- 
vised by leading educators — men who 
know the subject they are teaching 
and how to tell you about it in plain, 
understandable English. Under sen 


What This Man 


Has Done You, 
Too, Can Do 


ALBERT V. SIELKE 
Architect and Engineer 
jlosedaic Avenue 
Bronx, New York 
Gentlemen: When 
I heard of a corres 
ence erate a emiled, 
ull 


first 

ond 
bes 
i 





because the money saved 
is almost five times the 
cost of a college course 
Words c t express 
‘or all that 
Schoo! has 








Sincerely yours, 
Albert Sietke 











direction it is simple—easy to maste 

Let us send you, free, copy of our latest bulletin. Fill out the coupon 
below, mark the course or courses that interest you, mail it to us today. 
Make this start now. You'll neverregret it. Every day you put it off 
takes just that much away from a splendid future. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. G 84, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


| American School of Correspondence, 





Dept. G- 84, Chicago, Il. 
| Explain how I can qualify for positions checked. 
ccceee Architect. ..Lawyer. 
$5,000 to $15,000 
«Building Contractor, = =—s [assess Mechanical 
$5,000 to $10,000 
Automobile Engineer, J sasees Shop Supe rints n de nt 
4,000 to $10,000 to $7, 


.Employ 





s++-- Automobile Rep: me nt Mi n 


Steam Engir 





Civil Engineer. 


| soos DEPUC 
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In one year 
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“HANES”—the national nameplate 
on underwear is an unfailing guide! 





| 


ELASTIC HN/T 


UNDERWEAR 


UY “Hanes” winter underwear 

for men on the strict business 

basis of the most unusual quality, 

comfort and service ever sold at the 

price! Buy “Hanes” with your eyes 

: shut, or over the phone—buy it 

without the slightest inspection, if 
need be, because 





Every garment bearing the 
“Hanes” national nameplate returns 
in wear and in absolute satisfaction 
far more than you pay for it—more 
than you ever before got out of an 
undergarment! Our guarantee is 

your safeguard. It proves our faith 
: in “Hanes”! 





| ai: ANES” underwear is made in heavy weight 

| and medium weight Union Suits and heavy 

| weight Shirts and Drawers (Illustrated thi 

| advertisement.) The new medium weigl ix 

| Suit, carrying the yellow label, has beer i 
: | to meet the demand of indoor met It is made of 
| | full combed yarn and silk trimme 


“Hanes” for Boys 


Buy “Hanes” Union Suits for boys if you seek 
more warmth and more wear than you ever bought 
before. This extra-value underwear duplicates th 
men’s Union Suits all important features \ 
added fleeciness that appeals so much to the | 
—and to mothers! 

Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages 2 to 16 
vears. Two to four year es have drop seat 
Four desirable colors 






| See ‘Hanes’’ underwear at your dealer's. If 


he cannot supply you, write us immediately Read Hanes Guarantee 


P H HANES KNITTING CO. ‘‘We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 


every thread, stitch and button. We 


Winston-Salem, N. C. guarantee to return your money or give 
New York Office, 366 Broadway you a new garment if any seam breaks.”’ 
, ° 7% 
- \ 
Now Stunner ou. 00 want to wear ldanes Nacasook Viuirn Sut! 
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wear the Gloves-Boss Gloves 


wear them for protection from paint, dust, grease, 
dirt and minor injuries. 
—wear them because they wear well, yet in spite of 
their tough texture allow a free ‘‘fee/’’ of the work. 


—wear them because they slip on and off easily, are 
comfortable—and economical. 





—wear them because they are easy to get anywhere 
in any style or weight desired. 

—wear them because they a/ways have worn them 
—and found them satisfactory. 


—wear them because millions of other hands are 
wearing them in hundreds of different lines of work. 


Ask your dealer. He carries Boss Work Gloves. 
Three kinds of wrists, band, ribbed, and gauntlet. Sizes 






for 1 and women, boys and girls. 

THE BOSS MEEDY—The world's favorite work glove { dd 
jobs around the house and garde d all light 
hance r Made of the best quality, medium 


rk 
weight canton flannel 


THE BOSS HEVY—The best bet for all work that requires a 





trong, wear-resisting glove Made of the very 
best quality, heavy weight cant flanne 
THE ISS XTRA HEVY—The wor he 
THI ISS WALLOPER—T! t 
Strong, flexit ind t t for gged 
the |} tq 





THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, IIL. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


af 





Ira a 





fie 


e-nm k ident 
30ss Work Gloves 


Be sure it's on every pair you buy 
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“The Brunswick 


Method of Reproduction 








No More Scratching Noises— 


Instead, Pure reproduction 








One of the foremost features of th anced that ll those old-time and = dis- 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction — is igreeable -es are banished 






the Ultonma, as pictured above 







iv iD Brunswick Superior 
It plays all makes of records—at hear — differ ecords layed 
turn of the hand it presents the correct Note their greater clarity and charm 
needle ind = diaphragm Each reeord ¢ ‘ never heard any reeord at 






Hest until you've heard it) or 


Brunswick 





is plaved at its best, without 


ther of 












the bo ittachments 








\ Brunswick deale i 





But inother great idvat 



















tage of th Lltona is that it eiad to explain the U ftona 
ends a surface noises’ ind other remarkable id 
or scratching sounds former! cements dae rossible — by 

sociated with pho ool iphi thre Brunswicl Method aft 
music It is the only counter Reproduction 


Ask to Hear Brunswick 
Records 
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THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S$ abast \ve., Chicago 
1 Cit 













Please mention this magazine wh lswerl idvertisements 
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Money can not buy 
a finer Christmas gift 


No matter how much you spend, you can’t 
find a handsomer, more useful, more accept- 
able gift for “him” than a Durham-Duplex 
Razor at One Dollar. Packed in an attract- 
ive case of American ivory, with three 
double-edged, hollow-ground, oil-tempered 
Durham-Duplex blades, famous for their 
wonderful sharpness, this beautifully finished 
razor is sure to bring a smile of genuine 
appreciation on Christmas morning. 


Standard Set, as described above, One Dollar. Special 
Christmas Model, with gold plated blade holder and 
safety guard, Two Dollars. Other Models up to $12, 


Make your selection Today at your nearest Dealer’s 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

FACTORIES 

JERSEY CITY, U.S. A. SHEFFIELD, ENG, 

PAKIS, FRANCE TORONTO,.CANADA 


Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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With acknowledgments tu K. C. BI 


This ghos4 was 


a 1920 model 


+ 
LAST ren on a bet 


WITH THE bias up hormee 


| SPENT a night 
ALONE IN t the old 
HAUNTED ‘HOUSE. 
AND WHEN I heard 
MOANS AND & zroans 
| SAID “The wind.” 
AND TRIES to leep. 
I HEARD ri: it 1gs 
AND SAID Rats.” 


* * 


AND ROLLED over. 
THEN | heed teps. 
AND IN the light. 

OFA ee wine 

A WHITE spook rose. 

| WASN'T s¢ rT i—much 
BUT DIDN’ T feel like 
STARTING ANYTHING. 
BUT THEN J caught 
JUST A faint whiff. 


OFA om ili: ir. 


. 
PAND DELICIOUS sinell 


WHICH TIPPED we off. 


. ' 


So l gave the ghost. 


THE HORSE heseeen 


AND SAID ' ied 


. 


YOU FAT guys 
MAKE BUM ghosts 
BUT BEFORE you fade. 


* 


LEAVE WITH me one. 


OF YOUR cigarettes. 


THEY SATISFY.” 


rn * 
a] 


HAT spicy, delicious aroma 
of fine tobaccos, both Turk- 
shand Domestic, makes you al- 





most hungry for the ‘‘satisfy- 
smoke.’’ And there isn’t a ghost 
of a chance you'll ever find 
its equal anywhere — for the 


Chesterfield blend is an exclusive 





blend. It can’t be copied. 


CIGARETTES 























